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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Ursan,—You are correct in sup- 
posing, in your number for December (p. 
635), that the sentiment given to Masson 
on the Bishops of Rome is in some measure 
mistaken. Writers have attributed both to 
him and to Cardinal Zabarella opinions 
which they merely record, while express- 
ing at the same time— Masson more espe- 
cially—their own dissent from them. Mas- 
son’s words may be quoted, his work not 
being very common :—‘‘ Neque enim sum 
ex eorum genere quibus videntur Episcopi 
Romani ne peccata quidem sine laude 
committere, sed vindex ero rerum ab iis per- 
peram actarum,” &c.—De Episcopis Urbis, 
qui Rom. Ecclesiam rexerunt, Paris, 1586, 
fol. 152. If Protestant writers will look 
at the passage of Zabarella, as given in 
the notes to Barrow on the Supremacy, 
near the beginning, they will find that he 
too is not expressing his own opinion that 
to the Bishops of Rome all things were 
lawful, but stating it as the notion of some 
Jflatterers of these same gentry. By at- 
tending to this distinction our defenders 
of the faith will deprive the enemies of it 
of what, after all, is but a seeming misre- 
presentation of papal assumptions and pre- 
rogatives. Yours, &c. XAvpt. 

Mr. Urnsan,—In 1811 was published 
a book entitled ‘‘A Tour in quest of 
Genealogy through several parts or Wales, 
Somersetshire, and Wiltshire, in a series 
of Letters,’’ &c. It contains many allu- 
sions to the late Sir Richard Hoare and 
his antiquarian pursuits and contempo- 
raries, and “curious fragments from a 
MS. collection ascribed to Shakspere.’’ 
The latter is the most interesting part of 
the work to the general reader, and, if 
authentic, may be considered valuable. I 
wish to know who the author, ‘‘ a Bar- 
rister,”” is supposed to have been, and 
whether his friend Mr. Jones, the editor, 
whose poetical effusions are interspersed 
in its pages, is a fictitious personage or 
not. It seems to be a scarce book, as I 
find it is unknown at Salisbury, where I 
should have expected to meet with some 
one who could enlighten me on the sub- 
ject ; but death has made sad havoc 
amongst the literary characters of the city. 

Yours, &c. T. W. B.S. 

In reply to our correspondent ‘ Nicolas 
Ferret,’’ (p. 2) who inquires respecting 
John Murray of Sacomb, E. G. B. sup- 
plies the following information: Ina letter 
of the Rev. George North, of Codicote, to 
Dr, Ducarel, dated Oct. 8, 1752, he says, 


“This week Mr. Vertue sent me, from 
Dr. Rawlinson, a number of prints of 
Old Murray, together with two others, 
engraved at the Doctor’s expense;’’ to 
which Mr. Nichols has appended the fol- 
lowing note: ‘‘ John Murray of Sacomb, 
a great Antiquary and collector of old 
books, chiefly English, which he bound 
uniformly, in a very neat manner. They 
have been dispersed, and some are to be 
found in almost every library of antient 
English Literature.”’” (Anecdotes of the 
Eighteenth Century, v. 458.) Sacomb is 
in Hertfordshire, but no epitaph to the 
memory of Mr. Murray appears to exist 
there, nor is he mentioned by Mr. Clut- 
terbuck in his History of the County. 
His death had occurred four years before 
the date of the letter above quoted, as 
appears from the inscription upon the 
portrait which Vertue engraved :— 


John Murray of Sacomb, Antiq. 
Ob. 1748, wt. 78. Ad vivum G. Vertue, 1738. 


Whether the last date (1738) refers to the 
time of the engraving, or of the drawing 
of the portraiture, may be doubtful. In 
the former case the date of Mr. Murray’s 
decease would be, of course, a subsequent 
addition to the plate. His death does not 
occur in the-Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1748, and in the absence of that record, 
and of any sepulchral tomb, Vertue’s por- 
trait forms his best monument. 

In the memoir of the late Aaron Chap- 
man, Esq. (March 1851, p. 316), it was 
incorrectly stated that his eldest brother 
Abel was deceased. The passage may be 
thus corrected:—‘‘ His eldest brother 
Abel Chapman, esq. is yet living at Low 
Stakesby Hall, Whitby; and the next 
eldest brother, Robert Chapman, esq. 
resides in London. Thomas Chapman, 
esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. (eldest son of the late 
Edward Chapman, esq. the next elder 
brother to Aaron), resides in London.’ 
Mr. Abel Chapman, whose decease is 
commemorated in our Magazine, June 
1850, then the senior member of the Tri- 
nity House, was paternal uncle, of the half- 
blood, to Aaron and his brothers. 

J. H. inquires the date of an old print 
of Dover engraved by J. S. Miller from a 
painting by R. Wilson, called ‘a view of 
the Town and Castle of Dover,’’ and also 
whether the painting is in existence. The 
size of the print is 22 inches by 17. 

Erratum.—P. 110, 2d col. line 41, for 
Collintgon, read John Wheeler Collington. 
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ALFRED AND HIS PLACE IN THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Konig Alfred und seine Stelle in der Geschichte Englands; von Dr. Reinhold Pauli. 
Berlin and London. Williams and Norgate. 1851. 


A CORRECT knowledge of the 
Anglo-Saxon period is essentially re- 
quisite for the right comprehension of 
English constitutional history. Until 
of late it was a period very much mis- 
understood. Our earlier historians 
were content with the narratives of 
the monkish chroniclers, the leading 
incidents of which are either the savage 
warfare of petty states and of invad- 
ing tribes, or the details connected with 
the local interests of some monastery, 
chiefly illustrative of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline and power. Now these, though 
valuable, constitute but a small section 
of history. The spirit of history is 
universal, and comprises within its 
sphere all that relates to or concerns 
the intellectual, moral, and social con- 
dition of man. Voltaire indeed affects 
to despise the life of such a period : this 
is easy to comprehend. The world to 
Voltaire was France, and he recog- 
nised humanity only within his cycle 
of conventional civilisation. All ages 
will be pleased with the charms of 
Voltaire’s style,—every successive age 
will detect the fallacies of the su- 
perficial historian. It is to the re- 
search and the philosophic criticism of 
more recent writers—Turner, Hallam, 
Kemble, Palgrave, Thorpe, and Lap- 
penberg, that we owe our knowledge 
of the Anglo-Saxon times; and what- 
ever evidence be required to show the 
danger of despising the history of an 
assumed barbaric period the -perusal 
of their works will supply. ‘Their 
labours have added an important chap- 


ter to the history of the development 
of intellectual and its consequent na- 
tional power, for it is by the develop- 
ment and not by the creation of faculties 
that individuals or nations advance. 
Few nations have retained more of 
the laws or are more influenced by asso- 
ciations with the past than our own. 
Government is a consequence of the 
opinion of the national mind; the germ 
of present public feeling in this respect 
may be traced to the laws of Alfred. It 
may be faintly and feebly traced,—be as 
the ripple of the stream to the tide of 
ocean, —but it exists. So also asregards 
language. Notwithstanding conquest, 
the fusion of different tribes, the changes 
of ideal forms of expression, caprice, 
and fashion, the Anglo-Saxon is still 
the basis of manly eloquence, of our best 
poetry, the purest authorities of style. 
The strong current of English domes- 
tic life wells forth from the Anglo-Saxon 
period, for with the Germanic tribes 
family was holy, and above man holy 
was woman herself. Even now as the 
traveller surveys the country from the 
summit of a range of hills, his eye de- 
tects the boundary spot * where, marked 
by a few venerable oaks, the assem- 
blies of the free men of old were held. 
Still as he lingers in the streets of 
our ancient towns, he may be reminded 
of their more prominent features in 
the earlier Anglo-Saxon period. The 
neighbouring castle, the cathedral and 
its close, the four ways leading to the 
market, the symbolic statue of the laws 
and rights of commerce—in after-days 





* See Notes and Queries, vol. v. p. 8, No. 114. 
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replaced by the cross. It is diflicult 
to portray the exact architectural 
condition, if indeed such aterm can be 
— to any town of purely Saxon 
character, but the features oft re- 
main, changed indeed from age to age, 
as time, which led forward civilisation, 
subdued even the aspect of internal 
strife, and spared the ruined fortress 
to become a picturesque memorial of 
the olden time. No man lightly re- 
gards these ; they are symbols in their 
desolation of beneficent progress, and 
yet remind us of the days when a 
brave and hardy people nurtured in 
their guilds those principles which 
constitute the basis of mercantile pros- 
perity, of moral and social good. With 
these we possess also ruins of their 
superstitious rites, of their rude arts, 
their ornaments, and implements of 
war, but, above all, the impress remains 
of their strong national characteristics. 
The patience which endures, the as- 
siduity which overcomes opposing 
causes, the conviction of self-worth, 
and that of man in all his social rela- 
tions, the love of justice, the courage 
requisite for its assertion and defence, 
the knowledge and respect due to 
ublic and personal rights, the untir- 
ing industry of commerce, and the 
tenacious bravery of the Saxon,—all 
still attest our origin. These qua- 
lities it is which have given to Eng- 
land an empire greater than the 
Roman, and laws destined to become 
the government of rising nations. 
Hence it is we hear in all centuries 
those prophetic voices which foretold 
the greatness of our land, with which so 
often, amid the civic revelries of Lon- 
don, the citizens heralded the coming 
times— 
And the brave and thrifty burghers boasted in 
their uncouth rhyme, 
That their great imperial city stretched its hand 
through every clime. 

Of the Anglo-Saxon period Alfred 
is the completion. He was to the 
people of his times what Numa was 
to Rome, Sebastian to Portugal, Gus- 
tavus to the citizens of Nuremberg, 
Frederick the Great to Prussia. Yet 
of his life our information is uncer- 
* tain, as most of the authorities are at 
least of doubtful value. The great 
form of his mind is constantly sur- 





* Pauli Einleitung, 19. 
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rounded by a lurid mythic nimbus, of 
heathen legends and monkish tradi- 
tions. Alfred has had no Cassiodorus, 
no Eginhard, to record his actions, 
and the narrative of Asser can only 
be received, in the absence of better 
authority, with great caution. Apart 
from the other monastic historians, 
Florence of Worcester, Henry of 
Huntingdon, William of Malmesbury, 
&c. are the lives of Alfred by Robert 
Powell, 1634; by Spelman, 1709, 
written in the monkish spirit of the 
12th century; and that by Bicknell, 
1777, devoid of original research. 
Of foreign biographies we have that 
of Albrecht von Haller, 1773, a work 
written like that by Powell to illus- 
trate a political theory; by Count 
Stolberg, Munster 1815 and Brux- 
elles 1838, a transcript in an ultra- 
montane spirit of Turner’s history of 
the period; and by Lorentz, from the 
same source, Hamburg, 1828. 


“The latest work, the Life of Alfred 
the Great, by the Rev. J. A. Giles, Lon- 
don, 1848, deserves, like the last, to be 
merely bibliographically cited, so deficient 
in every respect, so devoid of critical re- 
search, so bald in narrative, is its execu- 
tion. It reflects but little honour on 
England that so bright a period of her 
history as that comprised within the life 
of Alfred, ‘ England’s darling,’ has not 
even at the jubilee of a thousand years 
met with an historical memoir worthy of 
his fame.” * 


Notwithstanding this reproach, it 
is in no grudging, jealous spirit the 
Life of Alfred by Dr. Pauli should be 
read. Disturbed by the political events 
in Germany, somewhat under the 
influence of November, he took re- 
fuge and found congenial resources in 
the Bodleian Library. The study of 
Anglo-Saxon awoke his mind to the 
conception of the mental greatness of 
Alfred; his sufferings, his reverses, 
and his victories became to him a feel- 
ing, and he resolved to write the life 
of the hero-king. Very ably has it 
been executed. Toa competent know- 
ledge of Anglo-Saxon, of the monastic 
and later writers, Dr. Pauli unites 
a spirit of patient investigation, of 
judicial criticism, and impartiality. 
His narrative is well planned, events 
are well grouped and narrated, the 
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brighter lights of the historic picture 
well sketched in. Legend is care- 
fully separated from fact, and in the 
introduction a very valuable and 
careful analysis of the several historical 
authorities is given. His great de- 
ficiency is uncertainty of expression. 
At times he leads you on along a path 
radiant with light, then suddenly 
leaves you amid an atmosphere doubt- 
ful as the “I’aer perso ed oscuro” of 
Dante ; or again, after passing through 
overburdened sentences, the page or 
paragraph closes with a flash of splen- 
dour such as illumines the horizon at 
the close of an overclouded day, 

Not the least important of the ques- 
tions he has considered is the value of 
Asser as an authority, and the genuine- 
ness of the text. ee this is of so 
great consequence, that it is desirable 
at least to present to our readers the 
present state of the controversy upon 
this point. For it is on this work the 
reputation of Alfred is founded. De- 
stroy its authenticity, and Alfred is 
no more than an heroic myth. The 
argument against the authenticity of 
Asser’s Life of Alfred has been stated 
most temperately, and with much just 
criticism, by Mr. Wright in his Bio- 
graphia Britannica Literaria, vol. i. 
page 405, the chief points of which 
are as follow: That there is great un- 
certainty as to who bishop Asser really 
was. ‘That much of his personal re- 
lation, and that of his acquaintance 
with the king, carries with it an air of 
improbability. That we know not 
where his bishopric could exist. That 
it appears strange that the Life of 
Alfred should have been written in 
his lifetime, his forty-fifth year, with- 
out any apparent purpose, and that it 
is still more difficult to conceive why, 
if Asser the bishop and Asser the 
biographer be the same man, its author, 
who lived nine years after Alfred, did 
not complete it. That it has the ap- 
pearance of an unskilful compilation 
of history and legend. That the his- 
torical portion is a compilation from 
the Saxon Chronicle. ‘The legendar 
could not have been written in Alfred’s 
time or by his bishop Asser, as the 
account he gives of Alfred’s youth, of 


his neglected education, his quoting 
king Alfred for the story of the West 
Saxon queen Eadburge, are striking 
inconsistencies at the least, which can- 
not be reconciled with probability. 
That he plainly makes use of a Life of 
St. Neot, which there is great reason 
to believe was never written until after 
the translation of his relics in 974, 
above sixty years after the death of 
Asser. That the author also contra- 
dicts himself relative to the disease 
under which Alfred laboured. Finall 
he considers it to have been the eek 
of a monk of the tenth century, who, 
with no great knowledge of history, 
collected some of the numerous tra- 
ditions relating to Alfred then current, 
and joined them with the legends in 
the life of St. Neot, the entries in the 
Saxon Chronicle, and published them 
under the name of Asser. In reply to 
this Mr. Kemble says,* “I may here 
say, once for all, that I see no reason 
to doubt the authenticity of Asser’s 
Annals, or to attribute them to any 
other period than the one at which 
they were professedly composed.” 
Pertz cites Asser as an unquestionable 
authority in his Monum. Hist. Germ. 
tom. i. p. 449. Lappenbergt admits 
the genuineness of many passages is 
extremely questionable; but quotes 
his work throughout, and says that 
“to Asser, who lived long on terms of 
the closest intimacy with the king, we 
are indebted for a biographical account 
of his illustrious friend, highly attrac- 
tive, both for its simplicity and copious- 
ness.” Petrie, in the preface to the 
Monum. Hist. Brit. preface, pp. 79, 80, 
admits the contradictions and incon- 
sistencies in Asser’s narrative, but 
shews these were interpolations from 
the Chronicon Fani S. Neoti, falsely 
assigned to bishop Asser, and intro- 
duced by archbishop Parker in his 
edition. But we owe the most exten- 
sive investigation of the argument to 
Dr. Lingard.{ He endeavours to 
prove that Asser was first bishop of 
the western portion of the diocese 
of Sherborne, and succeeded on the 
death of Wulfsige to the remaining 
ortion. This, if conceded, gives 
im a local habitation and being. 








* Saxons in England, ii. 42. 


t+ History of England, Introd. p. 38. History, ii. p. 69. 
$ History of the Anglo-Saxon Church, vol. ii. pp. 420.428. 
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That his admiration of the king was 
a sufficient inducement to write, the 
conclusion at his forty-fifth year was 
simply his continuance of the nar- 
rative up to that year. If it be difficult 
to conceive why Asser should here 
terminate his history, it is still more 
so to conceive why the forger of the 
twelfth century should also stop at 
that period. He at least had materials 
before him. The statement of Alfred’s 
early neglected education is consistent 
with the facts stated by Alfred of the 
generally ignorant condition of the 
times. To this it may be added that 
after all Alfred’s education was not 
inferior to that of his contemporary 
nobles, which consisted in horseman- 
ship, hunting, the array of troops, their 
command in battle, and the recitation 
of the popular Anglo-Saxon lays, and 
perhaps a few prayers. That Asser 
was aware the story of Eadburge 
was well known; and that the reason- 
ing drawn from Asser’s account of 
Alfred’s disease is founded on a mis- 
take, as the writer refers to ¢éwo distinct 
maladies,—and not one. That le- 
gendary matter has been introduced 
there can be no doubt—the work ex- 
hibits the legend both in its popular 
and ecclesiastical form ; one marks the 
affection: of the people, the other those 
miracles which an ignorant priesthood 
invent to impart the divine to the 
heroic conception of character. How 
difficult it is to decide these points 
with accuracy, and to construct a 
biography upon such conflicting ma- 
terials, the reader can now readily con- 
ceive. Dr. Pauli has overcome this 
with much firm and delicately exercised 
judgment, and in his introduction a 
careful account of the controversy, of 
the MSS., the printed text, and doubt- 
ful passages, is given. Lappenberg has 
also further discussed the subject in 
the Gdittingen Gelehrte Anzeigen, 
April 4, 1844. 

A few extracts must now be added 
from Dr. Pauli’s pages. 

After an introductory chapter on 
the rise and progress of the West 
Saxon Kingdom, the introduction of 
Christianity, the ancestry of the Royal 
house, the irruption of the Scandi- 
navian hordes, &c. Dr. Pauli thus 
sketches the character of Osburh, 
Alfred’s mother. 
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Atrrep’s MorTHER. 

‘“* History has recorded but few traits 
of this excellent woman, and the uncer- 
tainty which veils her life leaves her 
pourtrayed to the mind rather by imagi- 
nation than truth. Sprung from a noble 
race, truly noble both in mind and feeling, 
remarkably pious, the current of life 
flowed solely for the advancement of her 
children’s good. She presents to us the 
picture of a true-hearted German mother. 
Her attention was solely directed to her 
household and its duties; and there is no 
evidence of her participation in affairs of 
state. No charters have been found with 
her signature, which both before and after 
her is of so common occurrence. Indeed, 
according to Asser, after the fearful end 
of Eadburh, she shrank (especially among 
the West Saxons) from being more than 
the King’s wife.’’ 


ALFRED IN His YOUTH. 

‘* Scarcely four years after her marriage, 
4. D. 849, Osburh gave birth to her 
last and youngest child, Alfred. Unfor- 
tunately the day of his birth is unknown, 
but it must have been early in the year— 
possibly New Year’s Day. The place of 
his birth was Wantage, a royal vill in 
Berkshire. A thick umbrageous wood then 
covered the gently rising ground, over 
which the traveller is now borne, with the 
giant force of steam, through fields whose 
luxuriance shines afar beneath the sum- 
mer’s light, or across which the deep- 
embrowned shadows of clumps of patri- 
cian trees* are thrown to the cheerful little 
town, that since the days of the Saxons 
has given its name to the hundred. What 
must have been the first impressions 
which descended upon the spirit of this 
child? Surely those heart-strengthenings 
inspired by the aspect of Nature, the leafy 
green of the wood, the rich verdure of the 
fields, the blue vault of heaven over 
which the clouds were driven, the sport 
of the joyous winds. Or when his father 
broke up his household and journeyed 
to some other far-distant royal seat, the 
Ocean extending before his sight in illi- 
mitable grandeur, ‘ where the whale reigns 
amid the surging waves, and the seagull 
dips its lucent wing.’ But over this sea 
then rode the war-boats of the fierce 
hordes, at whose appearance the hand 
of each brave Saxon grasped the sword, 
and the story of whose ruthless deeds and 
valour the child must have felt as a fear 
upon his heart, even with the first words 
which impressed ideas upon his senses. 
Still in the free air, amid the clangor of 
war, the child visibly throve, the pride 
and joy of his parents, comelier than either 





* “ Hail old patrician trees, so great and good !°—Cow Ley. 
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of his brothers, lovelier in speech and 
manner. To this gentle disposition the 
innate desire to add to the nobility of 
origin, the elevation of a noble mind, leant 
a peculiar charm. But that this could 
not be realised by education, correspond- 
ing in any manner with our modern ideas, 
is self-evident. The Church, then the 
only teacher, was careful only for the in- 
struction of those who were to be exclu- 
sively devoted to her service. The cases 
were rare, always exceptional, when any 
distinguished layman, a king, or eaolder- 
man, impelled by a love of knowledge, or 
the consciousness of its advantage, had 
learnt even to read and write. The tourney 
and the chase gave strength, grace, and 
agility to his body, and the mind was 
early excited, as was common to the youth 
of all the German race, by the recitation 
of the songs of their heroic fatherland. 
It was the mother or the nurse who first 
related to the fascinated imagination of 
the child the tales of the heroes of old, 
and their conflicts with men and monsters. 
And Osburh had stored up the poetic 
songs of her race, which then dwelt, in 
multiform strains of feeling, in all their 
lyric beauty, upon the hearts and lips of 
the people. Of these Alfred never wearied ; 
his heart rejoiced beneath the influence 
of these stirring lays, which recalled the 
greatness of his ancestry and the valour 
of his tribe.’’ 


ALFRED IN ASTHELNEY. 


“ It was Easter, 23 March, A.D. 878. 
Nature gradually arose from the lifeless 
sleep of winter, and at her awakening the 
hearts of those brave men whose faith was 
unshaken in the hope of freeing their 
fatherland, beat again with higher emotion. 
The king and his companions left their 
huts and lurking places, in which they 
had lain concealed, protected’ against 
the cold of winter and the ambushes of 
the enemy. They constructed a fortifica- 
tion upon a spot singularly adapted for this 
purpose, and which later, under the name 
of Athelney, has become famous as the 
place from whence Alfred rode forth—the 
deliverer of his country. This island is 
in the neighbourhood of Somerton, to 
the east of the Parret, at its junction with 
the Thone ; it consisted of a rising mound, 
the neighbourhood of which was generally 
flooded. Such a position required but 
little artificial aid for its defence; and 
even in the 17th century its unfavourable- 
ness for extensive field operations was 
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admitted.* That Alfred selected this, with 
the quick glance of military skill, and 
that he remained encamped here for some 
time, there is no doubt. Authorities are 
confirmed by the jewel which was long 
after found, and which bears inscribed the 
king’s name, ft as well as the religious 
foundation which he caused to be erected 
in grateful memorial of the past, and 
which to him had been the Hill of Hope. 
Here then, upon this fortress, he unfolded 
his banner, that Golden Dragon, which had 
so often shone as a meteor in the van of 
battle against the Merciansand the Britons, 
and whose splendour had only paled dur- 
ing a long-embittered struggle beneath 
the gloom of the dark Raven of the North. 
As his followers caught sight of this sig- 
nal of their king’s preservation, and of 
the renewal of the strife for freedom, they 
joyfully trooped around him, and courage 
once more returned to the hearts of the 
most dispirited. It was the men of So- 
merset who were the first to assemble— 
the first to lead the unbroken onset against 
the Danisharmy. These formed the heart, 
the nerve, and the strength of a rapidly 
increasing force. For them, it was to 
prove to the enemy they were not yet 
the undisputed masters of the English 
soil, it was for them to announce to the 
least spirited of her sons the dawn of 
their approaching freedom, and to aw... 
them ‘to arms.’ A short delay, and Al- 
fred felt the hour for the blow had struck. 
Between the 5th and 12th of May he 
advanced, on an appointed day, from 
his fortress to Ecgberhtes-stan (Brixton), 
situated towards the east of Selwood 
Forest, which then stretched far eastwards, 
like a strong boundary of Devonshire and 
Somerset. He was here joined by armed 
levies of the men of Somerset, of Wilt- 
shire, and of Hampshire. They greeted 
their king, as one who had risen from the 
dead. Alfred gave them one night’s re- 
pose, but as dawn glimmered in the east 
on the following day he led them towards 
Chippenham, and the force rolled onwards 
as a mighty wave of victory upon the 
Danes. They encamped the following 
night ata place called Ecglea, then im- 
mediately advanced until they met the 
enemy at Aithendune. He here en- 
countered the whole force of the heathen, 
who had hastily assembled upon the re- 
port of the king’s reappearance, intent to 
defend their booty. The strife was bitter 
and prolonged, until victory declared for 
Alfred.”’ 





* See Macaulay, Hist. of England, vol. ii. 604. 


t+ Alfred het meh gewircan. 


Alfred commanded me to be wrought. 


It is now in 


the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, and is very accurately engraved in the Gentleman’s 


Magazine for June 1826. 
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Our limits will not allow of addi- 
tions to these extracts, which it is 
hoped will give no unfavourable view 
of the author’s style and mode of 
treating his subject. By far, indeed, 
the most interesting portion of the 
work yet remains to be considered ; it 
is that devoted to the account of the 
civil government of Wessex, of Alfred 
as legislator, of his later education, 
and his acknowledged literary trans- 
lations. To this may be added the 
chapters on the state of the Anglo- 
Saxon church, and Alfred in relation 
to the church and his place in history. 
Throughout the work Dr. Pauli ex- 
hibits a spirit of cautious inquiry, 
sound criticism in estimating authority, 
and although unwilling to yield up a 
legend or a record which may reflect 
a stronger light upon his hero, yet 
never seeking to make these pass cur- 
rent by placing them in false positions. 
The character of Alfred can be esti- 
mated only in relation to his cycle. 
Within that he is as a beacon which 
shines afar over the desert waste; in 
relation to the wider sphere of English 
history he is but as a spot in space, as 
the kingdom of the West Saxons to 
the empire of Britain. It is chiefly 
with individuals he may be compared. 
He equalled Ecgberht, his predecessor, 
in energy, Charlemagne in greatness 
of mind; but his zeal for religion 
was purer, his love of learning and 
of learned men more refined, and he 
ever walked with a freer spirit within 
a. wider sphere. His wars, his vic- 


tories, his reverses, may be compared 
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with those of Frederick the Great ; but 
equally fertile in resources, moderate 
in success, unsubdued by defeat, his 
career was not sullied, as that of the 
Prussian, by grasping ambition, the 
fraudulent possession of dominion, 
urged on by the lust of power. Peace 
has her victories no less renowned 
than war, and the character of Alfred 
as the legislator wreathes the myrtle 
round his sword. Some stories have 
been told of his tyrannical spirit upon 
the defeat of the Danes, especially in 
relation to the execution of justice. 
It is his chief merit that he restored, 
without infringing the civil rights of 
the kingdom, those laws and customs 
which the disastrous condition of the 
times had loosened or destroyed. 
Through him religion was again esta- 
blished, her holy places were rebuilt; 
through him justice was impartially 
administered, education became par- 
tially the property of the people, the 
deserted city was restored in its beauty, 
and the waste reclaimed. If these 
were great and beneficent acts—if there 
be honour due to him who thus ad- 
vances the social condition and protects 
the liberty and industry of a nation— 
if it be glorious to have done this, 
under the depression of ignorance, 
physical suffering, and the subjugation 
of his land—such honour, such praise, 
and, if man may advance the claim, 
such Glory is due to the name of AL- 
FRED THE Great. It is to be hoped 
this work will meet with a translator. 








WANDERINGS OF AN ANTIQUARY. 
By Tuomas Wrieurt, F.S.A. 


II.—Tue Roman CITIES ON THE WELSH BorvDER, ARICONIUM AND MAGNA. 


THE road from Ross to Gloucester, 
which soon afterwards becomes so re- 
markably picturesque, is without in- 
terest during the first three or four 
miles. The only object that attracts 
our attention is the hill of Penyard, 
which rises boldly on the right, and 
“ has, like most of the hill-tops in this 
part of the country, an ancient en- 
campment on its summit. About three 
miles from Ross we turn off on the left 
along a little green country-lane, which 

1 





leads us immediately up a gentle ele- 
vation, that sinks rather more abruptly 
on the south-east, where its foot is 
watered by a small brook. Fifteen 
centuries ago this slightly elevated 
ground was covered with a flourish- 
ing town, from which several roads 
branched off to different parts of the 
country. The fields and hedgerows 
which have taken the place occupied 
once by busy streets and joyous hearths 
have nothing in appearance to distin- 
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guish them from those of the mene 
around; yet the peasantry still loo 

with a certain degree of reverence on 
the spot, and they can tell mysterious 
stories of the vengeance which fell 
upon that ancient town and its inha- 
bitants. If you enter the first cottage 
that presents itself hard by in the 
village of Weston, and ask the inmates 
the way to the old town, they will 
reply without hesitation, “ What, sir, 
the town that was beaten down, and 
all the people killed?” and they will 
at once point you out the site, and 
tell you that the field sloping down to 
the brook, which is called Killington 
meadow, was so named because the 
blood ran down there from the people 
who were killed, and that the neigh- 
bouring mansion of Bolitree received 
its name because it was built out of 
the belly of the town. Such deriva- 
tions may draw a smile from the reader, 
yet they are, to say the least, quite as 
good as a large proportion of those 
which have been too often proposed 
by learned antiquaries. In describing 
this same neighbourhood, Fosbroke, 
who imagined that he met the victo- 
rious Roman propretor Ostorius Sca- 
pula on the top of every hill, gravely 
assures us that Oister Hill, the name 
of an eminence between this and Here- 
ford, was derived from Ostorius, and 
that the name of Caplar Wood is only 
a corruption of Seapula! 

For a long time there was a Roman 
town in this part of Britain, named 
Ariconium, completely lost, and the 
old antiquaries were entirely thrown 
out in their reckonings by their igno- 
rance of its site. Horsley was the first 
who, with his characteristic acuteness, 
determined that it must have stood 
somewhere about Ross; but, while his 
conjectures as to the exact locality fell 
first upon one spot and then upon 
another, he was totally ignorant that, 
close within the range of his conjec- 
tures, on the bank I have just been 
describing, an extensive thicket of 
briars and brushwood only partially 
covered from view the broken walls 
and the rubbish of the very Ariconium 
of which he was in search. Such was 
the condition of the old town at 
Weston-under-Penyard in the middle 
of the last century. Soon after that 
period the proprietor of the estate, a 
Mr. Meyrick, determined to clear the 
Gent. Mac. Vor. XX XVII. 
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ground and turn it into cultivation, 
and when he came to stub up the 
bushes he found some of the walls even 
of the houses standing above ground. 
All these were cleared away, not with- 
out considerable difficulty, and in the 
course of the clearing great quantities 
of antiquities of all sorts are under- 
stood to have been found, such as coins, 
in great abundance, and all the other 
articles usually met with on Roman 
sites, and the workmen came upon 
walls of buildings, tessellated pave- 
ments, and vaulted chambers, in which 
latter they are said to have found stores 
of wheat, black as though charred by 
fire. All these remains that were near 
the surface were destroyed, and the 
antiquities, which might have enriched 
some local museum, appear to have 
been scattered abroad and lost. 

The position of Ariconium affords a 
remarkable proof of the skill with 
which the Romans chose their sites. 
From the fields where the town stood 
the extensive prospect around is quite 
extraordinary, when we consider their 
slight elevation above the level of 
the country immediately adjacent. 
Westwardly are seen the hill of Pen- 
yard and the more distant heights 
of the Forest of Dean, while from the 
south to the north the rich plains 
of Gloucestershire and Herefordshire 
are spread out as in an amphitheatre. 
The site of the Roman town is called 
Bury hill, or Rose hill—the latter ap- 
pears to be the more popular, indeed 
almost the only name by which it is 
known to the peasantry, who will tell 
you that the ancient city was name 
Rose, and that when it was “ beaten 
down,” and its inhabitants slain, people 
built the town of Ross instead, and 
transferred the name thither. It is 
not very easy to say what was the 
origin of this story. The place can 
hardly be said to have been explored 
by antiquaries; but Roman — 
are often turned up by the plough, 
and Roman coins are so plentiful that 
they may be procured of almost any of 
the cottagers. I was told that a gen- 
tleman of the neighbourhood, riding 
across one of the fields, had recently 
picked up a rather large Roman bronze 
statuette; finding it somewhat cum- 
brous, he put it up in the fork of a tree, 
intending to take it as he returned, but 
somebody had discovered it in the in- 
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terval and carried it away. The pre- 
sent possessor of the land is Mr. Palmer 
of Bolitree, close to the site of the town 
called Aske farm, perhaps from the 
ashes or cinders in the neighbourhood. 
Lam not aware whether Mr. Palmer has 
collected any antiquities found here. 
One of his men, whom we questioned 
on the subject, could give us no fur- 
ther information than that he knew 
such things were found, and he remem- 
bered that about twenty years ago, 
when they were digging a trench in 
the field where the old town stood, the 
labourers came upon walls and founda- 
tions of buildings. ‘The gentle slope of 
the ground on the western side of the 
site of the town, towards Penyard, is 
called Cinder hill, and we have only to 
turn up the surface to discover that 
it consists of an immense mass of iron 
scorie. It is evident that the Roman 
town of Ariconium possessed very ex- 
tensive forges and smelting furnaces, 
and that their cinders were thrown 
out on this side of the town close to 
the walls. No doubt the side of the 
hill was here originally more abrupt, 
until it was filled up by these mate- 
terials. The floors of some of the 
forges are said to have been disco- 
vered; but, as I have just stated, the 
placeis almost unknown to antiquaries. 

Ariconium was the centre of several 
great roads. It was approached from 
Gloucester ( Glevum ) by a road which 
seems to have run almost in the same 
line as the present road from that city to 
Ross. The road to Monmouth (Bles- 
tium_) was probably carried through the 
valley or pass to the south ot Penyard, 
and crossed the Wye perhaps below 
Goodrich castle. This was the route 
chosen, for some reason or other, by the 
Roman Itineraries, in their directions 
for travelling northward along the 
Welsh border: beginning with Glou- 
cester (Glevum), they come first to 
Weston (Ariconium), and thence to 
Monmouth ( Blestium), whence their 
road continued southwardly to Usk 
(Burrium ), then turned northwardly 
to Abergavenny ( Gobannium ), and so 
back into Herefordshire to Kenchester 
(Magna), proceeding thence in a 
direct course northwardly towards 
Shrewsbury. There was, however, a 
direct road from Weston to Ken- 
chester, which, it is said, may be still 
traced in some places, and which is 
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supposed to have run under Caplar 
Hill, and so by Fownhope and Mordi- 
ford. Camps, villas, and perhaps 
tumuli, may be traced along its course. 
But the visitor who desires now to 
proceed from Ariconium to the sister 
city of Magna must take the high road 
from Ross to Hereford. 

It would not be easy to point out a 
finer ride than that furnished by the 
road last mentioned, and to those who 
wish to enjoy it fully, and have not the 
leisure to proceed slowly and take the 
country in detail, I would recommend 
a seat on the top of the stage coach. 
After passing Wilton Bridge, the road 
soon gainsrather more elevated ground, 
which it keeps during a great part of 
the journey. As we proceed through 
the parish of Peterstow we obtain rich 
near views, and the scenery becomes 
still more interesting in the neighbour- 
hood of Pengethley. Further on, at 
a cross road, is a place called David's 
Grave, which is still an object of su- 
perstitious dread among the country 
people. It is said that many years 
ago—probably more than a century— 
a noted highwayman of that name was 
executed and buried here—the little 
lane turning to the left has the some- 
what ominous name of Bier-less Lane, 
which it is pretended to have received 
from the circumstance that the body 
of this notorious offender was brought 
along it to his grave without a bier. 
The peasantry believe that at night 
David's ghost appears in a little wood 
at the corner of the road. and, if he 
does no greater mischief, it is firmly 
believed that he delights in frightening 
horses, and that waggons and carts 
are frequently overturned or break 
down by his agency. This seems to 
receive a kind of confirmation from 
the circumstance observed by many 
who are no believers in ghosts, that 
when such accidents occur it is almost 
sure to be on this spot. 

Near this place, to the left of the 
road, the traveller may make his way 
through green lanes to Gillow, where, 
in a rather low situation, an old moated 
mansion, now occupied as a farm- 
house, is well worthy of his attention. 
The present house, which has under- 
gone comparatively very little altera- 
tion, and some parts of it are much 
out of repair, is believed to have been 
built at the beginning of the fifteenth 
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century, on the site of an older reli- 
gious foundation, the chapel of which 
is partly preserved in one corner of 
the building. In the cellar is a rudely 
sculptured figure in stone, which is 
supposed to have belonged to this 
older foundation. The moat still exists 
on two sides; and the house, which is 
built round a small court, presents 
in front, with its entrance tower ap- 
proached by the old bridge, a very 
picturesque object. The interesting 
character of this building will well re- 
ward the short deviation from the 
road which is required to reach it. 
Continuing his way along the road, 
the wanderer will soon reach the vil- 
lage of Much (i.e. Great) Birch, where 
he will be again tempted to diverge 
by a variety of interesting objects 
and spots, the names of which cannot 
but be attractive to the antiquarian 
visitor. A wooded elevation to the 
right is called Athelstan’s wood. A 
stream winds along the valley, on the 
other side of which is the village of 
Aconbury, and above is seen Acon- 
bury hill, a very lofty eminence, with 
a strongly entrenched area at the top. 
Here and there about the neighbour- 
hood are found tumuli, or, as they are 
usually called, tumps, some of them 
of considerable dimensions. These 
memorials of ancient peoples are often 
traced by their Anglo-Saxon name of 
low entering in composition into the 
name of the place. Thus we have 
Gillow, already mentioned ; Callow, on 
the other side of Aconbury hill; and 
Wormlow, with its tump, near Much 
Birch. The visitor who is inclined 
for a longer excursion may walk 
across to the Wye, and pass it to visit 
the interesting country about Fown- 
hope and Mordiford, the latter the 
legendary haunt in ancient times of a 
dreadful dragon, whose portraiture is 
popularly supposed to be represented 
on the Norman tympanum of the 
church door. The interesting camp 
on Dynedor hill is also worth a visit, 
especially if the traveller be an anti- 
quary. But whether antiquary or not, 
he will not fail to be charmed with the 
varied beauty of the country. Who- 
ever loves country lanes I would re- 
commend him to Herefordshire, the 
land of England’s national tree, the 
oak, which here grows spontaneously, 
and forms with the hazel the aul 
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of the hedge-rows. These often rise 
wild and lofty, and inclose grassy lanes 
that are bordered with an infinite va- 
riety of flowers. Thehedges themselves 
are platted with honysuckle and roses, 
and especially with the wild clematis, 
or, as it is popularly termed, traveller’s 
joy, which grows everywhere in great 
luxuriance, and where the hedge is 
backed by a wood it is often seen 
mounting in immense masses of white 
blossom to the tops of the trees. 

After passing Much Birch the road 
begins to rise rapidly, until it winds 
round the thickly wooded hill of Acon- 
bury, and the scenery becomes finer and 
finer, till, as we turn round Aconbury, 
a wonderful prospect bursts upon our 
view. Below are the rich valleys 
spreading towards the border, while be- 
yond them hill rises above hill, till the 
whole is crowned by the distant Welsh 
mountains, among which the Holy 
Mountain, the Sugar-Loaf, and the 
noble terrace of the Black Mountains, 
form the most prominent objects. Im- 
mediately afterwards, as we turn the 
ridge of the hill, a view equally pleas- 
ing and not less extensive opens upon 
us in the opposite direction, where the 
eastern districts of Herefordshire are 
spread out before us in one vast pano- 
rama, having the distant Malverns for 
its limit. As we ascend the hill we 
have another spacious view to the 
north, with the city of Hereford in the 
plain below. 

Hereford is an interesting old town, 
and, in spite of modern alterations, 
contains still some good specimens of 
the timber houses which formerly gave 
so picturesque an effect to our streets. 
The city and the whole district around 
are ee in reminiscences of Anglo- 
Saxon history. The extensive en- 
trenchments called Sutton Walls, 
about five miles to the northward of 
Hereford, are supposed to mark the 
site of the great palace of the Mercian 
Offa, the scene of the treacherous 
murder of the sainted King Ethelbert, 
and the neighbouring church of Mar- 
den, on the banks of the Lug, is said 
to have been built over the spot where 
the murdered king was first buried. 
A spring here is still called St. Ethel- 
bert’s Well. At this time we are told 


that the site of Hereford was a solitary 
and barren spot, called from its ap- 
pearance Fearn-lega, whichis explained 
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by the Latin writer of the legend as 
meaning saltus filicis, the plain covered 
with fern. Hither, however, the body 
of Ethelbert was translated, and a 
handsome church was built over his 
grave, the precursor of the present 
cathedral. It was the place where 
the Saxon armies usually crossed the 
Wye on their way to invade Wales, 
and hence the city was named Here- 
ford, the ford of the army. Such is 
the legendary account of the origin of 
Hereford. But it is more likely that 
Ethelbert was buried here because it 
was already a town of some import- 
ance; and it perhaps arose out of the 
ruin of the Roman city of Magna, as 
Shrewsbury rose out of Uriconium. 
It is somewhat remarkable that in the 
Hereford local museum there is a de- 
faced Roman altar, or at least one 
without any legible inscription, which 
was discovered not long ago in exca- 
vations under one of the streets of the 
city; but it is impossible to decide 
whether this came from a Roman set- 
tlement on this spot, or whether it had 
been brought at an early period from 
Kenchester. It may be observed, in 
passing, that the Hereford museum, 
which is not undeserving of a visit, is 
honourable to the city for having es- 
tablished it, but not so creditable as 
could be wished in its present state of 
maintenance. Local museums of this 
kind, if well regulated and zealously 
supported, would be of the utmost 
importance to our national history. 

ut we must pursue our way to 
Kenchester. We leave Hereford by 
its western suburb, through what was 
anciently called the Friars’ Gate, and 
the high road lies nearly parallel to 
the course of the river Wye. About 
a mile from the town, in a corner of 
the road, stand the interesting remains 
of a cross built by Bishop Charleton, in 
the middle of the fourteenth century. 
The objects along the remainder of our 
road are not striking. A little way to 
the south, at Swineshill, is an elevated 
knoll with a camp on the top. Fur- 
ther on, to the right of and close by 
the road, is a small piece of water 
called Sugwas pool, which varies much 
“in extent at different seasons of the 
year. It is the tradition of the place 
that this pool occupies the site of an 
ancient city, which was destroyed and 
submerged by an earthquake. The 
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Bishops of Hereford had anciently a 
eng at Sugwas, the traces of which 
ave long disappeared. Not very far 
beyond the pool of Sugwas we turn 
out of the high road bya lane to the 
left, which conducts us at the distance 
of about a mile to the site of the Ro- 
man city of Magna at Kenchester. 

The site of the ancient city at Ken- 
chester is, in many respects, not un- 
like that of Weston-under-Penyard. 
It occupies a gentle elevation, en- 
joying an extensive prospect around, 
and it is commanded at about the same 
distance as Penyard from Weston by 
a lofty hill to the north-east called 
Creden hill, crowned by an entrench- 
ment, within which Roman coins and 
other remains are frequently found. 
A small brook runs beneath the site 
of the town, which is about the same 
distance from the Wye as Weston. 
The accompanying sketch was taken 
just within the south-western boundary 
of the area of the ancient city, at a time 
when the extensive field which occu- 
pied a large portion of it was covered 
with a ripe crop of wheat, and the 
words of the old poet came forcibly 
to my mind,—“jam seges est ubi 
Troja fuit.” The application was here 
more literal than it probably ever was 
to the site of Troy. In the sketch, 
Creden hill, with its mantle of trees, 
amid which the entrenchment appears 
distinctly defined, is seen to the right. 
To the left of it is Brinsop, with the 
hills above Wormesley behind ; before 
which the hill of Foxley advances to 
the extreme left. 

Till recently, the area of the Roman 
town at Kenchester could be distinctly 
traced by the remains of its walls. 
They formed a very irregular hexa- 
gon, inclosing between twenty and 
thirty acres. At present very little of 
the wall remains, and that is found 
chiefly on the north-west side of the 
area. It is faced with small stones, 
arranged in what is technically termed 
herring - bone work, and cemented 
together with mortar which is inferior 
to that usually found in the town walls 
of the Romans. In this respect it re- 
sembles Silchester, and some other 
Roman remains in this country. The 
ancient defences of the town are very 
strongly marked in the garden of a 
cottager at the side of the high road 
at the western extremity of the site. 
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Site of the Roman town at Kenchester. 


From what we can learn of the pro- 
gress of dilapidation, it is probable 
that some four or five centuries ago 
the skeleton of the Roman town might 
have been traced above-ground. In 
the reign of Henry VIII. the “ labo- 


rious” Leland gives the following ac- 
count of it: 


‘*Kenchester standeth a iii. myles or 
more above Hereford, upward on the same 
side of the ryver that Hereford doth ; yet 
is yt almost a myle fro the ripe of Wy. 
This towne is far more auncyent then 
Hereford, and was celebrated yn the Ro- 
maynes tyme, as appereth by many thinges, 
and especyally by antique mony of the 
Cesars, very often fownd withyn the 
towne, and in plowghyng abowt; the 
which the people ther cawlled duarfes 
mony. The cumpace of Kenchestre hath 
bene by estimation as much as Hereford, 
excepting the castel, the which at Hereford 
ys very spatiose. Peaces of the walles 
and turrets yet appere, prope fundamenta, 
and more should have appered, if the 
people of Hereford town and other ther- 
abowt had not yn tymes paste pulled 
down muche and pyked owt of the best 
for theire buildinges. Of late, one Mr. 
Brainton, buylding a place at Stratton, a 
myle from Kenchestre, dyd fetch much 
tayled stone there toward his buildinges . 

- By lykelyhod men of old tyme went 
by Kenchestre to Hay, and so to Breknoc 
and Cair Mardyn. The place wher the 
town was ys al overgrowen with brambles, 
hasylles, and lyke shrubbes. Neverthe- 
lesse, here and there yet appere ruines of 
buyldinges, of the which the folisch people 


cawlle one the king of feyres’ chayre. Ther 
hath ben fownd nostra memoria lateres 
Britannici ; ct ex eisdem canales, aque 
ductus, tesselata pavimenta, fragmentum 
catenule auree, calear ex argenio, byside 
other strawng thinges. To be short, of 
the decaye of Kenchestre Hereford rose 
and florishyd.”’ 


Since Leland’s time the site of the 
old town was long celebrated for the 
remains which marked the spot, and 
it is still remarkable for the great num- 
ber of coins and other small articles 
of antiquity which are continually 
found scattered about. Of these a 
considerable number are in the posses- 
sion of the present proprietor and farmer 
of the land, Mr. Hardwick, although 
his best antiquities are understood to 
have been given to the late Dean of 
Hereford, after whose death they are 
said to have been sold by auction, and 
they appear to be scattered abroad, 
and perhaps mostly lost. Mr. Hard- 
wick has still a considerable quantity 
of coins, a few curious fragments of 
pottery and glass, with rings, beads, 
pins, keys, &c. including a little rude 
bronze of a stag, and a knife-handle 
representing the figure of a grey- 
hound, and bearing a close resem- 
blance to one of which an engraving 
is given in Mr. Roach Smith’s Antiqui- 
ties of Richborough, Reculver, and 
Lymne. A few antiquities from Ken- 
chester were exhibited by Mr. R. 
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Johnson, of Hereford, at the Worces- 
ter congress of the British Archzolo- 
gical Association, among which the 
most curious was a Roman oculist’s 
stamp, explained by Mr. Roach Smith 
in a paper on these antiquities in the 
Journal of the Association. A few 
other Kenchester antiquities are now 
in the possession of Mr. W. Fennell, 
of Wakefield, in Yorkshire, and were 
shewn to me recently by Mr. Roach 
Smith. The most curious of these 
were the three little bronzes of a mouse, 
a lion, and cock, figured (in their real 
size) in the annexed cuts, together 
with a diminutive bronze of a cultrum 
or chopper, in the possession of Mr. 


Hardwick, which is drawn in half 


its real size It is the fashion to 
call these little figures, which seem 
te have been found rather plentifully 
about Kenchester, ex votos, or votive 
offerings. A little bronze figure of an 
axe, found in excavating the villa at 
Woodchester in Gloucestershire, was 
thus designated by Lysons. But I 
consider it a far more probable sup- 
position that they are merely children’s 
toys. Every antiquary knows how 
general was the use of bronze among 
the Romans, and there is a rudeness 
of form about these figures which re- 
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sembles very much the character of the 
leaden children’s toys in modern times. 

The piece of masonry called in Le- 
land’s time “ the king of fairies’ chair,” 
was still standing at the beginning of 
the present century, and a view of it 
is given in one of the plates to the vo- 
lume on Herefordshire in the Beauties 
of England and Wales. An incorrect 
sketch of it had previously been given 
in Stukeley’s Itinerary. It consisted 
of a mass of brickwork, closely resem- 
bling a part of the “ Jury Wall” at 
Leicester, forming an arch or vault, 
with a niche over it, and presenting 
somewhat the appearance of a chair. 
An old man living in a cottage by the 
road-side, close to the remains of the 
ancient town walls, told us that he re- 
membered this monument well. He 
said that some forty years ago, he 
thinks, the young men of the village, 
who were then rather a wild set of 
fellows, went one day, either in frolic 
or in consequence of a wager, and un- 
dermined the “chair.” After it was 
thrown down, the farmer caused it to 
be broken up and cleared away. 

The same informant told me that he 
remembered stones having been dug 
up, with old-looking letters upon them, 
but, he added with a significant shake 
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of the head, “they meant nought.” 
One inscription found here, and that 
imperfect, has been recorded ; it was 
part of a dedication to the Emperor 
Numerianus, all that remained being 
the words 
IMP C MAR AVR NVMERIANO. 

Numerianus was the brother of Ca- 
rinus, and reigned jointly with him 
about two years. ‘This, I believe, is 
the only memorial of him yet found 
in Britain, and inscriptions bearing his 
name are very rare on the continent. 

By the liberal permission of Mr. 
Hardwick, some gentlemen of Here- 
ford, assembled by Dean Merewether, 
proceeded some five or six years ago 
to excavate on the site of the ancient 
city at Kenchester ; but they seem to 
have gone to work without any sys- 
tem, and to have had no particular 
reason for digging a hole in one place 
more than in another. They came, 
however, upon a coarse tessellated 
pavement, one of those which no 
doubt lie thickly scattered under the 
soil, and it was determined to carry it 
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off entire, and deposit it in the mu- 
seum of the Philosophical Institution 
at Hereford. But the Herefordshire 
peasantry have their own peculiar 
notions about such monuments, and 
confident that an immense treasure 
lay concealed beneath it, they deter- 
mined to be beforehand with the 
learned antiquaries in carrying off the 
prize. Accordingly, during the night, 
when it was left unprotected, a party 
of them came with pickaxes and other 
implements and broke it all to pieces. 
A few fragments only reached the 
museum.* The other articles found 
during these diggings are said to have 
gone into the private collection of the 
Dean, with which they were eventually 
dispersed. The money collected for 
the purpose was soon expended, and 
the diggers somewhat unhandsomely 
left to Mr. Hardwick the task of 
filling up the holes they had made. In 
a certain state of the crops I aim told 
that the lines of the houses and streets 
of the Roman town may be distinctly 
traced. 


A PAPER ON PUPPETS. 


MADAME DE PUYSIEUX was 
a witty and vivacious lady. Among 
her recorded sayings is one that ex- 
ceedingly well suits us for the nonce. 
*“ | would rather,” she said, “ be occa- 
sionally found looking at puppets than 
listening to philosophers.” ‘There was 
doubtless some reason in this ; but the 
fact is also indubitable that puppets 
and philosophy are not so far apart. 
The latter has often condescended to 
illustrate the former. The learned 
and serious Jesuit Mariantonio Lupi 
devoted his brief leisure to writing 


upon them ; the great mathematicians 
Commandino d’Urbino and Torniano 
di Cremona stooped to play with and 
perfect them; Le Sage and Piron wrote 
plays for them; Ben Jonson brought 
them on the stage; Addison has im- 
mortalized them in stately verse; and 
Haydn seriously addressed himself to 
composing exquisite music whereby to 
grace their motion. These are but 
modern illustrations. We shall, how- 
ever, presently discover that the great 
and gifted men of a very remote anti- 
quity were wont also to turn from 








* “The tessellated pavement lately discovered by the Dean of Hereford and other 








gentlemen in making researches at Kenchester, in this county, was, when found, about 
thirteen feet long and two feet wide, but a very considerable portion of it was de- 
stroyed on Sunday night. It is supposed to have formed the border of an apartment. 
The tessere are from three-eighths to half an inch square, and are of a white, red, 
blue, and dark colour. The white appear to consist of lava, and they are all sus- 
ceptible of a very fine polish. They were placed in the usual description of concrete, 
the composition of which has not to this day been fully ascertained. Mr. Jennings, 
sculptor, has, by direction of the Dean, securely arranged in plaster of paris about six 
feet square of the border of the pavement, and we understand that it will be placed 
among other interesting relics of antiquity in the Philosophical Institution.’’—Hereford 
Journal. Tessellated pavements and hypocausts were not unfrequently found in past 
times during the operations of the labourer on the site of Kenchester. 
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the consideration of mighty problems, 
and carve puppets that should excite 
ecstasy in the wide world of “little 
people.” 

Surely there is dignity in a subject 
treating even of toys that have been 
in fashion for three thousand years, 
and have afforded amusement to two- 
thirds of the human race. The sub- 
ject, at all events, has been recently 
discussed at some length by M. Charles 
Magnin, in successive numbers of the 
“ Revue des Deux Mondes.” This dili- 
gentinquirer has had recourse to every 
source of information, and brought 
away from all something worth know- 
ing. He has laid nearly every previous 
writer on the same subject under con- 
tribution, and it is to this varied com- 
pilation that we shall be indebted for 
much that we have to state. We 
regret being compelled to add, that 
many of the passages cited or referred 
to by M. Magnin appear to us to have 
been somewhat carelessly read, or 
rather hasty and incorrect conclusions 
drawn from them; but this we shall 
shew subsequently. 

The gravest of authors are at issue 
as to the actual origin of the puppet 
race. Charles Nodier is satisfied in 
tracing it to the doll that lies in un- 
conscious felicity within the loving 
arms of youthfal and precocious ma- 
ternity. M. Charles Magnin, on the 
other hand, maintains that the puppet 
does not spring from the hearth but 
from the altar. The rude god whittled 
out of a gnarled bough is with him the 
undoubted sire of the universe of dolls. 
The puppet served for pious before it 
stooped to domestic purposes, and it 
excited awe long before it won laughter 
or challenged admiration. It lived in 
a wood, and ruled savages; as civiliza- 
tion advanced, it changed its habits, 
form, and features, and, ceasing to 
affright man, undertook the happier 
task of amusing him. 

Such is the legendary record of pup- 
pets. We must turn over the graphic 
pages of the “father of history” for 
the first authentic mention of their 
employment. The guests at an Egyp- 
tian feast, when they grew hilarious, 
were called back to sober propriety by 
the exhibition of a little fo a and 
the admonition to reflect ~1pon the 
lesson it conveyed. The British Mu- 
seum possesses many of these figures, 

2 
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as well as others that appear to be toys 
that have been buried with their loved 
little owners. There is some uncer- 
tainty on this point, however, for it is 
known that on deceased persons it was 
the custom to place little figures, sup- 
posed to represent the deity who had 
particular influence over the part 
whereon the image was laid. We be- 
lieve that the liver was the only portion 
of the body that had not its peculiar 
divinity. That obstinate organ has 
always defied gods and men, i jecore 
nigro nascuntur domini, and over these 
even the Egyptian Pantheon availed 
nothing. Whether the figures in our 
Museum are actual toys or counterfeit 
presentments of very swarthy gods, it 
is not in every instance easy to deter- 
mine. From conjecture, however, we 
can turn to Herodotus and certainty. 
That worthy Halicarnassian tells us in 
his second book that in Egypt, on the 
festival of Osiris, or Bacchus, a puppet 
figure of the joyous god, a cubit in 
height, with some indecent mechanism 
moved by the pulling of a string, was 
carried in procession by the women. 
When previously speaking of the figure 
of Pan, he states that the deity in 
question is worshipped under a form 
known not to be his real one, for a 
reason, he says, which he “ had rather 
not mention.” So in the case of the 
Bacchus he confines himself to stating 
that there were “sacred and mysterious 
reasons” for the same. We are now 
aware that the unseemly practice was 
really a species of invocation that the 
earth might be impregnated with pro- 
lific virtue. 

We next arrive at articulated 
figures. ‘The statue of Jupiter Am- 
mon nodded to the attendant priests 
when he was about to prophesy. So 
Apollo at Heliopolis would not open 
his lips till his ministers had carried 
him whither he would go. Aloft on 
the shoulders of his bearers, he guided 
them as with reins. On being ques- 
tioned, he graciously bowed his head 
if he approved, or fell back if he dis- 
sented. When placed on the ground 
of his temple, he was seen to ascend 
without aid till his head touched the 
roof, and there he remained fixed till 

rayers brought him down again. 
tis suggested that the magnet may 
have been employed to accomplish 
this feat. How this may have been 
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defies aught but conjecture. Volun- 
tary motion of inanimate objects was 
always an evidence of their divinity. 
When Juno paid her celebrated visit 
to Vulcan, she found him engaged in 
the manufacture of tripods that moved 
about and performed their office with 
a bustling air of the most zealous 
assiduity : 

Full twenty tripods for his hall he fram’d, 

That, plac’d on living wheels of massy gold, 

Wond’rous to tell, instinct with spirit roll’d 

From place to place around the blest abodes, 

Self-mov’d, obedient to the beck of gods. 

We need not remind our readers 
that there were of old not less than 
ten cities known by the name of Nysa. 
At two of these, Nysa in India and 
Nysain Ethiopia, Bacchus (Dio-Nysus) 
was held in extreme reverence. In 
the last-named city, Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus manifested his reverence for 
the god by honouring the deity’s great 
festival after a pleasing fashion. The 
King had a figure of the joyous divinity 
made expressly for the occasion. It 
was eight cubits in height, and was 
drawn through the city, attired in a 
tunic of yellow and gold, with a Ma- 
cedonian mantle hanging from the 
shoulders. The god was seated in a 
car, and as he passed through the 
gazing crowds, he ever and anon ma- 
jestically rose, poured, not wine but 
milk from a bowl, and then solemnly 
reseated himself. Although not alto- 
gether germane to the matter, we may 
yet be permitted to notice that the 
district around the Euboean Nyssa was 
so celebrated for its fertility, that men 
proverbially said of it that a vine-twig 
planted there at night bore grapes be- 
fore morning. Czesar Vopiscus asserts 
something similar of Rosea: “ Put a 
vine-pole in the ground,” he says, “ at 
sunset, and before dawn it will be lost 
in the grass.” If for no other purpose, 
these examples will serve to show that 
our transatlantic wits have been anti- 
cipated in their exaggerated phrases 
by classic antiquity. 

Among the p oer Deedalus is fa- 
mous, in legend at least, as the founder 
of the art of figure-making. He is said 
to have flourished about a thousand 
years before Christ, and, despite what 
is occasionally told of him, he was pro- 
bably but a rude craftsman. He was 
the first who introduced quicksilver 
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into figures, and, by this process, is said 
to have lent a sort of motion to a 
wooden image of Venus. It is added 
that some of his figures were so given 
to activity, as to require being made 
fast when not wanted to move, without 
which precaution they would, like the 
leg in the legend, have continued run- 
ning about without intermission. All 
the Greek puppets belong to the Deda- 
lian sek They were generally of 
wood or baked clay, were set in motion 
by strings, and were invariably of the 
feminine gender. It was customary 
to place them in the coffins of young 
girls; and M. Magnin cites a passage 
from the Rudens of Plautus, which 
does not tend to prove the statement. 
He is equally. unlucky in quoting 
Xenophon’s graphic description of the 
banquet in the house of Callias, to de- 
monstrate that the noblest Athenians 
condescended to be amused with re- 
| sonora by puppets. There is, 

owever, not a word touching puppets 
throughout the lively narrative of the 
learned and gallant Hg The Syra- 
cusan showman exhibits a living boy 
and girl, who go through some rather 
dangerous gymnastic exercises, which 
excite considerable disgust in the mind 
of Socrates, who is much better pleased 
when the graceful pair represent in his 
presence the ballet of “Bacchus and 
Ariadne.” ‘These children not only 
danced but sang; and, if it be sug- 
gested that the feat of singing might 
be easily contrived for a puppet by a 
clever stage manager, we may also 
suggest that the Syracusan speaks on 
one occasion, in answer to Socrates, 
so plainly as to leave no doubt that 
there were “flesh, blood, and blue 
veins” in the composition of his elegant 
little slave. We think too that An- 
tiochus Cyzenicus is but indifferently 
treated by ourauthor. Cleopatra had 
quite as much reason to be proud of 
him as of his half-brother, the other 
Antiochus, who had a nose which 
acquired for its owner the name of 
Grypus, and which might have as- 
tonished the Strasburghers. The first 
named Antiochus is set down by M. 
Magnin as a Prince whose time was 
given up to playing with buffoons and 
puppets. Diodorus does indeed say 
that when his kingdom was assailed 
it lacked military _— for its de- 
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fence ; a statement we are reluctant 
to believe, inasmuch as Antiochus was 
somewhat celebrated for their inven- 
tion. He invented puppets as well as 
machines, and his animals whose limbs 
moved by strings were as agreeable to 
his friends as his engines with unpro- 
nounceable names were distasteful to 
his enemies. In truth, the philosophers 
of old thought nothing below their 
consideration. Lord Brougham can 
* not only treat ably of the polarization 
of light, but keep a whole parlour full 
of little folks in a state of uproarious 
enthusiasm at his impromptu fairy 
stories. So in Greece, Archytus the 
mathematician constructed for his 
young acquaintances a hollow pigeon 
that could fly—the original Montgol- 
fier! In like manner, Dedalus, who 
made quicksilvered tumblers, also dis- 
covered the use of the wedge, and the 
science of sailing; while Cnidus, the 
great astronomer, not only regulated 
the year and brought the celestial 
sphere from Egypt, but made all his 
little cousins glad with the excellence 
of the puppets he invented, and the 
fantasticness of their movements. 
Although Xenophon does not en- 
dorse the sentiments attributed to 
him by M. Magnin, it is very possible 
that the Greeks had their fantoccini. 
That they crowded to see puppet 
plays in public we know. These were 
fashionable after the theatres had been 
suppressed by the puritan Macedonian 
faction. The method of representa- 
tion was in many respects like that 
still followed by the itinerant ma- 
nagers of wooden companies in our 
own days. The like permanence of 
fashion has clung to our childish 
games. The old Muinda is the modern 
blind-man’s-buff; Chytrinda is hot 
cockles ; Trigodiphasis is hob-cherry ; 
and Scriblerus, we remember, per- 
mitted his illustrious son to play at 
puss-in-the-corner, for the suflicient 
reason that it was the Apodidascinda 
of the ancients. There is one classical 
game that has gone out of fashion, 
and we are not altogether surprised 
at it; seeing that it consisted of a 
round ball, on which stood one of the 
players, whose neck was in a noose 
which hung from above. In one hand 
he held a knife. It was the part of 
his opponents to kick the ball from 
under his feet. If, when this was 
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done, he succeeded in cutting the rope 
he won the game; if not he lost it— 
and got hanged. 

To return to our figures, we may 
state that the Italian temples were re- 
markable for their gods who moved. 
In the fane of the two Fortunes at 
Antium,—a fane of which Rome her- 
self was profoundly ignorant, until 
she learned the fact after painful in- 
quiry in search of a temple of Fortune, 
—the goddess, 


Diva gratum que regis Antium presens, 


moved both arms and head when the 
solemnity was required. So, at Pre- 
neste, the figures of the youthful 
Jupiter and Juno, lying in the lap of 
Fortune, moved, and excited awe 
thereby. ‘The statue of Servius Tul- 
lus is said to have shaded his eyes when- 
ever that very strong-minded woman, 
his daughter and murderess, passed 
before it. It was a common thing for 
the images of the gods, when dis- 
pleased, to turn away their heads from 
the meat placed before them, and 
thereby fill a whole district with terror, 
and a healthy desire to do whatever 
the priests enjoined. When the Athe- 
nians were slow to desert the capital 
and take to their ships, the sacred 
wooden dragon of Minerva not only 
refused to eat his cakes but rolled 
himself out of the temple and down 
into the sea, as though to indicate to 
the people the direction in which re- 
sided safety. As for the huge pup- 
pets used in religious processions, 
nothing now exists like them save in 
some of the festival processions in 
Flemish towns. Our venerable city 
brethren, Gog and Magog, are the 
ancient freemen of that guild. In some 
of the smaller images our worthy friend 
Punch figures with his wonted éclat. 
M. Magnin holds that the French Poli- 
chinel is not a descendant of the pup~ 
pet with the Phrygian bonnet, but an 
image caricaturing some old boasting 
captain of Gascony. The breast pro- 
tuberance he considers to be merely 
the exaggeration of the bowed cuirass; 
an explanation which we are far 
from feeling bound to honour with 
acceptance. 

Puppets found favour at the hands 
of the early Fathers of the Church; 
perhaps for the reason that more de- 
cency was observed in the speeches of 
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the shows than in those of the stage; 
perhaps for the reason that as they 
had served to amuse the people before, 
they might serve to instruct them 
now. ‘The Fathers, however, were di- 
vided upon this point. Some advo- 
cated the use of every and any means 
that could further religion ; others de- 
clared that nothing was lawful but 
what was in itself holy. The fashion 
however prevailed, and allegorical 
figures became common. The fish, 
the lamb, the “ good shepherd,” and 
such like representations, gladdened 
the hearts of simple people, till the 
church planted her canons against 
them exclusively, and insisted upon 
the adoption of figures of the Saviour 
in His human form, The command 
was but slowly complied with. In the 
fourth century artists had not got be- 
yond the bust of Jesus. By the end 
of the seventh century we meet with 
the sacred figure, in slight relief, 
carved on the wooden cross. It re- 
quired full another century before the 
reluctant or incapable artists achieved 
the complete anatomical figure hang- 
ing from the cross. But when this 
was once accomplished progress was 


soon made beyond it, and images of 


the Saviour and the Madonna, with 
moveable limbs, set in motion by 
strings, became common throughout 
Europe. We hear of one gravely 
moving through Lucca on foot and 
blessing the people as he passed along. 
This was the counterpart of the Bac- 
chus at Nysa. The Boxley Madonna 
again was long the glory of Kent. It 
not only moved the head but opened 
and closed the eyes. The Rimini Ma- 
donna is but a poor plagiarism of our 
Lady of Boxley. Maundrell, at the 
end of the seventeenth century, saw 
an image of Christ so flexible that it 
was difficult to distinguish at a dis- 
tance between it and a dead body. 
These figures were so often used to 
deceive the people that the employ- 
ment of them was forbidden by several 
Councils—but in vain. Some of them 
were of such exquisite workmanshi 

that the makers of them were taxed wit 

having the devil for an ally, and the 
figure-makers generally were consigned 
to infamy. One day, in the year 1086, 
the holy abbot Hugues, attending at 
Cluny to give investiture to some 
half hundred novices, refused confer- 
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ring the benediction upon one of them 
under the plea, “ Mechanicum illum 
esse et necromantie deditum.” And 
yet the ablest artists were among the 
priests themselves—nay, were some- 
times to be found among the popes. 
Sylvester the Second is said to have 
constructed a brazen head. Roger 
Bacon and Robert Grossehead were 
celebrated for the same achievement, 
while Albertus Magnus has the merit 
of having constructed an androide, a 
semblance of a man, of such perfection 
that it could support an argument 
with satisfaction to itself and discom- 
fort to its opponents. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, when young, ventured to enter 
upon a discussion with this figure, and 
the androide so perplexed the priest 
with his shower of syllogisms that the 
latter broke his head for his pains, and 
ruined his argumentative powers for 
ever. 

The ecclesiastical puppets were pro- 
bably productions with more than 
mere pretensions to rank among ob- 
jects of art and science. The semi- 
religious and popular puppets were too 
gross to deceive; and yet the great dra- 
gon of Paris, slain by St. Marcel, whose 
simulacrum dragged itself through the 
city during the Rogation days, was 
probably contemplated with as much 
awe by the youthful beholders as the 
sacred dragon of Minerva was at 
Athens by such of the citizens as lived 
before the innovating period of the 
free-thinking Anaxagoras. 

Contemporary with the puppets, 
having reference to their palmy days, 
were the biblical ballads, and, we may 
add, the graphic chivalrous ones also. 
M. Magnin we think is over hasty in 
concluding that these ballads were 
written for no other purpose than 
being sung during a puppet-show, as 
explanatory of the action then being 
represented. In his eagerness to de- 
tect in every book he opens a refer- 
ence to re generally, he reminds 
us of the Duke of Bridgwater’s en- 
gineer, who never could look upon a 
river as having any other use than 
feeding navigable canals. 

We do not mean to say that poetry 
was not employed to interpret “ pup- 
petery ;” prose often was ; and bathos 
was frequently the consequence. Thus 
Galen speaks of puppets so anatomi- 
cally perfect that Heaven might have 
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taken a hint therefrom. Synesius 
Bishop of Ptolemais, too, referring to 
effects following at long intervals the 
impelling cause, divinely given, stum- 
bles upon an unprofitable simile, and 
compares such effects to the motion in 
the limbs of the puppet long after the 
showman has ceased to pull the 
strings! 

In far better taste has Herrade of 
Landsberg, abbess of Hohenburg, called 
in the aid of puppets, in order to in- 
culcate wisdom. In the famous MS. 
of the 12th century which is in the 
library of the city of Strasburg, and 
which is known by the name of Hortus 
Deliciarum, the abbess has on one page 
represented two “lords” of the crea- 
tion in full combat, but every move- 
ment ruled by strings attached to their 
limbs, and which are pulled by two 
showmen, each standing at the end of 
a plank, which is the battle-field of the 
combatants. Beneath this satire upon 
lordly man, the abbess has penned the 
following exquisite comment :— 

Unde superbit homo, cujus conceptio culpa, 

Nasci poena, labor vita, necesse mori ? 

Vana salus hominis, vanum decus, omnia vana ; 

Inter vana nihil vanius est homine. 

Post hominem vermis, post vermem fit cinis, eheu ! 

Sic in non-hominem vertitur omnis homo. 

This is a good sermon, but dis- 
courses as weightily fraught with im- 
perishable truth were not unknown to 
the ancients. The readers of Petro- 
nius Arbiter may remember the feast, 
the dances, the puppets, and the orgy 
at the house of Trimalcion. At the 
very moment when the “fun is fast 
and furious,” the host turns round to 
his guests, and recalls them to them- 
selves, by applying the following cold 
application of verse to fevered imagi- 
nations :— 

Heu, heu, nos miseros, quam toties homuncio nil 
est! 

Sic erimus cuncti, postquam nos auferet Orcus. 

Ergo vivamus, dum licet esse, bene. 

If our little actors fell into disuse 
from the thirteenth to the fifteenth 
century, it was only to reappear in 
Italy with an éclat which they never 
previously enjoyed. Of modern pup- 
pets Italy is the birth-place and per- 
manent home. In front of a puppet- 
show exists an equality of all classes, 
who fraternise for the moment, to en- 
joy the liberty which puppets alone 
in the Peninsula appear to possess. 
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They imitate nature with such perfec- 
tion as to confer on their constructors 
the name of artists. In the regular pup- 
pet-theatres, where none but wooden 
actors appear on the stage, the scenery 
and accessories are in such due pro- 
portion with the performers that the 
eye yields ready consent to the illusion. 
Burlettas, sparkling extravaganzas, 
melodramas, and even grand operas, 
are represented. In the latter case 
the mute prima donna on the stage in- 
variably answers by her expressive 
pantomime to the voice which is ut- 
terred for her behind the scenes, and 
when a bouquet is flung to her, her 
grateful emotion is, as Mr. Carlyle 
would say, “a noticeable thing.” The 
puppet ballet-dancers are even more 
wonderful than their vocal brethren. 
Rome extends to them the privilege of 
playing in the capital even in solemn 
seasons. The Church censorship is 
however strict, as might be expected, 
and it evidencesits care for the proprie- 
ties, by requiring that no female pup- 
pet shall appear on the stage without 
a pair of light-blue silk drawers ;—a 
regulation which forcibly reminds us 
of Swift's saying, that “a very nice 
man is often a man of nasty ideas.” 
The private Che ga one soe in Italy in- 
dulge in political allusions, to the de- 
light of an audience who are invited 
for the express enjoyment attendant 
on listening to such matters. In Flo- 
rence the private companies are re- 
markable for their coarseness, to which 
they who pay for it do not object. We 
may add that in Milan the fool of the 
puppet-stage is invariably a native of 
Turin ; while among the Piedmontese 
puppets the fool of the farce and the 
villain of the melodrama are, of course, 
of Lombard origin. 

The Spanish puppets are of Italian 
derivation. Torriani invented many 
in order to amuse Charles V. in his 
retirement among the monks of St. 
Just. These were so clever that the 
brotherhood suspected the artist of 
being leagued with evil powers; but 
the uses to be drawn from these figures 
were so apparent that the Church in 
Spain employed them largely in the 
working of miracles. The modern 
Prince of Puppets, our friend Punch, 
never got thoroughly naturalised in 
Spain. The fact is that the unscru- 
pulous fellow is of Neapolitan descent; 
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and, since Naples revolted against the 
Spanish government, Pulcinello is 
looked upon as a very dangerous per- 
son. Seneca, on the other hand, being 
a native of Cordova, is a great fa- 
yourite. His history is faithfully re- 
presented,—with an addition that re- 
minds one of the new act put by M. 
Dumas to Shakspere’s Hamlet. This 
addition consists in the ascent of the 
heathen philosopher to Heaven, where, 
at the feet of the figure of the Saviour, 
he recites the creed, and professes him- 
self a Christian. After all, this is not 
more absurd than the act of the Pope 
who converted 'I'rajan to Christianity 
three hundred years after the Em- 
peror’s death, and who had nearly 
canonised him, to boot, in spite of the 
remonstrance of the astounded College 
of Cardinals ! 

M. Magnin struggles hard to prove 
Punch of French birth, but without 
success. He was a highly-honoured 
puppet, nevertheless, as the registers 
of the royal treasury certify, ex. gr. 
“ Paid to Brioché, the puppet-player, 
for sojourning at St. Germain en Laye 
during September, October, and No- 
vember, 1669, to divert the royal 
children, 1,365 livres.” The royal chil- 
dren of France must have had enough 
of this sort of amusement, the Dauphin 
particularly, who had had two months 
of puppet playing before that of 
Brioché, as is shown by the same re- 
gistry. “Paid to Francois Daitelin, 
puppet-player, for the fifty-six days he 
remained at St. Germain to amuse 
Monseigneur le Dauphin (July and 
August, 1669), 820 livres.” Bossuet, 
the Dauphin’s tutor, persecuted both 
puppets and Protestants, and both, but 
especially the latter, were reckoned 
for a time among the things that were 
reprobate and abominable. Brioché 
himself was suppressed; but he had 
friends at court, and the King who 
would execute a Protestant for preach- 
ing, signed a decree which authorised 
the mountebank to continue playing. 
Due gratitude was shown in return, 
and, among the favourite pieces repre- 
sented by puppets at the famous fairs 
of St. Germain and St. Laurent, was 
“ The Destruction of the Huguenots.” 
The puppet-plays at these fairs, in 
Paris, were got up with much mag- 
nificence, and were wittily written,— 
but with as much indecency as wit, 
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articularly during the last years of 
Les XIV. and the time of the Re- 
ent. The puppets alone had full 
iberty of speech, when that and every 
other species of freedom was as dead 
in France as it is at this moment. 
Le Sage and Piron wrote pieces ex- 
pressly for them. Thus, while plays 
in France were acted in puppet-shows, 
puppet-shows, in England, were in- 
troduced into plays. Of this, the Bar- 
tholomew Fair of Jonson is a sufficient 
example. The vogue of the French 
ea oar is proved by the fact that the 

egent Dukeof Orleans, with his com- 
pany of “Roués,” often remained in 
the fair till long after midnight to 
witness representations where the 
coarser the wit the more it was en- 
“Les plus gros mots sont les 
meilleurs.” All the chef deuvres of 
the French stage were immediatel 
parodied on the puppet boards, and, 
saving the licence of speech, the parody 
was often superior to the original. It 
was so attractive that the regular 
actors complained, and sought for the 
suppression of their wooden rivals. 
But Punch and his brethren pleaded 
their ancient privilege “de parler et 
de p—r.” The plea was held good, 
and the puppets triumphed over the 
Thespians. The quarrel, being a famil 
one, was of course carried on wit 
undying hostility. The puppet-players 
took every opportunity of ridiculing 
the extravagances of the more serious 
stage. When the fashion of calling 
for “the author” of a successful new 
piece was established upon the example 
set of calling for Valtaire after the 
first representation of Merope, the 
puppets availed themselves of the op- 
portunity for caricaturing. “Le com- 
pére Fee Polichinelle de lui faire 
entendre une de ses ceuvres, et aprés 
avoir regu une reponse fort incongrue, 
le compére s’empressait de demander 
‘Tauteur, Tauteur! satisfaction que 
s’empressait de lui donner Polichi- 
nelle, aux grands éclats de rire de 
Yassemblée.” The contrast with this 
will call up but a ghastly smile when 
we find that while the crowd on the 
Place Louis XV. were waiting to 
witness the execution of the King, 
Punch was being serio-comically guil- 
lotined in one corner of the square, to 
the great delight of the spectators. 
Indeed the Vieux Cordelier tells us 
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that Punch daily filled up the intervals 
of executions, and so varied the plea- 
sures of an impatient multitude. But 
what neither the “ Vieux Cordelier” 
nor M. Magnin tells us, is the fate of 
this very Punch, or rather of the man 
and his wife who exhibited the popular 
poppet. Their fate is seneeded by the 

arquis de Custine. Punch, it ap- 
pears, ventured on some jokes against 
the Terrorists. His master and mistress 
were thereupon seized. They bore 
their brief imprisonment with heroism, 
and they were executed on the spot 
whereon had perished their sovereign 
and queen. 

The French Revolution had the 
effect of destroying every ancient in- 
stitution with which it came in contact. 
It touched the old German empire, 
and the German empire disappeared. 
It came into collision with the Venetian 
Seignory, and that respectable des- 
potism endured dissolution. We need 
not therefore be surprised that the 
fairs and puppet-plays that had amused 
a court, courtezans, and people gave 
way against a pressure which might 
not be resisted. The line of theatres 
on the Boulevard du Temple has 
succeeded to the ancient shows, and 
the chief resulting difference is, that 
very awkward men and women now 
enact the most sacred subjects where 
puppets once did the same office less 
revoltingly. 

If a popular movement finally de- 
clared that the puppet dynasty had 
ceased to reign, it was a despotic will 
that abolished the use of such efligies 
in church spectacles. Louis XIV. on 
witnessing one of these sights at Dieppe, 
was so shocked thereat that he or- 
dered their general suppression. The 
French word for ys “ Mario- 
nette” applied — ly only to the 
Virgin Mary; but, like the Catrinette 
of the little Savoyard, it has ceased to 
have an exclusive application.* 

On the subject of puppets in England, 
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we do not find that M. Magnin has 
advanced anything that is not already 
known to our readers. He touches 
upon our old church shows, interludes, 
and pageants; on the diverse names 
borne by our most famous wooden 
heroes, and also by their proprietors, 
from Pad, Cookly, Powell, and the 
daughter of Colley Cibber, down to 
Curran, who, taking upon himself, in 
sport, the charge of a show for one 
night, in speaking for the actors, found 
it so easy to maintain both sides of 
an argument that he therefrom was 
convinced of his proper vocation for 
the law! M. Magnin shows some re- 
search, and manifests occasionally an 
amusing alacrity at misapprehension. 
Upon the latter we have not space to 
enlarge; with regard to the former, 
we may express our surprise that the 
author has overlooked Pepys, from 
whose brief journalising we get a world 
of intelligence. “ 12th Nov. 1661. My 
wife and I to ‘Bartholomew Fayre,’ 
with puppets (which I had seen once 
before, and the play without puppets 
often); but though I love the play as 
much as ever I did, yet I do not like 
the puppets at all, but think it to be a 
lessening to it.” On the 9th of May, 
in the following year, we find him in 
Covent Garden “to see an Italian 
puppet-play, that is within the rayles 
there—the best that ever I saw, and 
great resort of gallants.” In a fort- 
night he takes poor Mrs. Pepys to the 
same play. In October, he says, “ Lord 
Sandwich is at Whitehall with the 
King, before whom the puppet-plays 
I saw this summer in Covent Garden, 
are acted thi$ night.” On the 30th 
August, 1667, being with a merr 

party at Walthamstow, he left his wife 
to get home as well as she could: “I 
to Bartholomew Fayre, to walk up and 
down; and there, among other things, 
find my Lady Castlemaine at a puppet- 
play, ‘ Patient Grizell;’ and the street 
full of people expecting her coming 


* Of all the religious puppets, ancient or modern, perhaps none exceed in singularity 


the ecclesiastical puppets at Lassu, in Thibet. 
recites the greatest number of prayers best secures his salvation. 


It is an axiom there that he who 
This may be done 


vicariously. The rich set little water-mills in their streams, with prayers written on 
the wheels, every evolution of which is good for so many prayers said by the owner. 
For the use of the pious poor a paper puppet inscribed all over with prayers is set up 


in the temples. 


For a small coin, a man may have the privilege of making this puppet 


spin round, and thereupon he is considered as having repeated all the prayers which 
are written on the paper of which the mannikin is composed. 
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out. Iconfess I did wonder at her 
courage to come abroad, thinking the 
people would abuse her; but they, 
silly people, do not know the work she 
ws 8 and therefore suffered her with 
great respect to take coach, and so 
away without any trouble at all.” The 
last allusion made by Pepys on this 
subject forms an admirable commentary 
on the approving ecstasy expressed 
by M. Magnin at the lashing which 
the “ Precisians” receive at the hands 
of Lantern’s puppets in Jonson's 
comedy. On the 5th Sep. 1668, Pepys 


is again on the old ground “ to see the 
play ‘Bartholomew Faire,’ with pup- 
pets. And it is an excellent play; 
the more I see it the more I love the 
wit of it ; only ” (he adds) “ the business 
of abusing the Puritans begins to grow 
stale, and of no use, they being the 
people that, at last, will be found. the 
wisest!” We began with a quotation 
from Puysieux, we may end with the 
one just cited from Pepys ; and lower- 
ing the curtain of our little theatre we 
leave our audience to “metal more 
attractive.” Joun Doran. 





LETTERS OF MRS. PIOZZI, ON THE PUBLICATION OF HER ANEC- 
DOTES OF DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON, 


THE name of Mrs. Piozzi is well 
known, partly from her own writings, 
but more particularly from her long 
intimacy with Dr. Johnson, and as one 
of his biographers. When Mrs. Thrale 
she was for sixteen or seventeen years 
the mistress of the house in which 
Johnson spent his happiest hours, and 
indeed the greater part of his time ; 
but because, by her second marriage 
with Signor Piozzi, she gave irrevo- 
cable offence to her arbitrary old 
friend, it became the fashion* to take 
part against her, and to decry, not 
only the prudence of her personal 
conduct, but also the value of her 
literary memoirs. In the Literary 
Calendar of Living Authors, published 
in 1816, it is remarked that— 

“Mrs. Piozzi was the intimate friend 
and correspondent of Dr. Johnson, whose 
displeasure she incurred by her very im- 
prudent marriage; and when the Doctor 
died she published letters and anecdotes 
of that venerable character, without pay- 
ing much regard to the propriety of the 
selection, or the veracity of her relations. 
The late ingenious Joseph Baretti, in 
particular, was very severe on her conduct; 
and Dr. Wolcot published an admirable 
poem, in which he exposed the literary 
lady and her competitor Mr. Boswell, under 
the appropriate titles of Bozzy and Piozzi.” 


Another generation is rather in- 
clined to regard with gratitude and 
esteem the contributions of both those 
persons to the vonage Nog sd of the 
eighteenth century. Mrs. Piozzi cer- 
tainly ranks next to Boswell among 
the biographers of Johnson, and Mr. 
Croker has made larger use of her 
anecdotes than of any other writer's, 
among the variorum Ana appended to 
his repeated editions of the Life of 
Johnson. 

A volume of Piozziana was pub- 
lished in 1833; and another series, 
extracted from her “British Syno- 
nomy” was given in this Magazine 
during 1849 and 1850. We are not 
aware that any extended memoir of 
her life has been published; but a 
brief one appeared in our Obituary 
at the time of her death in 1821.— An 
interesting series of her correspondence 
with Mr. Samuel Lysons was pub- 
lished in Bentley’s Miscellany, from 
July to December, 1850. 

pet been favoured with copies 
of some of the letters which passed 
between Mrs. Piozzi and her publisher 
Mr. Cadell during the preparation of 
her works upon Johnson, we think 
they cannot fail to be acceptable to 
our readers, as everything connected 





* See some remarks on this point in Gent. Mag. for Jan. 1847, p.3. In July, 
1786, Mrs. Piozzi’s portrait was published in the European Magazine, accompanied 
by a memoir which concludes with this observation :—“ From the Anecdotes of Dr. 
Johnson, a book which hes afforded as much entertainment as any one of the size that 
we recollect, and which has given birth to more of the effusions of spleen and the 
severity of criticism than it seems to deserve, we have derived most of this article.’’ 

+ See Gent. Mag. vol. xct, i. 470, 
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with the literary history of Johnson 
and his times seems to partake of the 
importance always attached to that ve- 
nerated name. It will be perceived that 
the division of her materials respecting 
Johnson into two publications, arose 
from the circumstance of her being in 
Italy, whilst many of her papers were 
locked up at the Bank of England. 
Her Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson were 

ublished in small octavo 1786, the 

etters in two volumes octavo 1788. 
All the following letters to Mr. Cadell 
relate more immediately to the former 
of these works :— 


“18th July, 1785. 

‘*T am favoured with your letter, and 
pleased with the advertisement, but it will 
be impossible to print the verses till my 
return to England, as they are all locked 
up with other papers in the Bank, nor 
should I choose to put the key (which is 
now at Milan) in any one’s hand except my 
own. If you will have the Anecdotes and 
print them first, I believe the Venetian 
Resident would be kind enough to carry 
them for me, as he is much Mr. Piozzi’s 
friend and mine, and will be in London 
the first or second month of next year at 
latest, perhaps somewhat sooner; but if 
that should be the case I am willing to 
double my diligence, and we may publish 
the two other volumes when I get back. 
Let me know your determination, and re- 
member the reliance I have made on your 
honour, in leaving the whole to be trans- 
acted by you in the absence of 

‘* Your most obdt. servt. 
“H. L. Prozzi.’’ 


‘* Sienna, 20 Octr. 1785. 

“ Sir,—I finished my Anecdotes of Dr. 
Johnson at Florence; and taking them 
with me to Leghorn, gota clean transcript 
made there, such as I hope will do for 
you to print from: though there may be 
some errors, perhaps many which have 
escaped me, as I am wholly unused to 
the business of sending manuscripts to 
the press,—and must rely on you to get 
every thing done properly when it comes 
into your hands. We left the book with 
Mr. Otto Franck, banker at Leghora, 
who promised to send it to London by 
the ship Piedmont, Joel Forster captain. 
It was sealed up and directed to you, and 
Mr. Otto Franck gave me his word you 
should receive it safely the moment the 
- vessel arrives at its place of destination. 
I thought it useless to write to you before 
now, and indeed I have been ill and have 
not thought of writing to anybody: when 
you shall be pleased to answer this letter, 
it must be to Naples that you direct ; and 

3 


Mrs. Piozzi’s Anecdotes of Johnson. 
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it is there too that I hope to be told of 
the manuscript coming safe to your hands, 
I have the fullest confidence of your doing 
everything for our mutual honour and 
advantage, and have only to wish that the 
book may be well received. 
‘«T am, Sir, your most humble serv‘, 
“ Hester Lyncw Prozzi. 


‘‘ Mr. Otto Franck consigns our manu- 
script to Mess. John and Francis Baring 
and Comp. It is to them therefore that 
you must make application, if it does not 
come to you without sending for. We 
left Leghorn the 6th of this month.”’ 


“* Naples, 26 Dec. 1785. 

“ Sir,—I wrote to you from Sienna last 
October,—I forget the day,—and told you 
in that letter that the Anecdotes of Dr. 
Johnson were sent from Leghorn to Lon- 
don in the ship Piedmont, or Prince of 
Piedmont, Joel Forster commander, con- 
signed by Mr. Otto Franck, banker at 
Leghorn, to Mess. John and Francis Baring 
and Compy. London. Never having had 
any answer to this letter, nor any account 
of the book’s arrival, I am afraid there 
has been some mistake or accident; and 
earnestly beg your answer by return of 
post, directed to Mr. Thos. Jenkins, 
banker, at Rome, as he will be sure to 
forward it to, 

“Sir, your most humble serv‘, 
“Hester L, Prozzi.’’ 


‘* Naples, 17 Feb. 1786. 

‘¢ Sir,—I am much obliged to you for 
the letter just now sent me from Rome by 
Mr. Jenkins, dated 24 of Jan. and feel 
sincerely mortified at the thoughts of 
having plagued you when your spirits were 
depress’d by a recent misfortune. Be 
assured, my good Sir, that I am perfectly 
satisfied to settle our pecuniary affairs in 
the manner you say other people do;— 
dividing the profits equitably between us, 
when print and paper are paid. The book 
will be larger than I thought for; I en- 
close you a list of friends who must have 
each of them one. Mr. Lysons is very 
goodnatured, and if the letter I wrote 
him the 3lst of last Dec* comes safe, he 
will have my thanks in it for his kind 
friendship; but I have never seen Mr. 
Boswell’s publication, nor should have 
known a word of its contents, had not 
two or three correspondents told me very 
lately that he had said some strange thing 
about Mrs. Montagu’s Essay on Shake- 
speare, and laid to my charge concerning 
it expressions w°" I never used. My dis- 
tance from all possibility of defending my- 
self will perhaps invite attacks ; but if I 
was weak enough to let such arrows poyson 
my peace, I should be very imprudent 
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indeed to engage as Mr. Cadell’s corre- 
spondent, and obedient servant, 
“Hester L. Piozzi. 
‘« Please to direct as before, to the care 
of Mr. Jenkins, at Rome.’’ 


“ Bishop of Peterborough. 

Mrs. Montague. 

Dr. Michael Lort, Saville-row.* 

Mr. Sam. Lysons. 

Mr. George James, Oxford-row, Bath. 

Mrs. Lewis, at Mrs. Codrington’s, Al- 
bemarle-street. 

Sir Lucas Pepys, Bart. 

Dr. Delap, Lewes, Sussex. 

Mr. Rich. Tidy, Brighthelmstone. 

Mr. Cator, Adelphi. 

Dr. Parker, St. James’s. 

Charles Selwin, Esq. Manchester-square. 

Mr. Henry Johnson :—will call for it. 

Count Turconi, Paris, if possible. 

Charles Jackson, Esq. of the Post-office. 

Sir Philip Jennings Clerke, Bart. 

Miss Jane Nicholson, No. 110, Bond- 
street. 

Mr. Lysous. 

Mr. Peach. 

Count Turconi lives at No. 24, Rue de 
Sautier, Paris.’’ 


** Rome, 3 March, 1786. 
‘Mr. Cadell, 

‘‘ Sir,—Having heard repeatedly from 
various acquaintance that Mr. Boswell has 
thought fit to prejudice me in the minds 
of the publick and of Mrs. Montagu, by 
giving them to understand that I disliked 


_— > 


Ulrich von Hutten. 
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her book, or words to that effect;+ I 
earnestly beg you will contradict the re- 
port in whatever manner you think most 
efficacious, and assure the town of my 
esteem for the distinguished talents of 
that lady, which can only be exceeded by 
my veneration of her character. 
‘*T am, sir, your obedt. servt. 
‘CH. L, Prozz1. 

‘¢ Be pleased to send the Anecdotes of 
Dr. Johnson’s Life, very finely bound, to 
Sam. Whitbread, Esq. Portman-square, 
and write in the first leaf of it, ‘ From the 
Author.’ ” 


‘¢ Venice, 20 May, 1786. 

“ Mrs. Piozzi sends her compliments 
to Mr. Cadell, and though she has not 
heard from him about the little book’s 
success, desires him to be assured that he 
is the only friend from whom she has not 
heard of it, as every post brings her very 
flattering accounts of its reception. What- 
ever money comes to her share (and she 
concludes they are getting rich apace now) 
may be paid into Mess. Drummonds and 
Co. in her name; and she begs that Mr. 
Cadell will present to Charles Shard, esq. 
aud to the Rev. Mr. L. Chappelow, of 
Hill Street, Berkeley Square, each a copy 
of the book, elegantly bound. She has 
another favour to beg, which is that he 
will send her three copies to Lyons, 
directing to Mons. Sepolina, as she wrote 
Mr. Lysons word two or three days ago.” 





ULRICH VON HUTTEN. 
Part VI. 


THE CASTLE OF EBERNBURG. 


ALBERT, Archbishop and Elector 
of Mentz, no doubt loved liberty, and 
was the earnest promoter of reform in 
all accessible directions; but Ulrich 
von Hutten’s enthusiasm, his aggres- 
sive character, and his escapades, were 
probably little to his taste. He there- 
fore perhaps was secretly glad when 
Hutten applied for permission to join 
the expedition of Sickingen against 
the Duke of Wurtemberg. The ap- 


plication was at once granted. The 
Archbishop, however, generously con- 
tinued to Ulrich the salary which he 
had been receiving as an officer in his 
service. On his way to Sickingen 
Hutten stopped at Rotenburg. Thence 
he sent one of his fervent and bold 
epistles to the King of France, earn- 
estly dissuading him from an intention 
which had been ascribed to the King 
of assisting Duke Ulrich. When 





_* In Dr. Lort’s letters to Dr. Percy, Bishop of Dromore, recently published in the 
Seventh volume of Nichols’s Literary Illustrations of the Eighteenth Century, are 
frequent allusions to his correspondence with Mrs. Piozzi in Italy, and extracts from 


her letters. 


T Full particulars on this matter will be found in Mrs. Piozzi’s correspondence with 


Gent. Mac. Vor. XX XVIL. 


Mr. Lysons, in Bentley’s Miscellany, to which we have already - “ees 
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Hutten and Sickingen met, the latter 
expressed in the warmest terms the 
delight he felt at beholding so true a 
knight and so celebrated a man. The 
friendship thus begun proved most 
faithful and lasting. 

The Duke of Wurtemberg took care 
to keep by fresh misdeeds the wrath of 
Germany against him from dying 
away. But the immediate occasion of 
the formidable onslaught on him in 
which Ulrich von Hutten was shortly 
to take a part was the following. As 
he sat at table with his prelates, news 
was brought him that the inhabitants 
of Reutlingen had killed his Castellain 
von Achalm to revenge the death of 
one of their fellow citizens. He sprang 
up in fury, immediately ordered out 
his troops and marched against Reut- 
lingen. After a brief siege of eight 
days the city was taken. It was a 
member however of the Suabian alli- 
ance, which delayed not a moment in 
organising retaliatory measures. Be- 
sides Francis von Sickingen, the Dukes 
of Bavaria and George von Freunds- 
berg, a brave and famous general of 
those days, commanded in the army 
which was gathered together for the 
Duke’s chastisement. ‘The Duke could 
offer no effective resistance. The Swiss 
in his service deserted him because 
they had no further interest in the 

uarrel than that of the hireling, and 
their prospect of pay became every 
day smaller. The Duke's circum- 
stances soon grew desperate. One 
strong hold, one town, surrendered 
after another. At last the capital 
Stuttgart was taken. Hutten was 
filled with horror at the sight of the 
grim dungeons where the poor pri- 
soners pined who were the victims of 
the Duke's cruelty and injustice. To 
help in rescuing, however, so many of 
the wronged and the wretched from 
the grasp of a tyrant must have more 
than compensated to Ulrich for the 
anguish which the spectacle of their 
fetters inspired. As Hutten also was 
a poet as well asa soldier, he found 
great delight in contemplating and in 
praising the fruitful fields, theserenesky, 
the salubrious air of Suabia, its vine- 
yards, its rivers, its valleys, its forests, 
and its mountains, with a capital which 
the Suabians themselves called the 
paradise of the earth. He only la- 
mented that so noble a land, now 
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smiling under the genial breath and 
adorned by the lavish hand of beauti- 
ful spring, should have a lord so wicked, 
so reckless, and so despotic. 

Reuchlin lived at Stuttgart. In a 
letter addressed to Erasmus from 
Mentz in June 1519, a few months 
therefore after the events we are now 
recording, Hutten says, “ At Stutt- 
gart I met Reuchlin, and found him 
overcome by terror. The good father 
was in exceeding dread of war's wild 
furies. But at my request Francis 
von Sickingen induced the generals 
to issue a proclamation throughout the 
army, that if Stuttgart were taken by 
storm no attack should be made on 
Reuchlin’s house. It is impossible for 
you to imagine how ardent and 
abounding Reuchlin was in his expres- 
sions of gratitude for this service ; 
though I am conscious of having done 
nothing but my duty, which was that 
of seeing that no harm befel one so 
learned and so excellent. Sickingen 
showed all his greatness in this affair ; 
a man whose like Germany has not for 
a long time had, and who deserves the 
fullest commendation which your pen 
ean give him to posterity. I have 
earnest hope that this man will add 
immensely to our nation’s fame. There 
is nothing among the ancients which 
we admire that. he does not make the 
grand and incessant object of his imi- 
tation. He is no less distinguished 
for eloquence than for sagacity, and 
combines with both a promptitude and 
an industry such as become the chief 
of anarmy. To what is common in 
— or in action he never descends. 
Him, as bravest among the brave, may 
Almighty God aid in all his under- 
takings.” ‘To this letter Erasmus sent 
from Antwerp along reply. To his 
correspondent, the most illustrious 
Hutten, as Erasmus names him, he 
presents very copious details regard- 
ing the character, the career, and the 
habits of Sir Thomas More, to whom 
Erasmus seems really to have felt the 
attachment which he only affected for 
others. 

From Stuttgart Hutten rode with 
his relations to the village where Jo- 
hann von Hutten was buried, and in 
the neighbourhood of which he had 
been murdered. In a letter to Arnold 
von Glauberg, a friend residing at 
Frankfort, Hutten wrote: “ We opened 
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the grave of Johann von Hutten. 
And then truly a most marvellous 
thing you would have witnessed, a 
thing which almost transcends human 
faith, that the body, though it has 
been in the ground four years, has 
neither wasted nor corrupted, and that 
the features were easily recognisable. 
When we touched the body blood 
gushed from it. Behold a testimony 
of innocence! We removed the corpse 
to Esslingen, whence it will be con- 
veyed to be laid among the tombs of 
Johann’s ancestry.” 

Tiibingen, and all the other cities 
of the dukedom, fell into the hands of 
the Alliance. Hutten displayed the 
greatest bravery during the whole of 
the war, yet found little opportunity 
of distinguishing himself, as the Duke 
was not strong enough to risk a pitched 
battle ; and skirmishes and sieges did 
not satisfy Hutten’s impatient nature. 
In June, 1519, after the Duke had 
been beaten at every point, and driven 
from his dominions, Ulrich von Hutten 
returned to Mentz, where he was re- 
ceived with much distinction. 

Hutten had scarcely laid aside his 
sword when he rushed into a contro- 
versy more remarkable for its bitter- 
ness than its dignity. Edward Lee, 
an English theologian, who after bein 
chaplain and almoner to Henry VIII. 
ultimately became archbishop of York, 
published a scurrilous book intended 
to damage the renown of Erasmus, 
and especially directed against his 
edition of the Kes Testament. What- 
ever was liberal in the scholarship of 
Europe unanimously condemned an 
attack in which two things were mainly 
obvious,—the meanest, most envious 
spite, and the vulgarest love of noto- 
riety. But the priest party and the 
Obscurantists hounded on the assailant, 
and marshalled all their choicest cants 
as music to his blows. Erasmus was 
urged by his friends and the learned 
to take no notice of Lee’s insults, and 
to treat the whole affair with silent 
and supreme indifference ; but when 
Obscurantism began to boast that 
Erasmus had not the courage to say 
aught in his own defence, he whose 
timidity surpassed his talent, great as 
his talent was, was at last induced to 
issue a reply, which was received with 
immense enthusiasm. Lee undaunted 
rushed again to the assault. ‘This irri- 
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tated and inflamed the admirers of 
Erasmus still more than Lee’s former 
invectives had done. A perfect shower 
of envenomed weapons fell on Lee 
from Germany, and the matter taking 
a wider shape the whole English nation 
was held responsible for the reckless- 
ness and the ribaldry of a single priest. 
The deadliest stab to Lee came from 
the hand of Ulrich von Hutten ; but 
his letter to the fanatical Englishman, 
who was drunk with the applause of 
bigots, was too much in Lee’s own 
style to serve as an effectual rebuke. 

Emerging from this clash of frivo- 
lous ferocities, Hutten soon occupied 
himself with more worthy matters. 
To learning he did notable and lasting 
service by superintending an edition 
of Livy, augmented with two new 
books, the manuscript of which had 
been found in the library at Mentz. 
This work was appropriately dedicated 
to the Archbishop, in a_prefatory 
epistle. 

In the autumn of 1519 Hutten left 
Mentz, and went to reside with his 
family at Steckelberg. He did not go 
there however to seek repose, but to 
carry on the more effectually his war- 
fare with iniquity and oppression. 

Nearly his first step was one which 
committed him so completely to re- 
form, in its thoroughest and most 
unhesitating sense, that thenceforth 
retreat into mitigated liberalism of the 
Erasmus sort was for him impossible. 
He printed a collection of Latin dia- 
logues, one of which, entitled Fortuna, 
had a purely literary interest. The 
others were polemical. The longest 
and most important, the Trias Ro- 
mana, occupying more than eighty 

ages in Miinch’s edition, is a sweep- 
ing denunciation and unsparing expo- 
sure of Popery in some of its worst 
features and most hateful deeds. Even 
if the Reformation were not justified 
as a divine necessity, and a human de- 
liverance in a thousand other ways, it 
would find justification ample enough 
in the abyss of pollutions and false- 
hoods which Hutten here unmasks to 
our indignant gaze. 

Though so impetuous, so enthusi- 
astic, and occasionally rash, Hutten 
was not without a certain diplomatic 
skill. It was now his ambition to 
organize and concentrate the scattered 
forces of progressive minds and pro- 
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gressive parties, which, till they were 
pervaded by a common life and con- 
nected by a common bond, could be ef- 
fectual neither for attack nor for resist- 
ance. Hiseflorts in this direction were 
unceasing. He principally endeavoured 
to win over, and to inspire with higher, 
more courageous aims, the dignitaries 
of the Church. With Archbishop 
Albert he had been for a season emi- 
nently successful, though Ulrich’s san- 
guine temperament no doubt led him 
to overrate his influence over the 
Archbishop’s sentiments and determi- 
nations. In Laurence von Bibra, 
Bishop of Wiirzburg, new ideas, and 
bold, wise improvement, had, if not a 
sincerer, a more energetic friend than 
in the Archbishop. Bibra dying in 
1519 Conrad von Thiingen was chosen 
in his place, who showed a decided 
disposition to march bravely on in the 
same path as his predecessor. He had 
scarcely entered on the duties of his 
diocese when he issued a vigorous 
edict for the reformation of his clergy. 
The Bishop of Bamberg, George von 
Limburg, gave all the weight of his 
authority and example in favour of 
principles which found their best argu- 
ment less in Luther’s potent voice 
than in the universal degradation of 
the priesthood and the universal yearn- 
ing of the community. Hutten had 
numerous friends at Wiirzburg and 
Bamberg. These, through Hutten’s 
incitement, kept the bishops faithful 
to the good cause, and Hutten justly 
attached great importance to that 
fidelity for gaining recruits to the 
army of emancipation throughout Ger- 
many. 

The only thing that forced Hutten to 
attempt, as a reformer, much by stealth 
and compromise, which it would have 
been more consonant to his nature to 
accomplish openly and directly, was 
his connection with the Archbishop 
Albert ; not probably that he had any 
dread on personal grounds of offending 
so powerful a protector, but because 
he still cherished the hope that the 
Archbishop would assume a more un- 
embarrassed air and a more valiant 
attitude. He soon found that he had 
made a grievous miscalculation. He 
discovered in the library at Fulda a 
work entitled “De Unitate Ecclesie 
Conservanda,” and relating to the fa- 
mous and most momentous quarrel be- 
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tween the Emperor Henry the Fourth 
and Pope Gregory the Seventh. It ap- 
peared toward the end of the eleventh 
century, and had for author Bishop 
Waltram of Naumburg. As a strenu- 
ous vindication of German freedom 
against papal arrogance, Hutten re- 
published it with a preface addressed 
to the Archduke Ferdinand of Austria, 
Charles the Fifth’s brother. About 
the same time a friend of Hutten’s, 
Eschenfelder of Boppart, sent him a 
manuscript containing a number of 
Latin epistles, which some of the most 
distinguished universities of Europe, 
among others Oxford, had interchanged 
at the end of the fourteenth century, 
on occasion of the divisions and tur- 
moil in the Church arising from the 
rival claims of the Popes Urban VI. 
and Clement VI. Those epistles con- 
tained so much that Hutten thought 
could be hammered into weapons in 
the warfare that he was waging with 
the powers of darkness, that he im- 
mediately got them printed, prefixing 
an animated appeal “To all the Free 
Men of Germany.” At the conclusion 
of the appeal Hutten used, though not 
for the first time, his celebrated motto, 
which has been so often repeated since 
his days—“ Jacta est alea.” ‘These 
works were scarcely dry from the press, 
when a letter came, July 1520, from 
Leo the Tenth to Archbishop Albert of 
Mentz, complaining of Ulrich’s attacks 
on the papacy. The Archbishop sum- 
moned Hutten before him, and wished 
him to promise that he would write 
no more against Rome. This request 
was met by the promptest and most 
decided refusal. The Archbishop then 
caused proclamation to be made that 
any one purchasing or reading Hut- 
ten’s works, or works of a similar 
character, should he excommunicated, 
Albert’s obedience to the Pope, how- 
ever, in this circumstance, was probably 
not very sincere; for, only a month 
or two before, he had invited Wolf- 
gang Fabricius Capito, who was an 
ardent and open follower of Luther, 
to come from Basle and settle as a 
preacher at Mentz, where he not only 
applauded the freedom in the expres- 
sion of opinion enjoyed under the 
Arehbishop, but made use in his own 
case of that freedom to its utmost 
length. 

early about the same time that Leo 
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the Tenth was urging the Archbishop 
of Mentz to chain Hutten’s bold speech, 
Hutten wrote an eloquent letter to 
Luther encouraging him in his bold- 
ness of speech. At first he had not 
understood either Luther’s character 
or his aims, and had classed him with 
monkish brawlers. He now felt that 
the alliance between them could not 
be too intimate, and that each could 
give strength and inspiration to the 
other. Luther gained through Hutten 
an avenue for his doctrines to many 
of the higher classes ; and Hutten was 
taught through Luther’s example to 
extend the circle of his activities by 
approaching the people in a language 
which they understood, instead of 
confining his appeals exclusively to 
scholars. 

Hutten kept up an active corre- 
spondence with Sickingen, the object 
of which was to suggest and ripen 
plans for the spiritual and political 
deliverance of Germany. One of those 
plans was to persuade the Emperor 
Charles, both from considerations of 
his own interest, and from higher mo- 
tives, to put himself at the head of the 
league of liberty. As Leo the Tenth 
had strenuously opposed himself to the 
election of Charles as Emperor, the 
task was not thought a difficult one. 
Difficult or the contrary, Hutten rea- 
dily undertook it. In pursuance thereof 
he journeyed to the court of Charles 
at Brussels. But he found his at- 
tempts to obtain an audience all in 
vain. Warnings also came to him 
from various quarters that miscreants 
had been hired by the papal party to 
assassinate him. At first he paid no 
attention to such hints, viewing them 
as tricks of the enemy to make him 
desist from his purpose: but they be- 
came so urgent, and some of them pro- 
ceeded so obviously from his friends, 
that it would have been madness any 
longer to disregard them. He there- 
fore quitted Brussels, having obtained 
nothing but an addition to his wrath 
against the abominations of Rome. 

On his way back he had a curious 
adventure. Early one morning, as he 
was riding along, he unexpectedl 
came upon Hogstraten, Reuchlin’s 
fierce, bigoted, unscrupulous perse- 
cutor. Hogstraten trembled with ter- 


ror when he saw Hutten leap from his 
Hutten drew his sword, and 


horse. 
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cried “Stop, wretch! you are a dead 
man; the punishment of your iniqui- 
ties has at last reached you.” Where- 
upon Hogstraten fell on his knees, ex- 
claiming, without knowing from fear 
what he said, “ Whether we live we 
live unto the Lord, and whether we 
die we die unto the Lord.” This ex- 
clamation, so little of a direct prayer 
to Hutten for mercy, changed Hog- 
straten in his eyes from execra- 
ble to ridiculous; the fury of the 
knight by degrees calmed, and the 
miserable creature at his feet appeared 
too contemptible for the deadly thrust 
ofa bravearm. Giving him therefore 
some blows with the flat of his sword, 
and then sheathing the weapon, he 
said, “I shall not stain my sword with 
your base blood, but punishment will 
yet reach you.” He then left him. 

Hutten travelled up the Rhine. 
At every step he heard of new dangers 
that threatened him from the emissa- 
ries of the Pope. Great was the joy 
of his friends when he arrived at 
Mentz, for they knew how little trou- 
ble he took to provide for his own 
safety, and how numerous, cunning, 
cruel, and reckless his foes were. 
Only brief space could be given to 
rejoicing, for Hutten learned that the 
Pope had sent letters and messengers 
to many of the German princes, de- 
manding that he should be seized and 
sent in chains to Rome. The Pope 
also informed Archbishop Albert that 
he would wholly withdraw his favour 
from him unless he proved himself the 
faithful servant of the Romish see, by 
making Hutten prisoner. Moreover 
the papal legate earnestly entreated 
the Emperor Charles to declare Ulrich 
an outlaw, and to give permission to 
the Pope’s officers to take him where- 
ever they might find him, and conduct 
him to Rome bound. Many whom 
Hutten had regarded as his staunchest 
friends were greatly alarmed by these 
circumstances, and dreading lest the 
should be dragged to destruction with 
him, they abandoned him to his fate, 
without making any effort to help or 
to save him. 

Exposed alike to the dagger of 
assassins, the grasp of tyrants, and the 
machinations of the priesthood, Hutten 
was compelled to take refuge at Ebern- 
burg, the fortified castle of his brother 
in all that was noble —Sickingen. 
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That castle had already obtained the 
name of the “ Asylum of Righteous- 
ness,” for thither fled every man suf- 
fering for conscience sake who could 
not elsewhere find shelter. Under 
Sickingen’s secure and hospitable roof 
were gathered, when Hutten arrived, 
some of the bravest battlers for truth, 
some of those who had been most 
active in elevating and disenthralling 
the mind of Germany. There he met 
Caspar Aquila, who had once been 
Sickingen’s regimental chaplain, and 
who had afterwards held a consider- 
able benefice in the neighbourhood of 
Augsburg. Displaying much zeal for 
the doctrines of Luther, he was thrown 
into prison by the Bishop. Escaping 
he reached + Ae Fos unharmed. At 
a later period of his life he was pro- 
fessor of theology at Wittenberg, and 
a vigorous and intelligent co-operator 
of Luther. He died at Saalfeld in Thu- 
ringia, in 1560. At Ebernburg Hutten 
met Martin Bucer, too well known as 
a most learned man, and a distin- 
guished champion of the Reformation, 
to require more than a simple mention. 
There also he met Johann Schwebel, an 


able theologian, who had been driven 
from Baden by the monks, and the 


bloody tools to whom their word was 
law. There hemet Johann Hausschein, 
known under his Latin name—(:co- 
lampadius—as one of the most amiable, 
estimable, and eminent of the Re- 
formers. With these and other valiant, 

ious, and gifted men there assembled, 

ickingen and Hutten had frequent 
and fervent conversations on the es- 
sence and form of the Christian faith, 
on the best and speediest plan for the 
overthrow of abuses and corruptions, 
on the common weal of the German 
empire, on the means to be adopted 
for rendering freedom in Germany vic- 
torious, and for the utter destruction 
of the papacy. One of the subjects 
on which they found it most difficult 
to come to an unanimous decision was, 
whether the mass should be wholly 
discontinued, or a new and improved 
mass in the German language adopted. 
All except (colampadius favoured the 
first opinion. At last his persuasions 
induced them to agree to the second. 
They had no sooner come to this con- 
clusion than Sickingen caused a Ger- 
man mass to be introduced into all the 
districts of which he was ruler, and a 
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beginning was made in Ebernburg 
itself. 

Whatever delight and profit Hutten 
might derive from such inspiring com- 

yanionship as he now had, he felt little 

Raenie to be confined in a fortress 
longer than he could help, though per- 
haps no fortress ever had so many at- 
tractions to make confinement in it 
endurable. He first appealed to the 
most powerful man at that moment in 
Europe, the Emperor Charles, against 
ignominious treatment and remorseless 
persecution, in one of the boldest, most 
eloquent, and most energetic of his 
epistles. To his old protector Arch- 
bishop Albert he wrote with no less 
courage and vigour, but with a touch 
of tenderness and a melancholy min- 
gling with the indignation which had 
their natural source in the relations 
which they had formerly held toward 
each other. <A letter of the same date, 
and on the same subject—his own 
wrongs and the thraldom of Germany, 
—was addressed by Hutten to a faithful 
friend and valiant knight, Sebastian 
von Rotenhan, who was his brother-in- 
law. Rotenhan belonged to an ancient 
family, and, besides being a soldier and 
an author, was a strenuous furtherer 
of the Reformation. He travelled 
through the whole of Turkey, where 
he encountered. many remarkable ad- 
ventures. In his letter to Rotenhan, 
Hutten says that if all should desert 
him he would console himself with a 
good conscience, and hope in posterity. 
More memorable than any of these 
epistles was one which he despatched 
to Frederick Elector of Saxony, called 
the Wise, well known as Luther’s pro- 
tector. He composed it in Latin first, 
and then translated it into German. 
The two versions remain to us. ‘This 
production relates less to Hutten’s own 
grievances than to the great crisis in 
the agony of which Germany was then 
writhing. His allusions to himself 
have much nobleness. He exclaims, 
with the most burning emphasis of his 
nature, “ Free I will remain, for death 
I fear not; I can die, but I cannot be 
a slave.” 

It was an immense gain for the Re- 
formation that Luther, with that broad 
strong sense which distinguished him, 
went to the fireside and to the market- 
place in speaking to the German nation, 
and poured into the ear of working 
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men the phrases which had been fa- 
miliar to them from infancy. What 
to the people were Latin bulls? They 
could not read them: they did not 
understand them. But, casting aside 
the panoply of pedants, here was a 
man telling them of God’s blasphemers 
and Christ’s foes in words as simple as 
those in which their favourite fairy 
tales were narrated. It was not difli- 
cult to persuade them, therefore, that 
the Pope was not merely a prime agent 
of the prince of lies, but an arrogant 


foreigner who ought to be spurned, if 


for nothing else, for not daring to utter 
one syllable to them in their own 
tongue. An Italian priest babbling 
Latin to other priests about sacred 
things they felt, without much demon- 
stration or meditation, to be a consum- 
mate absurdity. The papal party was 
fertile in tricks, falsehoods, cunning 
diplomatics ; but it was quite bewil- 
dered by the invincible fact that Luther 
was a great German writer. While it 
was firing Roman arrows with Punic 
craft, he was shaking his own land and 
Europe with the thunder of artillery. 
Hutten saw the enormous advantage 


which Luther derived from writing in 


German. He now, therefore, began 
to use German in his conflict with the 
monks and Obscurantists, and in the 
dissemination of his opinions,—not, 
however, laying Latin wholly aside. 
German, however, was not the same 
mighty weapon in his hands as in the 
hands of Luther, and his countrymen 
think that his productions in German 
are not equal to those in Latin. His 
German wanted idiomatic simplicity 
and facile flow ; it was like that of the 
scholar condescending to write for the 
people—not as in Luther’s mouth the 
garb in which crowding phantasies, 
crushing wrath, and the laugh of a 
large heart loved to array themselves. 
He had wit and declamatory force, 
but he had not Luther’s abounding 
humour and graphic strength. Then, 
as the high-born, Hutten could not 
assume a frank and familiar air toward 
the people without overdoing his part. 

here were secrets in ‘poor men’s 
heads and in poor men’s bosoms from 
acquaintance with which Hutten was 
for ever excluded, but which were part 


of Luther’s inheritance as a child of 


the poor. 
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At Steckelberg Hutten had estab- 
lished a printing press. He now got 
this conveyed to Ebernburg, that he 
might unhindered pour forth his 
thoughts into the heart of his country 
as rapidly as they rose. One of the 
first uses to which he applied the types 
when they had reached his friend’s 
castle was to publish a German trans- 
lation of four of his dialogues, includ- 
ing the “ Trias Romana.” This work 
was more a paraphrase than an exact 
rendering of the Latin original, and 
differed from the latter by having 
marginal notes. It also contained a 
number of poems marked by that pith 
which Hutten put into all things. It 
was entitled “ Gespriichbuchlin Herr 
Ulrichs von Hutten.” It had a curi- 
ous woodcut on the title-page, a copy 
of which is given in the first volume of 
Miinch’s edition. At the top God the 
Father and King David are seen, the 
former grasping in his hand thunder- 
bolts, while King David holds up a 
tablet on which is written “ Exaltare 
qui judicas terram redde_ retribu. 
superbis.” Below, to the left of the 
title, is a figure of Luther, and to the 
right a figure of Hutten; under Luther 
stand the words “ Veritatem meditabi- 
tur guttur meum ;” under Hutten the 
words “ Perrumpendum est, tandem 
perrumpendum est.” The lowest com- 
partment of the woodcut is occupied 
by a company of soldiers and a troop 
of knights, who are driving before 
them with long spears the pope, car- 
dinals, and the clergy. Over this are 
the words “ Odivi Hincinala Malig- 
mantium.” At each of the four corners 
of the title-page are coats of arms. 
An interest still lingers round this 
quaint old woodcut, not alone on 

utten’s account, but because with its 
frank brave face it seems to tell us 
that the battle which Luther and 
Hutten thought a few years would 
suffice to fight is an eternal battle, in 
which, by whatever name called, there 
are always popes and cardinals, and 
priestly deceivers and oppressors to 
be vanquished, and in which the real 
victory will ever be the living and the 
dying for the true and the right, what- 
ever outward disasters may befal. 
God’s Church is the ideal of the di- 
vine, an ideal unrealisable on earth, 
but the immortal struggle to realise 
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which is what alone can make man’s 
life noble and beautiful. The “ Ec- 
clesia Maligmantium” is whatever 
wickedly opposes itself to that glori- 
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ous and magnanimous persistency. 
When weary in the conflict, may we 
remember Him who grasps the thun- 
derbolts. Francis Harwet. 


SKIRMISH AT PENRITH IN 1745. 


Spring field Mount, 
Leeds, 12 Jan. 

Mr. Ursan,—As the accounts of 
eye-witnesses of memorable transac- 
tions are always the most valuable, 
especially so when, as in the present 
instance, they were not immediately 
concerned in the affairs related, and, 
as much as may be, unswayed by the 
prejudices of party, the following letter 
from Clifton, near Penrith, detailing 
the last struggles of the House of 
Stuart in the year 1745 to regain a 
lost throne, is both interesting and 
valuable, not only as showing the po- 
sition and anxieties of a private indi- 
vidual at that fearful crisis, but also 
in a national and historical point of 
view. As the document has never 
before been published, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief, you will 
probably not deem it unworthy a place 
in your Magazine. 

The writer, it will be perceived, was 
a member of the Society of Friends, a 
circumstance which will amply secure 
the credibility of all he relates,—the 
peaceable —— of the denomina- 
tion to which he belonged (without 
diminishing in the least from their 
feelings of loyalty) not allowing him 
to take part in sanguinary conflicts. 
I need only add that the original letter 
is in the possession of his grand- 
daughter, now resident near London ; 
and the son-in-law he alludes to was 
the great-grandfather of a lady of Pen- 
rith who kindly transcribed it for me. 

Yours, &e. C.J. ArmisTEAD. 


Letter from a Friend al Clifion, wriiten 
in 1745, relating to a skirmish with the 
Rebels near Penrith. 

Clifton, 29th of 11th mo. 1745. 

Esteemed friend, Richd. Partridge,— 
By this know thine I received, and shall 
hereby give thee hints of the affair here, 
as it was from the beginning to the end; 
I being both eye and ear-witness to the 
truth thereof. But in the first place I 
cannot easily omit acknowledging the great 
favour and protecting hand of power to us 


manifested in so great a danger, as thou 
by the following account may understand. 
First, as to the rebels : when they came 
south we did not suffer much, but they 
seemed to have great assurance that they 
would proclaim their king in London on 
the 24th of last month, and crown him on 
New Year’s Day, and then they would 
send Geordey, as they called him, over to 
Hanover, and would tread down his turnip- 
field dikes, highly dis-esteeming the Duke, 
calling him Geordey’s lad and Geordey’s 
Wolly, with many more opprobrious 
speeches. But on their return north they 
were cruelly barbarous and inhuman when 
here ; for their leaders gave them liberty 
to plunder for four hours, and then to 
burn Lowther, Clifton, Bridge, and Pen- 
rith, and some say for six miles round; 
but, thanks to the Most High, whose 
power is above the power of man, often 
preventing the wicked from prosecuting 
their wicked designs, it certainly was the 
Lord's doing in bringing forward the noble 
Duke and his men in the very hour of 
great distress ; as for my part, I must ever 
love and esteem him as a man of worth. 
Now I shall give thee to understand the 
beginning and the end of the engagement : 
—First the rebel Hussars, being gone part 
way to Penrith, came riding back by my 
door in haste, between one and two in the 
afternoon; then in an hour came back 
again, driving up the rear of their army 
with whips to my door, and then others 
took their place, and they wheeled off, 
and set themselves in ambush against my 
barn side, being so enclosed with cross 
houses that our King’s men could not see 
them until close to them, we not knowing 
their designs, but I firmly believing them 
to be evil, and so went into my house, yet 
could not long be easy there, and ventured 
forth again, and looking about me I espied 
the commanders of the King’s men ap- 
pearing on the hill, about 400 yards south 
of my house, for whom my very heart 
was in pain; for believing that a great 
number might be cut off before they were 
aware, so our care was great to give the 
King’s men notice, for which my son 
ventured his life, and gave them notice 
about 300 yards before they came to a 
place where in the meantime a second 
ambush was laid, about 100 yards nearer 
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to our King’s men ; and the King’s Hus- 
sars, with some of the Yorkshire Hunters, 
came down, and so soon as they came 
opposite to the first ambush the rebels 
fired upon them, but did no execution, 
and then issued out the ambush at my 
doors, and a furious firing they had, the 
King’s men acting the nimblest and 
quickest that ever my eyes beheld, not 
one of them receiving any harm. Some 
horse followed the former, so that in a 
few minutes the rebels ran away Itke mad- 
men; and just by my doors one of the 
rebels was brought down and taken, and 
a Captain Hamilton was also taken at the 
same time (afterwards executed at York); 
they were both had up to the Duke. Then 
all was still about an hour, in which time 
I abode in the house ; the King’s troops 
still standing up on the common, in which 
time my son went over a little green to 
see if we could get the cattle brought into 
their houses, but seeing that in vain, came 
homewards again, when four rebels on 
horseback seized him, calling him a spy, 
and had him down under their horses’ 
feet, swearing desperately many times 
they would shoot him, and three of them 
commanded the fourth to shoot him, 
which he attempted with his gun, and 
then pistol, but neither would fire, so he 
escaped, and came in ; a little after I was 
again grown uneasy to go out, which I 
ventured to do, and looking about me 
I saw the King’s men as before, standing 
on the common ; turning me about I saw 
the rebels filling the town-street north of 
my house, as also running down and lining 
the hedges and walls, even down to my 
house on both sides ; then was I in great 
pain for the duke and his men, who could 
not see them, it beginning to grow dark- 
ish ; but I ventured my life, and stood a 
little off, and waved my hat in my hand, 
which some of them discovering, one 
came riding down towards me, and I 
called to him, bidding him cast his eye 
about him and see how the town was 
filled, and hedges lined; after which he 
returned, and then a party was dismounted 
and sent down to meet the rebels; and in 
the time of quietness as above, the rebels 
had sent off a party of their horse to 
plunder and burn Lowther Hall and town, 
and they were also plundering our town, 
leaving nothing they could lay their hands 
on, breaking locks, and making ruinous 
work, even to all our victuals, and little 
children’s clothes of all sorts. Now it 
beginning to grow dark, and the rebels so 
thick about my house, we had no hopes 
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of saving ourselves, but concluded to leave 
the house and go into the fields, if we 
could but get there. In the middle of 
the orchard we were parted by the rebels, 
one part of us driven into the fields, . 
the other back into the house, severely 
threatening our lives, never expecting to 
see one another alive again. A son-in- 
law and his family were in like circum- 
stances, for they seemed more severe upon 
us than upon others. Now to-come to 
the matter above again: we were not all 
got to the fireside again before the firing 
on all hands was dreadful, which con- 
tinued half an hour, in which time were 
killed ten of the King’s men, and twenty- 
one wounded, and the Duke’s footman 
taken prisoner, who was recovered, and 
of the rebels, were five killed, and many 
wounded that night. Early next morning 
were seventy prisoners under custody; and 
after the heat of firing was over all seemed 
still a little space, after which some came, 
and broke in at my court door, calling 
sharply to open; but we believing it to be 
the rebels, I would not open, when they 
begun to be sharp, and orders were given 
to fire, they supposing the house to be 
full of rebels, but I called and said I 
would open as fast as I could, and the 
first words said to me were, could the 
Duke lodge here to night, to which with 
pleasure I answered yes; and pleasant 
and agreeable company he was, a man of 
good parts, very friendly, and no pride in 
him. Much on this I could say if it 
would not be tedious to thee, yet shall 
mention one thing very remarkable, which 
was, our cattle were all standing among 
the slain men, and not one of them hurt, 
as also them that were banished from our 
house came in again next morning ; the 
Duke’s men said it was a wonder they 
were not killed, our next neighbour being 
shot at that same time. Thou mayst also 
know I had the Duke of Kingston and 
the Duke of Richmond to lodge, with 
about a hundred more, and as many 
horses. I” have not yet mentioned a 
scaffold erected by the rebels behind a 
wall, at a corner of my house, as we be- 
lieved to cut off any that might come into 
my court, which if it had not been that 
they had fled, the noble Duke had stood 
a bad chance there. 

I am afraid thou can scarcely read this; 
but if thou think proper to shew it to 
any, I would have thee copy it fair over, 
and shew it to whom thou wilt, even if it 
be to the King. I conclude with true love, 

THOMAS SAVAGE. 
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THE LIFE AND WORKS OF THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. 


Life of Thomas Stothard, R.A., with Personal Reminiscences. 


By Anne Eliza Bray. 


With numerous Illustrations from his Works. Small 4to. (Murray.) 


IN Bunhill Fields burial-ground (in 
the Campo Santo of the Dissenters), 
our English Watteau,—and something 
more than Watteau,—lies by the side of 
Bunyan, and De Foe. This was un- 
sought for; but it is not the less ap- 
propriate because it was so. There 
is much in common between Bunyan 
and De Foe; the same persecuted lot 
in life; the same sincerity of purpose, 
and the same reality in their writings. 
Our English Watteau, the earnest and 
simple-hearted Thomas Stothard, was 
their happiest illustrator; no pencil 
has as yet done so much justice to the 
Pilgrim’s Progress and Robinson 
Crusoe as his earnest and graceful 
pencil has done. 

Thomas Stothard was born in Long 
Acre, in London, on the 17th Aug. 
1755, at the sign of the Black Horse, 
a tavern much frequented by coach- 
makers, and kept by his father, who 
was a native of Stutton, near Tadcaster, 
in Yorkshire. His mother came from 
Shrewsbury, and her maiden name, as 
her grandchildren believe, was Rey- 
nolds. Thishowever is uncertain. How 
strange that it should be so! But 
Stothard’s children seem to have been 
very dull and incurious to the events 
of their father’s life. While every 
artist contemporary with Stothard 
knew, and some had stated in print, 
that he was a native of London, his 
surviving children thought Acomb in 
Yorkshire to have been the place of 
his birth. But the registers of Acomb 
do not contain his name; while the 
entry of his baptism, on the 7th of Sep- 
tember, is recorded, with the date of 
his birth, in the register of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, the parish in which the 
greater part of Long Acre lies. 

He was an only and a delicate child, 
and the father, being anxious about his 
health, sent him, when five years old, 
to his brother’s at York, who placed 
him under the care of an old lady, 
“a good woman,” he was wont to say, 
“and a staunch Presbyterian,” who 
lived in a little village called Acomb, 
near York. 

‘¢ There,’’ as he remarked to Allan Cun- 
ningham, ‘‘ I grew strong. She had two 





sons in the Temple, London, who had sent 
her a present of the heads of Houbraken 
framed and glazed, likewise an engraving 
of the Blind Belisarius by Strange, and 
some religious pictures from the unri- 
valled graver of the same artist. I looked 
earnestly and often at these productions, 
for the old lady admitted me freely into 
the room and seemed pleased with my ad- 
miration of them. I gazed till I found a 
love of art grow within me, and a desire to 
imitate what was on the wall. I got bits 
of paper, and paints, and made many at- 
tempts. I could see that my hand was 
improving, and I had sketched some things 
not amiss, when, at eight years old, I 
was removed to Stutton, the birthplace of 
my father. Before this I should have 
mentioned that my father, pleased with 
my attempts, had sent me boxes of co- 
lours, which I knew so little how to use, 
that I applied to a house-painter for some 
mixed paint, which he gave me in an 
oyster-shell, and the first man I painted 
was a black. I had no examples. You 
know how necessary they are—literature 
may be taught by words; art must come 
through signs.’’ 


Such is the account of his early life 
which the great painter gave to his 
friend Allan Cunningham. Stothard 
called on Mr. Cunningham for the 
express purpose of communicating the 
pe and of saying how much 

e had been pleased with the perusal 
of his Life of Flaxman. “I knew 
Flaxman well,” said Stothard, on 
the same occasion, and to the same 

erson ; “he was very kind to me, for he 
introduced me to some valuable friends 
who patronised my earliest works.” 

From the healthy glens and moors 
of Yorkshire Stothard was removed in 
his thirteenth year to the unhealthy 
marshes of Ilford, in Essex, where he 
was put to school, and where he still 
was when, in 1770, he lost his father. 
This bereavement occurred in his 
sixteenth year, from which time he 
was chiefly supported by his mother, 
and by the interest of 12007. which 
his father had left. Owing to his 
mother’s diminished means, he was 
taken from school, and lived with his 
mother, who, in order to be nearer an 
aged aunt, took up her residence at 
Stepney-green. Here he grew ac- 
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quainted with men who drew patterns 
for weavers in flowered and brocaded 
silks in Spitalfields, and, still pursuing 
his taste for drawing, was apprenticed 
for seven years to a Spitalfields drafts- 
man living in Spital-square. 

It was during this apprenticeship, 
and while employed in his leisure 
moments in making fanciful designs 
of his own from such books as he 
could procure, that he was seen, it is 
said, by Mr. Harrison, then employed 
or about to be employed in that edition 
of the Novelists’ Library which bears 
his name. Pleased with what he saw, 
Harrison, it is said, gave him a novel 
to read,—requested that when he met 
with a subject which struck his fancy 
he would make a design from it in 
Indian ink, and observed that he 
would look in upon him at the end of 
the week to see what he had done. 
When the time came three designs 
were ready, which Harrison duly ex- 
amined, approved, and paid for by the 
present of half-a-guinea. Such is the 
story told by Mrs. Bray ; but a some- 
what different version is still current 
and still believed. Harrison, it is 
said, had given him a design by Dodd 
for Joseph Andrews to correct; but 
Stothard, instead of correcting the 
drawing, made a new and better de- 
sign of his own for the same passage. 
Whichever version is correct, it was 
Harrison who first brought before the 
public the youthful genius of Stothard, 
and in a way—as an illustrator of 
books—in which he is still without a 
rival. That Stothard’s first design for 
Harrison was an illustration for ow 
Andrews confirms the story about Dodd. 

But Stothard, it is certain, had been 
a contributor at one if not more of the 
public exhibitions of pictures in London 
before Harrison was engaged upon his 
Library. At the exhibition in 1777 
of the Royal Incorporated Society of 
Artists of Great Britain he had three 
works, viz. two landscapes and a battle 
from the Iliad, and in the following 
year he exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy a “Holy Family.” Now Harri- 
son’s Novelists’ Library was published 
between 1779 and 1788, when Stothard 
had put his own productions before 
the public. This however will scarcely 
diminish the praise justly due to Har- 
rison, who certainly exhibited the pro- 
phetic eye of taste in employing 
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Stothard on the illustrations for his 
Magazine. 

he approbation which his designs 
from the English Novelists obtained 
for him introduced him to artists of 
eminence, and to other booksellers 
than the publisher of the Novelists’ 
Library. At this time, indeed for 
the next forty years of his life, he was 
chiefly maintained by the booksellers 
and silversmiths. His fancy was pro- 
lific, his hand ready, and the week's 
work met the week’s necessities. His 
cheerful temperament, and his good 
stock of health, made him perfectly 
content with his lot, and to the last 
he was happier in giving life to the 
fertility of his fancy in small designs 
agen paper than he was in the full 
blossom of his reputation in embodying 
his conceptions with greater care on 
the halls of Burghley and Hafod, or 
the ceiling of the Advocates’ Library 
at Edinburgh. 

As his fame and skill increased he 
was gradually introduced to the honours 
of the Royal Academy. In 1789 he 
was made an Associate, and in 1794 
a Royal Academician. The favour- 
able opinion of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
had stood him in good stead. en- 
ever Sir Joshua was asked for a de- 
sign from a poet or a novelist, he is said 
to have invariably replied, and with 
good reason, “ Go to young Stothard, 
he will design it much better than I 
can.” 

By this time he had become a hus- 
band and a father. His wife was an 
Anabaptist, by name Rebecca Wat- 
kins. He had also, about the period 
of his election to the full honours of 
the Academy, purchased the house 
No. 28, Newman Street, in which he 
lived till his death, on the 27th April, 
1834, in his 79th year. He survived 
his wife and his two eldest sons, both 
of whom had come to untimely ends. 
The second son was that Charles 
Stothard to whom we owe the “ Monu- 
mental Effigies ;” a work of equal ac- 
curacy and beauty—alike valuable to 
the antiquary and the artist. 

The widow of Charles has composed 
the very agreeable life of Stothard 
which is now before us. The volume 
is a quarto in shape, printed in the 
old style, and richly illustrated from 
the pictures, engraved works, and un- 
published designs of our English Wat- 
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teau. The selection has been made 
by a kind of committee of taste, and 
the drawing on the wood has been 
roperly entrusted to Mr. George 

charf, jun. whose fidelity and dex- 
terity of pencil is already to be seen 
to advantage in the works of Kugler 
and Macaulay. A more exquisite 
drawing-room table volume has not 
been given to the public for many 
years; and it is one to which we 
wish every success; for as this suc- 
ceeds, Mr. Murray it is said will be 
determined whether or not he will 
carry out his design of giving us a 
companion Life of Flaxman. Let us 
add that in the Flaxman Mr. Scharf 
will be even more at home than in the 
Stothard. There is an uncertainty of 
outline in Stothard indicative at times 
of beauties which have evaporated a 
little in the transfer to wood. A per- 
fect certainty of outline will be a lead- 
ing requisite in the promised Flaxman. 

As an artist Stothard would suffer 
in his reputation were he considered 
primarily by his larger works. His 
staircase at Burghley, and his Advo- 
cates’ Ceiling, are rather happy in parts 
than felicitous as a whole. His Wel- 
lington Shield (a present to the Duke 
from the London Bankers) is not a 
successful contest with the difliculties 
of costume. His Jacob’s Dream (now 
in Lord Overstone’s gallery) is pro- 
perly looked upon by Mr. Leslie as 
among the happiest of his larger works. 
Another choice production, for its size, 
is The Vintage. Though at times a 
good colourist, working in the school 
of Rubens, and at no mean distance, 
he is a greater artist in his sepia and 
indian-ink drawings, and in his en- 
graved works, than he is in his oil 
pictures. We could not help feeling 
the truth of this when standing before 
the original “ Canterbury Pilgrimage,” 
at Mr. Miles’ at Leigh Court. How 
superior, we said to ourselves, is Schi- 
avonetti’s unfinished engraving of the 
picture to the picture itself, as supe- 
rior, in short, as the picture itself is 
to Schiavonetti’s engraving as finished 
by Heath. 

Setting aside the Canterbury Pil- 
grimage and the Garden of Boccaccio, 
it is in his designs for books, for which 
he received a guinea a design, such as 
Robinson Crusoe, the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, and the poems of Mr. Rogers, 
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that Stothard is seen to advantage. 
How charmingly has James Heath 
translated his graceand spirit. How ex- 
quisitely in the early editions of Rogers 
has poor Luke Clennell caught his 
undefined beauties of outline and ex- 
pression. Howcleverly has Mr. Scharf, 
in the volume before us, rendered the 
Robinson Crusoe making his boat, and 

Robinson Crusoe on his raft; and how 
happily in the same volume has Mr. 
Thompson caught the force and feel- 
ing of Stothard’s design for Chantrey’s 
Sleeping Children. It is by such en- 
gravings as these that Stothard’s fame 
will be extended, and not by his larger 
works, even including the Jacob’s 
Dream; while the original designs them- 
selves will as long as they last main- 
tain in market value fifty-fold the 
amount in money for which they were 
originally executed. 

Mrs. Bray has given us some par- 
ticulars of the history of the Canter- 
bury Pilgrimage, both novel and in- 
teresting. The subject was suggested 
by Cromek, an engraver, author, 
publisher, and printseller, and, we 
must add, a Yorkshireman. Cromek, 
however, died while the engraving was 
in hand, and Schiavonetti, to whose 
graver it was entrusted, died before it 
was half finished. 


‘* When I undertook,’’ says Stothard, 
“to paint the picture of the Canterbury 
Pilgrimage for Mr. Cromek, the price 
agreed was sixty pounds. The degree of 
finish was left to me at the conclusion. 
In the progress of the work the subject 
and design appearing more important than 
either of us apprehended, Mr. Cromek of 
himself made the following proposition, 
that if I on my part would give one 
month’s additional attention to the picture 
over‘and above what was at first agreed, he 
would make the sum one hundred pounds. 
This additional forty pounds was to be paid 
as soon as he could collect it from his 
subscribers. This he did not do, excusing 
himself on the score of the expense he 
was at in advertisements, &c. He sold 
the picture to Mr. Hart Davis for three 
hundred guineas, receiving immediately 
two hundred pounds. He then in like 
manner excused himself; and as I received 
his plea of ill success with the public with 
indulgence, and as the plate was in pro- 
gress towards completion, deferred my 
demand till the publication. This I have 
done to accommodate him in his alleged 
difficulty. Schiavonetti’s death following 


soon after put a stop to the work, and 
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what succeeded this soon after made an 
additional reason not to urge my demand 
on the widow.’’ 


To another, if not the same, corre- 
spondent, he says—for the extracts are 
from rough drafts found among his 
papers— 

‘“‘T have to thank you for your kind 
offer of advancing a part conjointly with 
other of my friends who wish me well, as 
to the publication of the Canterbury Pil- 
grims. I certainly wish it completed on 
the score of my own reputation, as well as 
on that of the family of poor Cromek. 
The sum the engraver requests is three 
hundred and thirty guineas, to be paid in 
three instalments. For this he promises 
to complete it in fifteen months from the 
time he begins it. Mrs. Cromek has 
(with a view to Schiavonetti’s proceeding 
on it immediately) sold Blair’s Grave for 
120/., so that the plate is in progress.’’ 


We are somewhat surprised at find- 
ing that this accidental reference to 
Blake’s Illustrations of Blair did not 
recal to Mrs. Bray’s recollection the 
curious circumstance that a rival en- 
graving of the Canterbury Pilgrims 
should have been advertised for pub- 
lication at the same time as Stothard’s, 
and that this rival, or, as it professed to 
be, the original procession, was the 
composition of no less a person than 
William Blake. Mr. Cunningham re- 
lates the story in his admirable Life of 
Blake, but he had not seen till his Lives 
were finished the following curious and 
unpublished letter from Cromek to 
Blake, referring, among other matters, 
to Stothard’s Canterbury Pilgrimage. 
For a copy of this letter, throwing ac- 
cidental information as it does on 
Blake’s chequered career, we are in- 
debted to Mr. Peter Cunningham :— 


64, Newman Street, 
May, 1807. 

Mr. Buaxe,—Sir, I rec’, not witht 
great surprise, your letter, demanding 
4 guineas for the sketched vignette, ded™ 
to the Queen. I have returned the draw- 
ing w" this note, and I will briefly state 
my reasons for so doing. In the first 
place I do not think it merits the price 
you affix to it, under any circumstances. 
In the next place I never had the remotest 
suspicion that you c* for a moment enter- 
tain the idea of writing me to supply 
money to create an honour in w" I can- 
not possibly participate. The Queen al- 
lowed you, not me, to dedicate the work 
to he! The honour w" have been yours 
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exclus’, but, that you might not be de- 
prived of any advantage likely to contri- 
bute to your reputation, I was willing to 
pay Mr. Schiavonetti ten guineas fur etch- 
ing a plate from the drawing in question. 

Another reason for returning the sketch 
is that I can do without it, having already 
engaged to give a greater number of etch- 
ings than the price of the book will war- 
rant; and I neither have nor ever had 
any encouragement from you to place you 
before the public in a more favourable 
point of view than that which I have 
already chosen. You charge me w* im- 
posing upon you. Upon my honour I 
have uo recollection of anything of the 
kind. If the world and I were to settle 
accounts to-morrow, I do assure you the 
balance w* be considerably in my favour. 
In this respect ‘‘ J am more sinned against 
than sinning.’’ But, if I cannot recollect 
any instances wherein I have imposed upon 
you, several present themselves in w" I 
have imposed upon myself. Take two or 
three that press upon me. 

When I first called on you I found you 
without reputation ; I imposed on myself 
the labour, and an Herculean one it has 
been, to create and establish a reputation 
for you. I say the labour was Herculean, 
because I had not only the public to con- 
tend with, but I had to battle with a man 
who had predetermined not to be served. 
What public reputation you have, the 
reputation of eccentricity excepted, I have 
acquired for you, and I can honestly and 
conscientiously assert that if you had 
laboured thro’ life for yourself as zea- 
lously and as earnestly as I have done for 
you your reputation as an artist w’ not 
only have been enviable but it would have 
placed you on an eminence that w4 have 
put it out of the power of an individual, 
as obscure as myself, either to add to it 
or take from it. I .also imposed on myself 
when I believed what you so often have 
told me, that your works were equal, 
nay superior, to a Raphael or to a Michael 
Angelo! Unfortunately for me as a pub- 
lisher the public awoke me from this state 
of stupor, this mental delusion. That 
public is willing to give you credit for 
what real talent is to be found in your 
productions, and for no more. 

I have imposed on myself yet more 
grossly in believing you to be one altogether 
abstracted from this world, holding con- 
verse w" the world of spirits !—simple, 
unoffending, a combination of the serpent 
and the dove. I really blush when I 
reflect how I have been cheated in this 
respect. The most effectual way of bene- 
fiting a designer whose aim is general 
patronage is to bring his designs before 
the public through the medium of en- 

















graving. Your drawings have had the 
good fortune to be engraved by one of 
the first artists in Europe, and the 
specimens already shown have already 
produced you orders that I verily believe 
you otherwise w! not have rec’. Herein 
I have been gratified, for I was determined 
to bring you food as well as reputation, 
tho’ from your late conduct I have some 
reason to embrace your wild opinion, that 
to manage genius, and to cause it to pro- 
duce good things, it is absolutely necessary 
to starve it; indeed, this opinion is con- 
siderably heightened by the recollection 
that your best work, the illustrations of 
“The Grave,’’ was produced when you 
and Mrs. Blake were reduced so low as to 
be obliged to live on half-a-guinea a week ! 

Before I conclude this letter, it will be 
necessary to remark, when I gave you the 
order for the drawings from the poem of 
‘* The Grave,”’ I paid you for them more 
than I could then afford, more in propor- 
tion than you were in the habit of re- 
ceiving, and what you were perfectly satis- 
fied with, though I must do you the justice 
to confess much less than I think is their 
real value. Perhaps you have friends and 
admirers who can appreciate their merit 
and worth as much as I do. Iam de- 
cidedly of opinion that the 12 for ‘‘ The 
Grave’’ should sell at the least for 60 
guineas. If you can meet with any gen- 
tleman who will give you this sum for 
them, I will deliver them into his hands 
on the publication of the poem. I will 
deduct the 20 guineas I have paid you 
from that sum, and the remainder 40 d° 
shall be at your disposal. 

I will not detain you more than one 
minute. Why sh* you so furiously rage 
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at the success of the little picture of “‘ The 
Pilgrimage ?’’ 3,000 people have now seen 
it and have approved of it. Believe me, 
yours is ‘‘ the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness.” 

You say the subject is Jow, and con- 
temptibly treated. For his excellent mode 
of treating the subject the poet has been 
admired for the last 400 years! The poor 
painter has not yet the advantage of an- 
tiquity on his side, therefore w" some 
people an apology may be necessary for 
him. The conclusion of one of Squire 
Simkin’s letters to his mother in the Bath 
Guide will afford one. He speaks greatly 
to the purpose : 





I very well know, 
Both my subject and verse is exceedingly low ; 
But if any great critic finds fault with my letter, 
He has nothing to do but to send you a better. 
With much respect for your talents, 
T remain, sir, 

Your real friend and well-wisher, 

R. H. CromMex. 


Should Mrs. Bray have occasion to 
reprint her life of her famous father- 
in-law (as we hope she will), she should 
certainly refer to the rival Pilgrimage 
which Blake painted and engraved—a 
rival only in the coincidence of its ap- 
pearance—for it is not only Blake's 
poorest production, but a most sorr 
performance itself, while Stothard’s 
fine composition has been happily de- 
scribed by Scott, in his Life of Dopden, 
as “executed with the genius and 
spirit of a master, and all the rigid at- 
tention to costume that could be ex- 
pected by the most severe antiquary.” 





LETTER OF LORD BYRON DENYING THE AUTHORSHIP OF 
“THE VAMPIRE.” 


10 Dartmouth Si. 
Westr. Jan. 17th, 1852. 

Mr. Ursan,—The original of the 
annexed letter has never been out of 
the possession of a friend of mine, who 
received it from a person in the employ 
of his Lordship’s family ; and Iam not 
aware that it has ever been published, 
at least in this country. The Editor 
of Galignani’s Messenger may have 
inserted it, in the first instance, in 
his newspaper; but I do not know 
where in London to find a file of that 
journal. 

“The Vampire” was a composition 
unblushingly attributed to Lord Byron 


on its first publication, as appears from 
the following advertisement, which I 
copy from the Literary Gazette of the 
24th April, 1819 :— 

Lord Byron. 

This Day is published, in 8vo. price 
4s. 6d. Toe Vampyre; a Tale. By the 
Right Hon. Lord Byron. To which is 
added, an account of his Lordship’s Re- 
sidence in the Island of Mitylene. 

Printed, by permission, for Sherwood, 
Neely, and Jones, Paternoster Row. 


The terms of this announcement 
will render intelligible some of the 
allusions made by Lord Byron in the 
letter. Yours, &e. §.E. T. 
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To the Editor of Galignani’s Messenger. 


Venice, April 27th, 1819. 

Sir, —In various numbers of your 
journal I have seen mentioned a work en- 
titled ‘‘ The Vampire,” with the addition 
of my name as that of the author. I am 
not the author, and never heard of the 
work in question until now. In a more 
recent paper I perceive a formal annun- 
ciation of “The Vampire,’’ with the ad- 
dition of an account of my ‘‘ residence in 
the island of Mitylene,’’ an island which 
I have occasionally sailed by in the course 
of travelling some years ago through the 
Levant, and where I should have no ob- 
jection to reside—but where I have never 
yet resided. Neither of these performances 
are mine ; and I presume that it is neither 
unjust nor ungracious to request that you 
will favour me by contradicting the ad- 
vertisement to which I allude. If the book 
is clever, it would be base to deprive the 
real writer, whoever he may be, of his 
honours; and if stupid, I desire the respon- 
sibility of nobody’s dullness but my own. 

You will excuse the trouble I give you; 
the imputation is of no great importance, 
and as long as it was confined to surmises 
and reports I should have received it as I 
have received many others—in silence ; 
but the formality of a public advertisement 
of a book I never wrote, and a residence 
where I never resided, is a little too much, 
particularly as I have no notion of the 
contents of the one nor the incidents of 
the other. I have besides a personal dis- 
like to ‘‘ Vampires,’’ and the little ac- 
quaintance I have with them would by no 
means induce me to divulge their secrets. 

You did me a much less injury by your 
paragraphs about ‘‘ my devotion,’’ and 
“abandonment of society for the sake of 
religion,’’ which appeared in your Mes- 
senger during last Lent—all of which are 
not founded on fact; but you see I do not 
contradict them, because they are merely 


personal, whereas the others in some degree 
concern the reader. 

You will oblige me by complying with 
my request of contradiction. I assure you 
that I know nothing of the works in ques- 
tion ; and have the honour to be (as the 
Correspondents to Magazines say) ‘* your 
constant reader,’’ and 

Very obedt humble serv*, 
Byron. 

A Monsieur, Monsieur Galignani, 

18, Rue Vivienne, Paris. 


[Weadd two extracts from Lord Byron’s 
Letters to his publisher Mr. Murray :— 

May 15, 1819. ‘‘I have got your 
extract and the Vampire. I need not say 
it is not mine. There is a rule to go by: 
you are my publisher (till we quarrel), and 
what is not published by you is not 
written by me.’’—Moore’s Letters, &c. 
of Lord Byron, 1830, 4to. ii. 207. 

May 25. ‘A few days ago I sent you 
all I knew of Polidori’s Vampire. He 
may do, say, or write what he pleases, but 
I wish he would not attribute to me his 
own compositions.” —Ibid. p. 211. 

In noticing ‘ Ernestus Berchtold; or 
the Modern CEdipus, a Tale. By J. W. 
Polidori, M.D.” published before the end 
of the same year, a contemporary critic 
says, ‘‘ This is another of the semi-sen- 
timental semi-supernatural productions to 
which we are now prone—the prose By- 
roniads which infest the times. . .. An 
introduction states Berchtold to be one 
of the three tales engendered by a travel- 
ling junta of our country folks, who agreed 
to write each a story founded on some 
superstition. Frankenstein, by Godwin’s 
daughter, Shelley’s wife, was the first; 
the Vampire, of which we have a poor 
piece at the end of Mazeppa, and a surrep- 
titious whole by Dr. Polidori, instead of 
its planner Lord Byron, in a separate 
form, the second; and this novel, the 
third.”—Literary Gazette for 1819, p.546.] 


CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


Meaning of the word Whiffler, with illustrations from the Pageantry of Norwich and London—Baro- 
nial Title granted by King Charles II. to a Portuguese—Palimpsest Sepulchral Brass at Norwich— 
Ancient Timber-Houses at Coventry—Factitious Monuments of Fictitious Ancestry—The Epitaph 


of Olympia Morata. 


MEANING OF THE Worp “ WHIFFLER.”’ 


Canonbury, Jan. 1, 1852. 
Mr. Ursan,—After the remarks on 
the word Whiffler which have appeared in 
your Magazines for November and De- 
cember, may I be allowed to offer a few 
observations in its further illustration ? 





I will venture to say that no one who 
had ever seen a Whiffler in the exercise of 
his singular craft, would have the slightest 
difficulty in recognising the force and 
truth ‘ Shakspere’s metaphor, (Hen. V. 
act v. 








—— the deep-mouthed sea, 

Which, like a mighty Whiffler fore the King, 

Seems to prepare his way. 

Such a simile could only be drawn from 
a familiar acquaintance with the functions 
of a well-known office, and the method in 
which they were performed. 

There is, however, another passage in 
the same author, which appears to throw 
some light on the immediate object of 
your correspondents’ inquiry, namely, the 
meaning of the word. Ina speech of the 
Players in Hamlet, (Act ii. sc. 2) we read— 

Pyrrhus at Priam drives ; in rage strikes wide ; 

But with the whiff and wind of his fell sword 

The unnerved father falls. 

Perhaps it may be necessary to say that 
Whiffiers were furnished—not with a fife, 
as some have imagined—but a two-handed 
broadsword. In his management of this 
weapon, which was in constant motion, 
the Whiffler was so to use it as to compel 
retreat, but, at the same time, never to 
strike; and I think it would have been 
held an impeachment of his skill and dex- 
terity had he touched one of the receding 
crowd. This incessant beating of the air, 
—this ‘‘ whiff and wind”’ of his sword,— 
‘*prepared a way” for those in whose 
service he was engaged, with as much 
effect too, and as little chance of harm, as 
our modern policeman’s staff. 

In the sense conveyed by this passage, 
the word Whiffler is connected (as in 
Nares’s Glossary) with ‘‘a whiff or puff 
of wind ;”” but it is the wind excited by 
the action of a sword, so managed as to 
spend its stroke upon the air; and in this, 
as I have attempted to show, lay the pe- 
culiar tact of the Whiffler. Evolutions of 
the same difficult kind might have been 
practised with the quarter-staff, and with 
the same result ; and hence, perhaps, the 
word Whiffler is defined by Minshew as a 
club or staff-bearer. But, in either case, 
the party must needs have been well 
trained to his office. I cannot, therefore, 
allow that our Whiffler was ‘‘ any person 
who went before in a procession,’’ nor 
should I call him ‘‘ a mere clearer of the 
way;’’ but certainly shall concur with 
you, Sir, that he was not a fifer. 

Mr. Douce has observed that Whifflers 
appear to have carried white staves ; and, 
on reference to Hone’s Every-Day Book, 
I find that in the London Pageants per- 
sons habited in ‘‘ velvet coats and chains 
of gold, with white staves in their hands,’’ 
are called on one occasion ‘‘ Wyfflers ;’’ 
but these at another time, and perhaps 
more correctly, are described as ‘* gentle- 
men ushers.’’ In the same procession 
(Sir Patience Ward’s, in 1680), we have 
‘¢the fence-master, with attendants bear- 
ing bright broadswords drawn.”? Were 
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they Whifflers? The authorities quoted 
are on this point obscure; and they want 
the support of any memory of the office 
in the place to which they belong. 

In some of the passages cited by Dr. 
Johnson the words in question are mere 
sounds, ‘‘ signifying nothing,’’ and his 
meaning is certainly the reverse of that 
which is here supposed ; but I humbly con- 
ceive, that in his ‘ whiff,’’ and “‘ Whiffler,” 
Shakspere had one and the same idea 
present to his mind; that they mutually 
explain each other; and that this is an 
instance of his careful and exact use of 
terms. 


Yours faithfully, A. T. 


We think this Correspondent has now 
successfully traced the allusion to which 
the Whifflers owed their name. It was 
to the sound produced by the flourishing 
of their weapons through the air. Such 
Whifflers were maintained in their original 
character at Norwich to times of recent 
memory : and appear to have faded away, 
like other good old relics of the past, 
under the innovating effect of municipal 
reform. They are thus described in the 
handsome and interesting volume which 
has been published through the liberality 
of Mr. Hudson Gurney on the civic anti- 
quities of that antient city :— 

“ There were four Whifflers, whose 
office was on guild-days, and in all pro- 
cessions of the Body Corporate, to clear 
the way for the Mayor, &c. This they 
performed by brandishing their short two- 
handed swords, with the greatest dexterity 
and agility, making a ready way through 
the densest crowd without hurting any 
one. On the guild-day of William Moore, 
esq. in 1835, they appeared officially for 
the last time: two were, however, found 
to exhibit before the members of the 
Archeological Institute, on their visit to 
Norwick in the summer of 1847; but it 
is quite clear that, for want of practice, 
the Whiffler’s ‘ occupation’s gone.’ ”’ 

We have copied from the same work 
(in the annexed cut) the costume of the 
Norwich Whifflers: and in their further 
illustration we may add the following 
extract from a manuscript history of the 
city, which was written about a century 
ago by Mackerell the historian of King’s 
Lynn. He is discoursing of the Guild 
Feast, which was the chief annual holiday 
of Norwich :— 

“ As there was always a multitude of 
people to see the procession, it was neces- 
sary to have several persons to keep them 
from coming too near, or breaking the pro- 
cession. For this purpose there were six 
Whifflers, somewhat like the Roman 
gladiators, who were neatly dressed, and 
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had the art of brandishing their sharp 
swords * in the greatest crowds with such 
dexterity as to do harm to none; and of 
a sudden they would dart them up many 
yards into the air, and never failed catch- 
ing them by their hilts. To this purpose 
also a man or two in painted canvas 
coats, and ridiculous red and yellow cloth 
caps, adorned with cats’ tails and small 
bells, went up and down to clear the way ; 
whose weapons were only small wands. 
These were called or known by the name 
of Dick Fools; even these had their 
admirers, but it was amongst the children 
and the mobility.” 

Though Mackerell says the Norwich 
Whifflers were six in number, an account 
of expenses at the St. George’s Feast in 
1698 states that the four Whifflers, ‘‘ for 
their service as usual,’’ received 2/.; and 
latterly also, as already stated, their num- 
ber was only four. Their employment is 
traced up to Elizabethan times by the 
curious narrative of Wil Kemp, the 


A Norwicn W8IFFLER. 





morrice-dancer; on whose entrance into 
Norwich in 1599, after his nine days’ 
dance from London, on passing St. 
Stephen’s Gate, he found there ‘‘ Wifflers, 
such officers as were appointed by the 
Mayor, to make me way through the 
throng of the people which prest so 
mightily upon me;’’ and so with great 
labour he got through that narrow press 
into the market place, where the City 
Waits stood on the Cross to welcome him 
with their wind instruments. fT 

The Whifflers of the London pageantry, 
as we have previously noticed at the com- 
mencement of the present discussion (Oct. 
1851, p. 404,) were usually costumed as 
savage men, and their weapons were clubs. 
In the earliest descriptions that we have 
of them, which are those in Machyn’s 
Diary, 1553-1562, they are called wodyn 
and wodys, that is, wild men. Their dress 
was entirely green, shaggy with hair ; 
they had great beards; carried clubs, 
which were contrived to discharge squibs ; 





* In the volume of the Archeological Institute relating to their Norwich meeting, 
notice is taken of the introduction of the two Whifflers at St. Andrew’s hall, and it is 
said that they entered ‘‘ attired in their motley dresses, and waving their wooden 
swords, as in former times ;’’ but this is a mistake. The mob would not have been so 
easily frightened with wooden swords; and would at once have degraded the Whifflers 


that carried them into “‘ Dick Fools.’’ 


Gent. Maa. Vor. XXXVII. 


t+ Kemp’s Nine Daies Wonder (Camden Society's reprint), p. 17. 
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and had targets at their backs. The Iron- 
mongers, in preparing their pageant for 
the lord mayor’s day in 1566, “agreed 
with Hugh Watts and Xp’ofer Beck that 
they shall fynde us two wood men, with 
clubbes, squibbes and powder, and all other 
necessaryes, and that to be done in all 
respectes as hath byn accustomed, and to 
be paid for the same xxiijs. iiijd.’’ * 

In Smith’s ‘ Description of the royall 
citie of London, 1575,’’ they are thus 
mentioned: ‘‘ And to make waye in the 
streetes, there are certayne men apparelled 
like develles and wyldmen, with skybbs, 
and certayne beadells.’? And so in Whet- 
stone’s play of Promos and Cassandra, 
1578, two men are introduced “ apparelled 
like Green Men at the Mayor’s Feast, with 
clubs of fireworks, that the King and his 
train may pass with ease.’’? Raph, in the 
Cobler’s Prophesie, 1594, declares he 
** will stand out of the Green Men’s way, 
for burning my vestment.’’ Such, no 
doubt, was originally the “ Green Man,”’ 
a favourite inn sign, though converted in 
modern days into a huntsman in Lincoln 
green. Under their older name of Woods 
we also still see them in heraldry, used as 
a canting crest for the name of Wood, and 





Two Woops, at Hotwe tt, co. Beproxp. 
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as the supporters to the arms of Wode- 
house. They appear heraldically in the 
sepalchral brass of Robert Woodhouse, 
rector of Holwell in Bedfordshire, dated 
1515, with their clubs and targets exactly 
as in the lord mayor’s shows described by 
Machyn. 

In the reign of Charles the First they 
had assumed a somewhat different guise. 
Their dress was of some coarse cloth, 
though probably still green, whilst their 
savagery was represented by hideous masks 
and wreaths of leaves. They still carried 
clubs of squibs, + as shown by Jobn Bate 
in his ‘* Mysteries of Nature and Art, 
1635.”’ They probably continued to make 
their annual appearance for many a lord 
mayor’s show after, and sometimes in 
large numbers, for in 1681 a company of 
twenty Green Men preceded the principal 
pageant. 

But though these were the real and ef- 
ficient Whifflers, with their clubs and 
links, which are alluded to in Ruggles 
song in praise of tobacco, the same desig- 
nation was applied to a different and more 
numerous body, who also played a con- 
spicuous part in the civic processions. 
These were Whifflers of a more sober de- 





1515. 


* Some Account of the Worshipful Company of Ironmongers, by John Nicholl, 
F.S.A. 1851, 8vo. p. 94: a work which on another opportunity we hope to introduce 


more fully to the notice of our readers. 


+ For the annexed fac-simile of Bate’s engraving we are indebted to the kindness 


of Mr. Nicholl, the historian of the Ironmongers. 




















scription, —either men of worship, or men 
of mere show and goodly attire. Such 
was the case as early as the 3lst Hen. 
VIII. for in ‘‘ the Muster of the Citizens 
of London’? in that year we find the term 
assigned to persons of some rank and im- 
portance : 

‘« The chamberlayn and councellours of 
the cytye, and the aldermen’s deputyes, 
whiche were assigned to be Wyffelers on 
horsebacke, were all yn cotes of whyte 
damaske over theyre harnes, mounted on 
good horrses well trappyd, with great 
chaynes aboute theyre necks, and propre 
javelyns or battle axes yn theyre handes, 
with cappes of velvett on theyre heddes 
with ryche ouches. 

“The Wyffelers on fote were iiij.C. 
propre lyght persones, apparellyd yn whyte 
sylke or buffe jerkyns, without harnes, 
with whyte hose and whyte shoes, every 
man having a slaugh sworde or a javelyn 
to kepe the people yn araye, with chaynes 
aboute their neckes, and fethers in theyre 
cappes.’’ * 

So again, in 1560, the lronmongers re- 
ceived a precept from the lord mayor, 
requiring the company “ to furnish xxiiij. 
hansome men, well and hansomely armed, 
and x. whiffelers, to go with them to feach- 
ing the Queenes Majestie.’”*+ 


GREEN MAN, OF THE LONDON PAGEANTRY. 








1635. 


Thus, while the devils and savage men 
were the peculiar Whifflers for the pagean- 
try, and made a way in the first instance 
through the crowd, the business of those 
to whom (in London) the name was more 
commonly applied was to accompany the 
procession, and restrain if necessary any 
lateral pressure or disorder. Their chief 
use, however, was evidently to increase 
the numbers of the show and amplify its 
pomp. They were identical with the 
javelin men which still attend upon sheriffs 
at county assizes. But, except on extra- 
ordinary emergencies, they were mere au- 
tomata, like the mutes of a funereal caval- 
cade. This idea of their character is 
preserved in the passage from No. 536 of 
the Spectator, which is quoted in Todd’s 
Johnson and in Richardson’s Dictionary : 
where the term Whifflers is applied to 
‘supernumerary and insignificant fellows” 
attendant on ‘our fine young ladies :” 
and in this instance, as in others, the lexi- 
cographers have partially misunderstood 
the term. These Whifflers, it will now be 
perceived, were not merely ‘‘trifiers’’ or 
fops in character, but also in function, 
—a sort of supernumerary and useless 
hangers-on. 

The Whifflers of processions were 
usually attired in uniform liveries, and 





* Archeologia, vol. xxxii. p. 33. 


+ Nicholl’s History of the Ironmongers’ 


Company, p. 84. 
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also adorned with gilt chains and other 
equipments, which in many cases were 
provided for them. Bishop Hall alludes 
to this in the first of the two following 
passages, which have been cited by Mr. 
Richardson :-— 

‘*¢ Doe we not laugh at the groome that 
is proud of his master’s horse, or some 
vaine Whiffler that is proud of a bor- 
rowed chaine?””— The Righteous Mammon. 

‘‘ If there do but an earthly prince 
come over, what pressing there is to see 
him! so as there is need of ushers or 
Whifflers to stave off the multitude.’’— 
Sermon on James iv. 8. 

We have now seen how the term came 
to be used, as Douce and Nares remark, 
for any persons who marshalled or ushered 
a procession, irrespective of their peculiar 
costume or the weapon they carried. 
But from first to last it had nothing to 
do with fifes or flutes, which is the error 
that Dr. Rimbault originally discounte- 
nanced, and which the subsequent discus- 
sion in our pages bas completely refuted. 

There is, however, another use of the 
term which has not yet been pointed out, 
except in the quotation from Mr. Halli- 
well’s Dictionary of Archaic and Provin- 
cial Words, where he says, “‘ Anti-masques 
were usually ushered in by Whifflers.’’ 
It is clearly in reference to this peculiar 
use of the term that we must understand 
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the introductory lines of Bishop Corbet’s 
defence of the performance of Techno- 
gamia in 1621 :— 

If wee, at Woodstock, have not pleased those 
Whose clamourous judgments lye in urging noes, 
And, for the want of Whifflers, have destroy’d 
Th’applause which wee with vizards had enjoyed, 
Wee are not sorry, &¢c. 

which means, that the play of Technoga- 
mia had no anti-masque, or pantomimic 
prologue, to put the audience in good 
humour. What these anti-masques were 
may be seen in many of the Court masques 
of Ben Jonson : some of which have more 
than one anti-masque. Whether Jonson 
has used the term Whifflers in connection 
with them we do not recollect; but there 
is no doubt that Mr. Halliwell is right in 
stating that it was employed in reference 
to them: though the only passage we at 
present have to cite in confirmation is 
one in the preface to Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy, where he speaks of ‘‘a 
new company of counterfeit vizards, 
whifflers, maskers, mummers.”’ 

And in this way the Cambridge plays 
in 1614-15 (see December, p. 623,) might 
be (metaphorically) said to have bishops 
for their ‘‘ Whifflers,’’ though not for 
their “actors:’’ the episcopal vice-chan- 
cellor having taken so active a part in the 
arrangements preliminary to their per- 
formance. 


BaRONIAL TITLE CONFERRED ON A PortuGuESe BY KING CHARLES THE SECOND. 


Hertford-street, May Fair, Jan. 19. 

Mr. Ursan,—I avail myself of the 
courtesy so often shewn by you to contri- 
butors to your excellent Miscellany, by 
sending you a copy taken from an original 
document in the possession of Count de 
Mesquitella of Portugal. It contains a 
grant by King Charles the Second of 
England, of the title of Baron of “ Molin- 
garia’’ to his ancestor Louis Goncalo de 
Souza, in remembrance of the services 
rendered by his father Anthony de Souza, 
a Portuguese nobleman (minister at this 
court from John the Fourth, King of Por- 
tugal), to the royal cause in the time of 
Charles the First. Should you think this 
document worthy of insertion, as a singu- 
lar instance of conferring a barony, it may 
perhaps provoke some of your correspond- 
ents to give information relative to the 
circumstances attending the performance 
of services therein alluded to, and ren- 
dered by aforeigner in aid of the royal Mar- 
tyr’s cause, and may thus contribute to 
elucidate the history of those troublous 
times. 

But the inquiry might not rest here: 
the very unusual mode at this period of 
creating a barony by any other means than 
by patent under the Great Seal, would 


suggest an investigation why so extraor- 
dinary a departure from the usual prac- 
tice was adopted, if the king’s object was 
to ennoble the son of his father’s friend ; 
and whether at that period other indivi- 
duals who had claims upon his majesty’s 
“honour and gratitude’’ obtained similar 
grants. That the document in question 
is genuine there can exist no doubt. It is 
engrossed on vellum, and has the royal 
autograph at the bottom, with a wafer 
impression of the royal signet at the left 
hand lower corner. It has no counter- 
signature, nor any endorsement which 
would indicate its registration in any of 
the usual public offices through which 
such an instrument might be supposed to 
pass, and searches have been made at the 
Rolls’ Chapel and other official deposi- 
tories without effect, for any docquet or 
registration of its contents. 

This title is granted, “ with all rights, 
privileges, and pre-eminences to the honour 
and degree of Baron appertaining, in as 
full, ample, and absolute manner as any 
other barons enjoy or have enjoyed the 
same,’’ to Louis Gongalo de Souza, who 
was born in England, during his father’s 
residence in this country, in the year 1645; 
and it is a remarkable fact that this honour 
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was conceded, not to the father who had (etiam non sine summo capitis periculo) 
rendered such services as is shewn by the _fortiter asserere et vindicare auderet ; tam 
document, but to theson, who wasaminor  singularia officia constantie et affectis 
at the period, but born in England. erga Coronam Britannicam prestita sine 

It has been suggested that “‘ Molingaria” aliquo honoris et gratitudinis indicio ex 
refers to Mullingar, in the county of West- parte nostra preterire noluimus, sed pa- 
meath, in Ireland, andif so, that place was _terna merita saltem in persona filii ejus 
probably in the neighbourhood of somesig- agnoscere, et honesté aliqua benignitatis 
nal exploits effected by Anthony de Souza; nostre tessera condecorare equum duxi- 
and, if through the medium of yourexcel- mus. Sciaris igitur quod nos pro regia 
lent periodical, any information could be nostra potestate, ex mero motu, certd 
given on this and other points, it would scientid, et gratid nostra speciali Lupo- 
throw an additional light upon the events vicum GonzaLuM DE Sovuca predicti 
of that period alike useful and interesting Antonii filium creavimus, constituimus, 


to the antiquary and the historian. et fecimus, ac per preesentes Literas crea- 
I have the honour to be, Mr. Urban, mus, constituemus, et facimus BARONEM 
Yours, &c. D’ ALTE. DE MoLINGARIA, ipsumque et heredes 


masculos ab ipso legitimé progenitos 
titulo Baronis de Molingaria in per- 

Carotus Dei gratia Magne Britan- petuum gaudere volumus, una cum omni- 
nie, Francie, et Hibernize Rex, Fidei De- bus juribus, privilegiis, et praeeminentijs 
fensor, etc. Omnibus et singulis ad quos ad dictum Baronis honorem gradumque 
presentes Literee pervenerint, Salutem. pertinentibus, itd pleno, amplo, et abso- 
Cum Antonius DE Sovuca nobilis Lusi- luto modo ut ulli alii Barones gaudent vel 
tanus, serenissimi ac potentissimi principis gavisi sunt. In cujus rei testimonium 
Joannis quarti Portugallize Regis in Anglia preesentibus hisce literis sigillum nostrum 
residens, multis abhinc annis (cum maxi- apponi fecimus. Dat’ é palatio nostro 
mé flagrarent insani et precipites regno- Westmonast’ vicesimo octauo die Junii, 
rum nostrorum motus) Patri nostro beatis- anno Domini millesimo sexcentesimo sexa- 
sime memorie utilissimam gratissimam gesimo primo et regni nostri decimo tertio. 
operam navaret et difficillimis illis tem- ( Signet.) Carouus R. 
povibus Regium nomen inter Rebelles 


Letters under the King’s Signet. 


Patimpsest SEPULCHRAL Brass at NORWICH. 


Mr. Urnsan,—Dnuring the progress of that a very remarkable addition was here 
certain important improvements now being to be made to the list of padimpsest brasses 
carried into effect in the interior of the which from time to time have been dis- 
noble church of St. Peter of Mancroft, in covered and observed. 
the city of Norwich, it was considered The Reverse of both effigy and in- 
advisable to remove from the pavement scription shewed that these plates formed 
at the eastern extremity of the north aisle portions of another very different and 
a monumental brass which yet lingered much more magnificent brass which had 
there, lest this, the sole survivor of a been wantonly cut to pieces in order to 
goodly assemblage, should share the fate supply materials for second use. The 
of its former companions, and leave no existing fragments shew that the original 
other trace of its existence than such as a work comprised a double ogee canopy, 
despoiled slab can signify. The hand of having a shaft supporting the central 
the spoiler had indeed already deprived spring of the two arches. Beneath each 
this memorial of the shields of arms which arch of this canopy there doubtless was an 
formed a part of the original composition, effigy, but of one only are there now any 
so that an armed effigy with acommemo- remains. The reverse of the plate with 
rative legend upon a separate plate at its the armed effigy exhibits the upper part 
feet were all that remained. In taking of a face, apparently of a Flemish mer- 
up the engraven effigy from the slab the chant, with the flowing hair and low cap, 
lower part of the figure was accidentally such as appear upon the effigy of King 
injured, and the workman appears to Henry VII. while the reverse of the in- 
have heated the plate in order to apply scription-plate shews the upper part of 
solder for the purpose of making good the merchant’s person with his uplifted 
the damage as well as he might be able. and clasped hands. One of the lower 
The under side of the plate was thickly tassels of the merchant’s head-cushion is 
covered with pitch, wherewith, in addition apparent, and below this the field of the 
to rivets, it had been affixed to the slab. plate shews a rich diaper. A portion of 
The heat which was applied for the purpose _ the richly embroidered cushion upon which 
which I have stated entirely melted away the head of the second figure reposed is 
this pitch, and then it became apparent also visible on the first plate. Beyond 








the canopy-shaft on the dexter side of the 
head of the deceased is the greater part 
of an armorial shield, which, with the 
exception of a narrow line traversing it 
obliquely from chief to base, is entirely 
covered with rough hatching cut diagonally 
for holding the quasi-enamel which should 
denote the tinctures. By the English 
heralds this shield would be described as 
Barry pily, and by the French* as Em- 
manché. Beneath it is some architectural 
diaper of an elaborate and bold flamboy- 
ant character. The effigies were appa- 
rently somewhat more than four feet in 
height, and consequently the entire brass 
must have been of large dimensions. 

The whole of these remains display a 
great amount of hatching in the execution; 
they also are strongly marked with a 
foreign aspect, and indeed they bear a 
very decided resemblance, both in the 
character of the design and in its treat- 
ment and execution, to the Flemish relic 
which is preserved in the Geological 
Museum, in Jermyn-street. 

I must not pass unnoticed the circum- 
stance that the engraving in these frag- 
ments is much injured from the use of the 
hammer to produce an even surface on 
the other side, when the metal was in 
preparation for a second use. These 
marks, though sad obstacles to obtaining 
a satisfactory rubbing, have not, howeve., 
wholly effaced the beauty of the original 
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Flemish work, which may be assigned to 
about a.p. 1520. The date of Sir Peter 
Rede’s Inscription is 1568, and the cir- 
cumstances now discovered lead to the 
conclusion that his effigy was produced 
at the same time; though the apparent 
date of the effigy,f (judging from the 
armour, and from both its design and ex- 
ecution as a Brass,) is about a.p. 1470, 
or even somewhat earlier. Indeed, here- 
tofore this Brass has been considered to 
be an example of the second appropriation 
of an effigy in association with an inscrip- 
tion of later date. Instead of this, we 
must now consider it a palimpsest of ano- 
ther class, and also as a copy of some 
earlier engraving—a fac-simile copy in 
1568 of some Brass then a century old. 
The precise and careful accuracy of co- 
temporary portraiture which distinguished 
the monumental works of an earlier 
period, had probably ceased to be re- 
garded essential by the artists of the 
second half of the 16th century: in this 
instance we find them going so far as to 
adopt all the properties of a period long 
passed away, and that when preparing a 
memorial to commemorate a person of 
distinguished reputation, and a benefactor 
to the parish wherein his body rested. 

The inscription to Sir Peter Rede is as 
follows, and it is written ia Roman 
capitals :— 


HERE . VNDER.LYETHE. Y°. CORPS . OF . PETER. REDF. ESQVI 

ER. WHO. HATH. WORTHELEY . SERVED . NOT. ONLY. HYS. 

PRYNCE . AND. CVNTREY . BVT. ALLSO. THE. EMPEROR . CHAR 

LES. THE.5. BOTHE. AT. THE. CONQVEST. OF . BARBARIA . AND. AT. THE. 
SIEGE . OF . TVNIS. AS.ALSO.IN. OTHER. PLACES. WHO. HAD. GEV 

EN .HYM. BY. THE. SAYD.EMPEROVR. FOR. HYS.VALIVNT. 

DEDES . THE . ORDER. OF. BARBARIA . WHO. DYED. THE. 29.0F. 
DECEMBER .IN.THE. YEAR. OF. OVRE.LORD. GOD. 1568. 


Sir Peter Rede’s knighthood having 
been conferred by a foreign prince, at 
home he seems to have been acknowledged 
only as an esquire. There is a picture of 
him in the Council Chamber at Norwich 
with a hawk on his fist. 

Blomfield, in his History of Norfolk, 
describes the bearings of the four shields 
of arms. Two of them bore Rede alone ; 
the third the same with an impalement of 
two coats quarterly ; and the fourth Rede 
impaling Blenerhasset with four quarter- 
ings. The arms of Rede, which were 
Azure, on a bend wavy or three more- 
cocks sable, in a bordure engrailed argent 
pelleté a crescent ermine, were further 
ensigned with an honourable augmenta- 
tion given by the Emperor, which is thus 
blazoned by Blomefield: a canton sinister 


parted per pale, on the first part two 
ragged staves in saltire, on the second a 
man holding a caduceus in his right hand, 
his left pointing upwards, on his sinister 
side a sword in pale, with the point down- 
wards, pricked into a Moor’s head.’’ 
This valiant captain was son of John 
Rede, esq. mayor of Norwich in 1496, and 
he gave certain houses ‘‘ to the ende that 
the greate bell in the parish of St.. Peter 
of Mancrofte should for ever be runge at 
fower of the clocke in the morninge, and 
at eight of the clocke at night, for the 
helpe and benefit of travillers. He did 
also give a faire salt double gilt, of the 
value of twentie poundes, to be used in 
the maiors houses in Norwich, in time of 
their maioroltie ; and he did further give 
to -the poore of this cittie one hundred 





* Caumont, Bulletin Monumentale, vol. xvi. 1850, p. 360. 
+ It is engraved in Cotman’s Norfolk Brasses. 
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thirtie three poundes six shillinges and travellers and their mode of travelling 
eight pence, to be yearelie distributed by now differ from the wayfarers and the 
six poundes 13s. 4d. untill the whole journeyings of the time of Sir Peter Rede. 
summe were runne out.” And great cause we have, in very many 
Duly does the noble bell of St. Peter’s respects, for thankfulness at these dif- 
Mancroft still toll morning and night, in ferences. Still, perchance, it might even 
accordance with the will of the long-de- yet prove no small ‘* helpe and benefit ’’ 
parted friend to ‘‘ travillers:’’ but now to more than a few of our modern travel- 
its deep tones serve but to tell of times de- _lers were they to listen to the bells of the 
parted, of manners and customs altogether church, if only as heedfully as they mark 
changed, and of requirements and sources _ the rival ringing of the railway station. 
of “ helpe and benefit’? changed alto- My attention was directed to the recent 
gether with them. In our days other discovery of the true palimpsest charac- 
bells at all hours both of the night and of ter of this brass by my friend Robert 
the day ring for travellers; and no less Fitch, esq. of Norwich. Yours, &c. 
than these bells differ from the “ greate CuHaARLEs Boure Lt. 
bell”? of St. Peter of Mancroft, do both 


Ancient TimBerR-Hovuses at Coventry. 


Jan. 14, 1852. (Mayor, 1543), in Coventry, and his heirs 

Mr. Ursan,—Among the interesting in fee, called the Hat and Feather. 
series of Ancient Timber-Houses which 1551, June 9.—Henry Over conveyed 
were represented a few years ago in your the house in Jordan Well to Thomas 
Magazine, from the drawingsof Mr. John Oken, mercer, of Warwick. 

Adey Repton, was one at Coventry (vol. 1562, Aug. 20.—Thos. Oken, of War- 
XVII. April 1842), which I could not re- wick, conveyed the house in Jordan Well 
cognise at the time, but of which I firmly to Hugh Hervey, capper, Mayor of Co- 
believe I have at last recollected the si- ventry in 1561, and he to pay the Cap- 
tuation. About thirty or thirty-five years pers’ Company in Coventry the rent, &c. 
ago many houses were taken down in 12d. to be paid to poor men, householders 
various parts of the city, in order to widen of this Company; and that the fellowship, 
the streets, This house and six or seven or twelve of them at the least, should 
others very considerably projected on the yearly, for ever, between July 1 and the 
upper part of Jordan Well-street, facing last day of August, go into St. Michael’s 
the north, and were totally out of line Church, and praise God for his benefits 
with the same side lower down. The bestowed on them by Thomas Oken; and 
upper part of this house was like the en- those that do so to have 2s. of the said 
graving, so far as I can recollect, but the rent to refresh themselves, and the residue 
ground-story was otherwise arranged.* to be given to the fellowship. 

Shortly before it was taken down it was 1565.—Paid to Master Oken a year’s 
occupied by a cooper, and the entrance torent, 13s. 4d. (He thus received the rent 
the shop door had five or six steps. A during his life.) 

part of the building was used asa ware- Thomas Oken founded almhouses for 
house by a grocer, who lived in the ad- poor people in Warwick. He was buried 
joining corner house in Much Park-street, there in St. Mary’s Church, and against 
and his heavy goods were drawn up by _ the lobby wall is a brass plate of him and 
means of a pulley and rope. Ido notre- his wife, taken out afterwards from the 
collect any other old house in Coventry flames of the church. The following is 
like it, and there certainly is not one now. the inscription: ‘‘ Of your charyte give 
As there is some little local history at- thanks for the soules of Thomas Oken & 
tached to this house, I send you the fol- Jone his wyff, on whose souls Jesus hath 
lowing particulars, extracted from the m’cy; Jesus hath m’cy. Amen. Remem- 
books of the Cappers’ Company, Coven- ber y* charyte for the pore for ever. A° 
try :-— dni mccccclxiij.’’ 

1546, April 28.—Thomas Grey, esq. The rent of the house in Jordan Well in 
of Whittington, parish of Kinver, Staf- 1815 was 15/. This house was exchanged 
fordshire, conveyed a house in Jordan by the company for a new one in Bishop- 
Well, Coventry, to Henry Over, mercer street shortly before its demolition. 

Yours, &c. . W. READER. 





* As the shop-fronts and basement stories of houses occupied by tradesmen are 
generally liable to frequent alterations, they were but in few cases preserved at the time 
Mr. Repton made his drawings: and it therefore became necessary to supply them, as 
well as possible, from such sources of authority as might linger in other situations.— 
Epit. 
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Factitious MonuMENTs OF Fictitious ANCESTRY. 


London, Jan. 16. 

Mr. Ursan,—To you, as the Editor of 
an antiquarian journal which fostered 
archeology long before that science be- 
came what it now too often is, a mere 
plaything in the hands of the ignorant, I 
would address a few lines in exposure of 
a practice which has, I fear, grown out of 
the perversion of the prevalent archeo- 
logical taste, and which bids fair to render 
that science not a plaything merely, but 
an instrument for the dissemination of 
falsehood, and the cause of malversation 
to a class of evidences which have hitherto 
been considered as most valuable in all 
legal tribunals, whether for tracing the 
descent of dignities or the right to pro- 
perty. Some performances of this nature 
done at Brougham in Westmorland, have 
already been discussed in your pages. On 
the present occasion I would merely point 
out two instances which came before me 
in the course of a late excursion made 
into Cheshire and Lancashire, and leave 
abler hands to devise some scheme whereby 
such practices may be checked, and the 
value of monumental inscriptions still 
preserved to us. Surely in such cases the 
clergy are somewhat to blame, when they 
permit inscriptions to be placed within 
the sacred edifices, of which they are the 
guardians, without examination into their 
truth, merely because the appearance of 
their churches is to be benefited by a 
painted window or a sculptured effigy. 

The first instance that met my view 
was in the church of St. Mary at Chester, 
where, over the recumbent effigy of Philip 
Oldfield (who died in 1616), I saw sus- 
pended a hatchment which erewhile de- 
corated the house of Thomas Brame Old- 
field, esq. upon Champion-hill, Camber- 
well, in the county of Surrey. Looking 
somewhat further, in order to account for 
this extraordinary juxta-position (to me 
more extraordinary than the meeting of 
the grasshopper of the Exchange with the 
dragon of Bow, for I knew the pedigrees 
of both families), I soon discovered that a 
very handsome memorial window, imme- 
diately behind the recumbent figure, had 
been put up to commemorate the said 
Thomas Brame Oldfield, a London mer- 
chant, and in no way connected with 
the city of Chester, but the son of an 
individual, who having come from York- 
shire in early life, resided at Rotherhithe, 
in the county of Surrey. That no con- 
nexion between the two families had ever 
been established I knew full well, and my 
experience taught me that to prove it 
would be next to impossible ; nevertheless, 
my astonishment was to be further in- 
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creased by reading an inscription (rather 
obscurely placed to be sure) stating that 
the said Thomas Brame Oldfield was fifth 
in descent from one of Philip’s sons, in 
consequence whereof the said monument 
had been repaired and the window erected, 
—thus asserting upon sacred walls, as a 
fact, what ought to have been previously 
proved to, and admitted by, competent 
authority, and which, far from being so 
proved, appears to have had its origin 
merely in pretence and foolish vanity. 
But, sir, this atchievement is completely 
thrown into shade by the Dearden atchieve- 
ments at Rochdale, where lives a gentle- 
man of that name of considerable property, 
but no descent from gentle blood, as is 
shown by a record of his family in the 
College of Arms. This gentleman has 
devoted a portion of the sacred edifice at 
Rochdale to a long series of ‘* medizeval’’ 
mockeries, and surely here the incumbent 
is as much if not more to blame than the 
individual whose vanity has led him into 
so great a folly. A portion of the church 
has been parted off and called the Dearden 
Chapel, surrounded with a handsome 
carved screen, profusely decorated with ar- 
morial insignia and other devices, amongst 
which is conspicuous the arms of the ancient 
family of Rachdale, which Mr. Dearden 
appears to have appropriated not only to 
himself but to all his visionary ancestry. In 
the centre of this chapel lies the effigy of 
a cross-legged warrior with the arms of a 
Rachdale on his shield, but yclept a 
Derden or Dereden. Close by his side 
reposes a bishop with crosier and mitre, 
who has also been pressed into this 
imaginary race of progenitors; and he, 
forsooth, is Walterus Durus Dens, or 
Durdent, bishop of Lichfield and Coventry 
(in the time of King Stephen), of whom 
it has been reserved for Mr. Dearden to 
discover that he was of his race of Dere- 
den, and buried at Rochdale, whilst other 
(perhaps less learned) authorities state 
that he was buried at Coventry, the seat 
of his own episcopate, a place of sepulture 
certainly somewhat more probable. In- 
cised slabs and brasses, all inscribed to 
the memory of Derdens, Duerdens, and 
Deardens, and in close imitation of the 
styles of different eras, are placed here as 
commemorative of ancestors of a man 
whose own inquiries have failed to carry 
back those ancestors beyond the time of 
James I. and they not even of a rank 
which could obtain for them the notice of 
tle heralds in their visitations. I have 
since regretted that I did not copy the 
inscriptions. The disgust which was 
uppermost in my mind prevented my 
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doing so; but, if my memory serves me 
aright, the “ Hic jacet ’’ and “ Icy gist’ 
were there to render the ecclesiastical 
masquerade more complete. 

Perhaps, after all, the best way of re- 
pressing such practices is to expose them 
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to the light of day. It is therefore with 
that object, in the cause of antiquarian 
and historical truth, that I trouble you 
with these observations. 

Yours, &c. W. C. 


Tue EpitapnH or Otympia Morata, 


Mr. Ursan,—As there are some slight inaccuracies in the epitaph of Olympia 
Morata, given in your Magazine for January, p. 8, I take the liberty of sending you 
the words of the inscription as I copied them from the monument itself, in June 1844. 


Yours, &c. F. C. B. 


Deo Imor: S. 

Et virtuti ac memorize Olympize Morate, Fulvij 
Morati Ferrariensis philosophi filiez, Andres Gruntle- 
rj Medicj codjugis, lectissie feminz, cui’ ingeniii ac sin- 
gularis utriusq: lingue cognitio, in morib’ auté probitas 
simumq: pietatis studii supra comunem modum séper 


existimata sunt. 


Quod de eius vita homini iudicium 


beata mors, sanctissime ac pientissime ab ea obita, di- 
vino quoq: confirmavit testimonio : 

Obiit mutato solo A. salutis d.l.v. sup. milles. etat. xxix. 

hic cu; marito et Aimilio fr’e sepulta Gulielm’ Rascalo- 
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—Fire in the Capitol at Washington—Proposed Midland Counties Observatory—Museum of the 
Somerset Archeological and Natural History Society—The Duke of Cornwall’s Exhibitions in the 
Government School of Mines—The Modellers and Engravers of the Royal Mint—Prize Essay on 
Practical Banking—Archeeological Atlas of the North of Europe—Lectures on Chaucer at Copen- 
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St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster—Roman architecture at St. Olave’s church, Chichester—Recent 
sales of curious Books and Manuscripts—Miscellaneous works submitted to our Notice. 


The Commissioners of the Great Exhi- 
bition have been relieved of the responsi- 
bility of making any decision as to the fate 
or future occupation of the CrysTaL Pa- 
LACE, by the termination of their functions. 
The building has now returned into the 
hands of the contractors, and it rests with 
the House of Commons, which arrested its 
demolition, to make any further arrange- 
ment for its preservation, either in whole or 
in part. Meanwhile, her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have been collecting information 
which may guide the decision of Parliament. 
The inquiry has been intrusted to Lord 
Seymour, Sir William Cubitt, and Dr. 
Lindley ; who are appointed commission- 
ers for the purpose of obtaining informa- 
tion as to the cost of altering, removing, 
and repairing the building, or portions of 
it, the purposes to which it is applicable, 
and the probable expense of maintaining 
it. In commemoration of the Great Ex- 
hibition, the French government have 

Gent. Mac. Vou, XXXVII. 


made a magnificent present of tapestry to 
Her Majesty ; one of Sévres porcelain, in 
the form of a coffer, to Lord Granville ; 
and one of a tea and coffee service to Mr. 
Wentworth Dilke. 

The United States of America have suf- 
fered a loss which can never be more than 
partially repaired, in the destruction by 
fire of the library in the Carriron at 
Wasuincton. Upwards of 35,000 books 
were destroyed, together with manuscripts, 
paintings, and maps. Among the art- 
losses are, an original portrait of Colum- 
bus, and another, a copy or composition, 
of the same great discoverer. An original 
of Cortez; others of Baron de Kalb, Holi- 
var, and Judge Hanson ; and Stuart’s five 
earliest Presidents of the United States 
are also destroyed. Mill's bronze statue 
of Apollo, a bronze head of Washington, 
a figure of Jefferson, and busts of La 
Fayette and General Taylor, the late Pre- 
sident of the Republic, have also perished. 

Y 
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Mr. Henry Lawson, of Bath, has offered 
to the Town Council of Nottingham to 
transfer to that town his collection of 
astronomical and meteorological instru- 
ments, with the view of founding a Mip- 
LAND Counties OsservaATory. He 
requires, as a condition, that a suitable 
house, with grounds, be purchased, and a 
sufficient sum raised to keep up the esta- 
blishment, and pay a resident observer, of 
competent knowledge. The instruments, 
which cost above 10,000/. Mr. Lawson 
offers to make over to trustees, and pro- 
mises also a donation of 1,000/. The 
corporation having no power to vote the 
necessary funds, a public meeting was held 
in the Exchange-room on the 13th Jan. 
at which the Duke of Newcastle presided. 
Resolutions were adopted to carry into 
effect Mr. Lawson’s munificent offer, and 
it was proposed that a literary, philo- 
sophic, and scientific institute should be 
formed in connexion with the Observatory, 
as an essential adjunct. The amount of 
funds required was stated to be 6,000/. 
A committee was formed to collect pro- 
visional subscriptions, and before the close 
of the meeting the following were an- 
nounced: Mr. Walter, M.P. 100 guineas; 
the Duke of Newcastle, 1007.; Mr. Bar- 
row, M.P. 50/.; Mr. A. Lowe, 50/.; Mr. 
J. Bradley, 50/.; Mr. Paget, 50/.; Mr. 
Charles Wright, 50/.; Mr. J. E. Denison, 
M.P. 100/.; and other smaller sums,— 
making about 1000/2. 

An offer has been made to the SomeRSET 
ARCHZOLOGICAL AND Natura. His- 
TORY Society to secure to its museum 
an extensive and valuable collection of 
geological and fossil remains, with many 
interesting specimens of natural history, 
belonging to the late Rev. David Williams, 
of Bleadon. The collection has been care- 
fully inspected by three gentlemen of judg- 
ment, and the committee report that the 
whole may be purchased for 250/. In ad- 
dition, a sum of 100/. will be required for 
placing the same in the Society’s museum. 
The proposal has been approved by se- 
veral influential gentlemen in the county, 
and a subscription is in progress for its 
accomplishment. 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert has 
intimated to the GoveRNMENT ScHOOL 
or Mins the intention of the Prince of 
Wales, as Duke of Cornwall, to found at 
that institution two annual Exhibitions, 
of 30/. each, to be called ‘‘ The Duke of 
Cornwall’s Exhibitions.’’ 

In the memoir which we gave of the 
late Mr. Wyon in our Magazine for De- 
‘cember, we explained how the dependence 
of Mr. Pistrucci on tHe Minr of this 
country, on a sort of retired or dowager 
footing, had placed the establishment of 
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engravers and die-sinkers in a very ano- 


malous condition. In consequence of Mr. 
Wyon’s death, a fresh arrangement has 
been completed by Sir John Herschel, 
and sanctioned by the Lords of the Trea- 
sury. Mr. Pistrucci is to have 400/. 
a-year, and Mr. Leonard Wyon (son of 
the late chief engraver) 300/. a-year. Mr. 
Pistrucci and Mr. Wyon are to be called 
“* Modellers and Engravers to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Mint,”’ and the grants thus awarded 
them are to be considered as recognitions 
of their services and compensation for sur- 
render of claims. The two modellers are 
not to have residences within the Mint; 
but are to have additional pay for any 
work they may execute at the request of 
the Master. Their successors as “‘ Mo- 
dellers and Engravers ’’ will have no fixed 
allowance, it is understood, but will be 
paid for the making of matrices only. 
The chief engravers in former times, it 
will perhaps be remembered, were allowed 
to undertake private commissions, and it 
is a notorious fact that the work of the 
Mint was insufficient to occupy more than 
a fourth of their time, while they were 
often called on to execute works which 
commoner hands could perform as well. 
This common work will now be executed 
by a Resident Engraver, under the direc- 
tion of the Superintendent of the Die 
Department, and Mr. James Wyon it is 
said has been nominated to the appoint- 
ment. In all these arrangements it is 
understood that Sir John Herschel has 
had no other object in view than that of 
obtaining the assistance of ‘‘ the best 
artists of the day.’’ 

In January 1851 Mr. Gilbart, F.R.S., 
of the London and Westminster Bank, 
offered a prize of 1007. for the best essay 
on the Great Exhibition, in connexion 
with “ Practical Banking.”’ It has been 
awarded to Mr. Granville Sharp, ac- 
countant to the East of England Bank at 
Norwich. 

The Society of Antiquaries of Copen- 
hagen is about to publish an Archeological 
Atlas of the North, accompanied by ex- 
planatory matter in French and Danish. 
It will be a valuable addition to the me- 
moirs, papers, and documents already 
published by the Seciety. This scientific 
association is one of the most important 
in Northern Europe, and its members 
include many of the most distinguished 
savans of Germany, Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark. It possesses an excellent library, 
which contains, amongst other things of 


“great value, about 2,000 Icelandic manu- 


scripts, very ancient, and written in the 
old Scandinavian tongue. 

Mr. George Stephens, the translator of 
Tegner’s beautiful epic Frithiof’s Saya, 
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and whose intimate acquaintance with the 
early literature of Sweden has been shown 
by the collection of legends of that country 
which he has edited in conjunction wlth 
Hylten-Cavallius, and by the various works 


superintended by him for the Svenska” 


Fornskrift-Salskapet, a sort of Stockholm 
Camden Society, has removed to Copen- 
hagen in consequence of his having been 
appointed Professor of the English Lan- 
guage and Literature in the University 
there. The subject of his first course of 
lectures, delivered during the month of 
January, was Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 
After this we may expect to hear of a 
Danish translation of this masterpiece of 
the father of English poetry, as a com- 
panion to the recently published Swedish 
translation of Shakspere. 

Dr. Neuman, Professor of History in 
the University of Munich, has completed 
his long-promised History of the English 
Empire in Asia, and it is on the eve of 
publication. 

The public-is already aware that, in 
conjunction with Mr. Cardwell, Lord 
Mahon is to assist in the publication of 
the Papers of the late Sir Robert Peel. It 
is stated in a recent number of the United 
Service Gazette, by the writer of ‘‘ A Visit 
to Apsley House,” that the Duke of Wel- 
lington has consigned the publication of 
his papers also to the care of Lord Mahon. 
If this be true, between the claims of his 
History of England, and the several me- 
moirs of Wellington and of Peel, the noble 
lord is likely to have literary work before 
him for a good portion of his life. 

Mr. Akerman, the Resident Secretary 
of the Society of Antiquaries of London, 
is preparing for publication a work to be 
published in numbers under the title of 
** Remains of Pagan Saxondom, princi- 
pally from Tumuli in England, drawn 

Jrom the originals.’’ The representations 

are to be in every case, if possible, of the 
actual size of the objects. The publisher, 
Mr. Russell Smith, awaits the receipt of 
the names of two hundred subscribers 
before producing the First Number. 

“ The History and Antiquities of Saint 
David's,” which has been prepared for 
the Cambrian Archeological Association, 
by the Rev. William Basil Jones, M.A. 
and Edward A. Freeman, esq. M.A., and 
was intended to form one or more of the 
annual volumes of that Society, will now 
be published by subscription, in quarto, 
at 2/. 8s. large paper, and 1/. 10s. small. 
The steel engravings will be executed by 
Le Keux, and the woodcuts by Jewitt. 
It is to appear in parts, and the first will 
be ready early in the present year. 

Mr. T. Willson, architect, has issued 
proposals for the publication by subscrip- 
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tion of ‘‘ Tilustrations of the Choir of Lin- 


coln Minster.’’ The object of the work 
is to give a complete view of a Cathedral 
Choir, as it existed in the middle ages, 
divested of all the modifications and 
adaptations of modern times; and an 
introductory essay, describing the origin, 
progress, and complete state of a choral 
establishment, the manner of performing 
divine service, and the persons whose 
office it was to assist at it, will be contri- 
buted by Mr. T. Willson’s father, E. J. 
Willson, esq. F.S.A. whose attachment to 
the ancient faith, as well as his zeal as an 
antiquary, render him peculiarly quali- 
fied for the task. The work will consist 
of twelve folio lithographic plates, and 
the subscription price is One Guinea. 

Mr. Hanke, a learned Bohemian, is 
publishing at Prague a fac-simile of the 
Gospels on which the Kings of France 
have always been sworn at their corona- 
tion at Rheims. The manuscript volume 
is in the Sclavonian language, and has been 
preserved at Rheims ever since the twelfth 
century; but it has only lately been dis- 
covered in what language it was written. 

The present Curator of Archbishop 
Tenison’s Library has discovered on its 
shelves an Ethiopic MS. of St. John’s 
Gospel. Till recently its existence was 
unknown, and Mr. Hale’s first care was 
to have it put in order, so far as its 
decayed condition allowed. It is pro- 
bably of the twelfth or thirteenth century, 
a small volume, about six inches by five. 
At present its history is not ascertained. 

Since the termination of the last Session 
of Parliament a great clearance has been 
made of portions of the former structure 
of the Houses of Legislature, and of the 
ancient PALACE OF WESTMINSTER, dis- 
closing to view the beautiful erection of 
Mr. Barry, partly in its finished attire, 
and partly in nude portions which have still 
to receive their rich and varied clothing. 
One of the most interesting features of the 
ancient palace has thus been removed—- 
we mean the old House of Lords, which 
since the conflagration of 1834 had been 
occupied by the Commons, and which was 
formerly called the White Hall. This was 
an apartment of magnificent proportions, 
and was probably the great hall of the 
palace before the foundations of Westmin- 
ster Hall were laid by William Rufus. 
Three round-headed windows, with zigzag 
mouldings (represented in Smith’s West- 
minster, and also in one of the series of 
Billings’s Views of the Palace), marked its 
upper end, and at two of these, in a muti- 
lated state, we the other morning took a 
last lock a few days before their demolition. 
In pursuing the work of removal at St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, there has been unex- 
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pectedly found, in its northern wall, a 
human body, built up in a stone vault. It 
is wrapped in cere-cloths, and by its side 
lies a wooden crosier or pastoral staff, 
evidently denoting some dignitary of this 
royal and collegiate chapel. This discovery 
has been visited by many curious persons; 
but, by the express order of Lord Seymour, 
nothing further than a look has been per- 
mitted to any visitor up to the time of our 
present writing. 

Some interesting discoveries have lately 
been made in clearing out St. OLAVE's 
Cuurcu, CHICHESTER, with a view to 
its restoration. On removing the floor 
of the chancel, to which there was an 
ascent of several steps, a circular arch 
was brought to light in the eastern wall. 
Both the materials and the structure of 
this arch are very remarkable. The 
materials with which the arch is turned 
are large Roman tiles of almost eighteen 
inches in length and two in thickness. 
As to its construction, instead of the usual 
truncated wedges or voussoirs, closely 
fitted to each other, it has only the flat 
‘ tiles aforesaid, placed at intervals of an 
inch or more from each other, and com- 
pacted together by a thick layer of mortar; 
neither do the tiles radiate or point to 
the centre, but are piled rudely, almost 
parallel to each other. The masonry of 
the wall in other parts of the building is 
also of Roman tiles of a smaller size, 
mixed with rough stone. In all these 
respects the structure exactly corresponds 
with that of the very ancient church of Brix- 
worth, in Northamptonshire, which, on 
documentary evidence, is referred to the 
date 690—700 a.p. The probability of 
this being about the correct date in the 
present instance also is greatly confirmed 
by the consideration that it was in the 
year 680 a.p. that St. Wilfrid founded 
the bishopric of this diocese at Selsey, 
having received a grant of land from 
Ceadwalla, King of the West Saxons. 
A church, therefore, might very well have 
been built here at the date specified, and 
very probably was, as Chichester had been 
a post of importance from the time of the 
Romans. These views, if correct, will 
place this humble church at the head of 
all in the diocese, and of all but one or 
two in the kingdom, in point of antiquity. 
The church was rebuilt at its present 
raised level about 1310, and a very elegant 
piscina has been discovered in the north 
wall of the nave, also one in the south 
wall, the former apparently from the same 
hand as the chapel of St. Mary’s Hospital 
in Chichester. 

A second archway, of depressed form, 
occurring in the north side of the chancel, 
and at the same low level as that in the 
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eastern wall, already described, has also 
been found to contain Roman tiles of 
great size and thickness, laid flatly over 
the stone voussoirs of the arch. In the 
south wall of the nave of the present 
church, and at the present level (which is 
many feet above the level of the arches we 
have hitherto been speaking of), has been 
found, by still more recent examinations, 
a very narrow doorway, circular-headed, 
and perfectly plain, formed of a fine 
chalk-stone, and in the most perfect pre- 
servation. A small cross, incised in the 
interior of the eastern jamb, marks, doubt- 
less, the spot at which it was touched with 
chrism or oil at the consecration of the 
church. There can be no doubt that this 
doorway is also Saxon, though from the 
great difference of construction, and es- 
pecially from the far higher finish of the 
work, it must be referred to a period many 
ages subsequent to that of the rude re- 
mains which the undercroft of the chancel 
exhibits, most probably to a period shortly 
anterior to the Norman Conquest. 

Saint Olave, Olaf, or Olaus, King of 
Norway, came over about 1014 to assist 
Etbelred against the Danes, and on his 
being canonised after his death in 1028, 
churches were, out of gratitude, dedicated 
in his honour in London (Tooley Street 
takes its name from St. Olave’s) and else- 
where, most probably before the date of 
the Conquest (1066), since the Saxons, 
not the Normans, owed St. Olave a debt 
of gratitude. We may conjecture that 
this arch is a relic of the church as re- 
built by the Saxons and dedicated to St. 
Olave. Thus we have in this single spot, 
if the above deductions from the date be 
correct, three successive churches, one 
at the old Roman level, of the date about 
680-700 a.p. some think even earlier; a 
second at the present level, at about 1040- 
1060 ; a third at the date 1310-1320, 

We may properly take the opportunity 
to add that this case of church restora- 
tion is one well deserving of extraneous 
assistance, for the parishioners, who are 
not of the wealthiest class, have already 
made some exertions. A public subscrip- 
tion has been opened, to which the Bishop 
has contributed 207. and the Dean of 
Chichester 10/., the total amount required 
being about 3507. 

The original Rupert AND FatrRFAx 
Papers, purchased by Mr. Bentley, and 
published by him, under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Eliot Warburton, Mr. Johnson, 
and Mr. Robert Bell, have been catalogued 
for sale by private contract by Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkinson. The letters and 
papers are upwards of fifteen hundred in 
number, and the price asked is 1,500/. 
There was a sale of curious MSS. and 
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Autographs at the rooms of Messrs. Put- 
tick and Simpson on the 3d Jan. Some 
of the most remarkable lots, with the 
prices they produced, were :—Lot 36, six 
letters of the Princess Catherine Sophia, 
sister of Frederic King of Bohemia, 27. 11s. 
Lot 38, forty-seven official letters of 
Charles I. signed by the King, 197. Lot 
40, a letter of Prince Charles Lewis, 
2/.11s. Lot 69, two pages folio, in the 
autograph of Sir William Dugdale, relat- 
ing to a search of records, 7/. 28. 6d. Lot 
87, twelve wardrobe warrants of Henry 
VII. 47. 18s. Lot 88, fifty-three ward- 
robe warrants of Henry VIII. 15/. Lot 
109, letters of Admiral Keppel, 3/. 10s. 
Lot 112, a letter of Colonel Lane, who 
was instrumental in saving Charles II. 
after the battle of Worcester, 4/. 4s. Lot 
115, some correspondence of the Rev. 
John Lewis, historian of Faversham, 
7/. 15s. Lot 143, twelve letters of Lord 
North, 42. Lot 148, a letter of William 
Oldys, the bibliographer, with a short 
autobiography, 4/. 6s. Lot 176, a parcel 
of papers relative to the Scotch forfeitures 
in 1715, 34. Lot 201, some papers by, 
or addressed to,George Vertue, the en- 
graver, 41. 6s. 

Two of Blake’s extraordinary produc- 
tions—the Songs of Innocence and the 
Book of Urigen—engraved and coloured 
by himself, were sold on the 21st Jan. by 
Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson,—the 
Songs of Innocence for 4/. 14s. and the 
Urigen for 8/. 15s. The Songs of Inno- 
cence was unfortunately imperfect, want- 
ing three plates out of the fifty-four,—but 
a perfect copy, we may observe, has never 
occurred for sale at a public auction. The 
Urigen was bought by Mr. Monckton 
Milnes. 

The sale of theJ anvis Liprary at New 
York has occupied twelve days. It con- 
sisted of ten thousand volumes—an extra- 
ordinary number, it appears, in America. 
The collection contained about five hundred 
volumes with the book-plate, and occa- 
sionally the name, of Gibbon the historian, 
inscribed on a fly-leaf in his own hand- 
writing. Gibbon’s library was, we believe, 
sold in this country by Evans in Pall 
Mall; but we were not aware that so 
large a portion of that library as five hun- 
dred volumes had been secured by any 
one’ person and kept intact. Some of 
Gibbon’s books would realise larger prices 
in England than they brought on the 
former occasion,—and even then they were 
thought to sell beyond their intrinsic value. 

The Catalogue of the Library of the late 
Cardinal Mezzofanti has just been pub- 
lished at Rome, in Latin. It is divided 
into forty-five sections, and contains the 
titles of works in more than 400 languages, 
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idioms, or dialects. The library cost the 
learned Cardinal the labour of a long life, 
and no small amount of money, and no- 
thing more complete, curious, or valuable 
of the kind exists in the world. We could 
wish to see it purchased for some public 
institution in England. 

We conclude by noticing some miscel- 
laneous works we have recently received— 

Queen Philippa’s Golden Booke will 
tempt many admirers by its beautiful bind- 
ing, which is certainly very tasteful and 
elegant in its design. The contents are 
poetical, The ‘* Prologue,’ in easy 
rhymes, describes a ‘‘ Gentle Queen ”’ with 
whom we are well acquainted :-— 


By her eye of clearest blue, 

Modest, yet discerning too ; 

By the Teeth in pearly rows 

That her severed Lips disclose ; 

By her youthful, truthful mien, 

May be known our Island Queen ; 
Nearer look, and nearer yet, 

Those sweet Eyes with tears are wet, 
Those soft Lips know how to pray, 
Those light Feet walk wisdom’s way, 
That mild Voice and lily Hand 
Scatter blessings o’er the land ; 
Many priceless gifts she bears : 

Best of all, her people’s prayers. 


We think it a pity that this strain was 
not pursued beyond the Prologue, for we 
can scarcely imagine the tales of the cour- 
tiers of Queen Philippa will have many 
readers. Though the writer has a ready 
turn for versification, their matter is te- 
dious enough, and is rendered less attrac- 
tive to ordinary or indeed to any eyes, by 
an operose affectation of imaginary archa- 
isms; as for example :— 


Her Women an’ her Leeches came about, 
And this an’ that Remede applied in vain; 
Thereon theill news straightway issued out, 
And all the City sorrowéd amain. 

Just in the acmé of their wail and din, 
Wonneth in sight a Stranger to that place, 
Giant in bulk, yclad in Lion’s skin, 

And in his hand a mighty Club or Mace. 


If any of our younger friends will read a 
hundred lines of this and then as many of 
Chaucer, it is not difficult to predict which 
they will sooner relish in language as well 
as matter; for, though the genuine poet 
of Philippa’s days may at first sight pre- 
sent more apparent difficulties, they dis- 
appear as they come to be understood : 
whereas many of the anomalies of this 
mock-Gothic poesy can never be recon- 
ciled to any rules of grammar or etymo- 
logy, and must ever continue strange and 
offensive. The best story is ‘*‘ The Lone 
Thorp,’’ which is told with much pathos 
—we might say in the style of Crabbe, 
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were it not for the disguise of the lan- 
guage. 

Alice Learmont, a fairy Tale, by the 
Author of “ Olive” and “The Head of 
the Family,’’ is for the most part ex- 
quisitely beautiful—a series of fairy-land 
portraits, mixed up with scenes of earthly 
sorrow and poverty. The author’s ap- 
parent object is to put in contrast an 
easyg@joyous, bagatelle life with one which 
is as nearly as possible without outward 
attractions—which is homely, coarse, and 
forbidding, yet gains the victory at last 
through the sense of love and truth 
awakened in the fairy-reared child's heart. 
There is great skill, we think, in the 
mother’s portrait; it is simply a picture 
of love, faith, and truth; no grace, no 
adornments of any kind; and yet she wins 
her prize at last, and fairy-land is foiled. 

Angel Voices; or, Words of Counsel 
Sor overcoming the World, edited by the 
Rev. James Morris, D.D., is a small 
volume of good maxims and pious re- 
flections which cannot fail to suggest 
welcome thoughts in the minds of the 
well-disposed, at whatever page it may be 
opened. It is derived from an American 
compilation, and the only objection that 
we take to it, in a literary point of view, 
is, that, like many American books, it is 
made up of other men’s labours, without 
acknowledgment of the sources from which 
the materials are drawn. 

We have also to acknowledge the re 
ceipt of— 
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The Church of Christ: two Lectures 
delivered in the Scotch National Church, 
Manchester, Dec. 1851, by the Rev. John 
Cumming, D.D. conveying, in his ever 
eloquent language, his views of what a 
Christian Church is and ought to be, both 
spiritually and materially. 

‘* Newman’s Popular Fallacies’’ consi- 
dered, in Six Letters, reprinted, with in- 
troduction and Notes, from “The Spec- 
tator”’ journal. By the Rev. Arthur B. 
Rowan, A.M. (Dublin, 8vo.) suggested 
by Dr. J. H. Newman’s audacious attempt 
to bring Pope, Johnson, Walter Scott, 
Wordsworth, and Burke into a category 
of Romanising ‘‘ Catholics.’’ 

A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Marshall, late 
a clergyman of the Church of England, 
now a Roman Priest. By the Rev. Edward 
A. Stopford, Archdeacon of Meath (Riving- 
tons, 12mo.) the principal subject of which 
is the assumed religious persecution of 
the Romish priests who were executed for 
high treason in the reign of James I. 

A Narrative of the Kafir War of 
1850-51. By R. Godlonton, Member of 
the Legislative Council, and Editor of the 
Graham Town’s Journal, and Edward 
Irving. (Pelham Richardson, 8vo.)—Part 
II. only has come to hand. The pressing 
interest of such a narrative is undeniable. 
The book is announced to be “ published 
quarterly ;’’ but our best wish must be 
that it may be very shortly brought to a 
satisfactory peroration. 
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Philip Doddridge; his life and la- 
bours. A Centenary Memorial. By John 
Stoughton. 12mo. Lond. 1851.—Anything 
which tends to keep alive the remem- 
brance of such a man as Philip Doddridge 
must be welcome. A new marble monu- 
ment to his memory was erected in 1828, 
as we rejoice to learn from this little vo- 
lume, in the burial-ground of the British 
factory at Lisbon, the place of his earthly 
resting-place, at the expense of the Rev. 
Thomas Taylor, the last survivor of his 
many pupils. We trust it is looked to 
and kept in repair. That would, indeed, 
be an evil day amongst us in which the 
memory of a man so kind, so charitable, 
and so pious ceased to command universal 
respect. Centenary Memorials are not a 
class of books that we admire, but it would 
be injustice to Mr. Stoughton not to allow 
that he has treated his subject in an in- 
teresting and attractive manner. We re- 
gret to find, from what he states, that 
besides other charges which may be fairly 





brought against the late publication of 
Doddridge’s Correspondence, the editor 
of it has to answer for garbling the ma- 
terials before him. ‘‘1 feel it my duty 
here to observe,’’ remarks Mr. Stoughton, 
“ that on comparing the MSS. of Dodd- 
ridge’s letters with the correspondence 
published, it appears that very great liber- 
ties were taken by the editor. The pas- 
sage containing Mr. Lyttelton’s com- 
mendation [that is, Mr. afterwards Lord 
Lyttelton’s commendation of Doddridge’s 
‘ Christianity not founded on Argument ’] 
is taken out of one letter and connected 
with another. Letters are thus pieced 
together. Many passages are left out. 
Some sentences also are introduced by the 
editor that have no existence in the origi- 
nals.’’ 

Autobiography of William Stout of 
Langaster, wholesale and retail Grocer 
and Ironmonger, a Member of the Society 
Of Friends, A.D. 1665--1752. Edited 
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from the original Manuscript by J. Har- 
land. #vo. 1851.—The curiosity and in- 
terest of this autobiography are to be found 
in the minute information which it occa- 
sionally gives upon the state of particular 
branches of trade and other internal affairs 
of England during the period to which it 
relates. In these respects it is in several 
places extremely communicative and valu- 
able. William Stout was a substantial 
careful man, strictly attentive to what is 
termed ‘‘ the main chance,’’ most sedulous 
in business, and accurate in account- 
keeping, but liberal and generous to his 
relatives;—in a word, a good, worthy man. 

He was the second son of a Lancashire 
yeoman, who lived upon his own freehold 
of sixteen acres, and out of its produce 
saved money and brought up a numerous 
family. Stout’s father died in 1680, leaving 
to his son William some outlying parcels 
of land and sums of money out on interest, 
amounting in the whole to about 150/. 
William was apprenticed to a grocer and 
ironmonger at Lancaster, and on the ex- 
piry of his term hired a shop in Lancaster 
at 5/. a-year rent, received 120/. ready 
money from his father’s executors, bor- 
rowed 22/. from friends, and with that 
capital proceeded to start off in the busi- 
ness to which he had been brought up. 
Having purchased deals and employed a 
joiner to make “ chests and draw-boxes ’’ 
for his shop, he himself started off to 
London to procure his stock in trade. 
The narrative is curious. 

He travelled on horseback in a company 
consisting of neighbour shopkeepers, with 
the addition of two lads going to the me- 
tropolis “for preferment.’’ He took to 
London with him the whole of his 120/., 
and, in order that he might have the 
security and advantage of travelling with 
a considerable number of companions, his 
master kindly released him from a short 
period of bis apprenticeship. ‘‘ We all,” 
he says, ‘‘ got well to London in five days, 
and lodged at the Swan with Two Necks in 
Lad-lane.’’ He immediately applied to 
certain wholesale houses to whom he had 
been recommended, and laid out with them 
about 200/. paying to each of them about 
half ready money, “as was then usual to 
do by any young man beginning trade.”’ 
A coasting vessel was lying in the Thames, 
taking in goods for Lancaster, and Stout, 
wit} all energy, put his purchases on 
board, and thus occupying himself passed 
a busy week, which was the extent of 
his first visit to Londen. He returned 
homeward with his neighbour shopkeepers 
as far as Stoney Stratford, but having left 
behind him in London all his money save 
20/. he was no longer so peculiarly careful 
about travelling incompany. He diverged 
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to Northampton, Leicester, Nottingham, 
and Sheffield, at the last of which places 
he laid out his remaining 20/. ‘‘,in Shef- 
field and Birmingham manufactures,’’ and 
got well home at the end of the week. 
The ship with his London goods on board 
had a seven days’ passage to Lancaster. 
Stout spent the remainder of his money 
in buying “ nails and other things of that 
country’s manufacture.’”?’ He took off 
his shop ‘a small room for a bed, table, 
and a small light ;’’ and agreed with his 
next-door neighbour, Alderman Thomas 
Baynes, to pay him 5/. a-year for “ victuals 
and washing.’’ Being thus provided with 
stock in trade, board, and lodging, he 
started off in business, determined to regu- 
late all his transactions upon the golden 
rule of doing unto others as he would that 
others should do unto him. He rose with 
the sun, walked his two miles before break- 
fast, lived frugally, never spared labour, 
and retired to rest early. The result was 
exactly what it ought to have been. He 
lived to be eighty-seven years of age; he 
amassed a comfortable property of several 
thousand pounds ; and seems to have been 
a man universally trusted and respected. 

The following is a curious picture of 
the consequences of the war between 
England and France, which ensued after 
the accession of William IIT.— 

“Before this war with France it was 
computed that we paid to that nation at 
least one million of money sterling, for 
their fashions, products, and manufac- 
tures, over and above what they took 
from us of our products and manufac- 
tures ; and although it was accident, dur- 
ing the first year of this war they took 
from us at least 500 of our ships, which 
were computed at half a million in value 
more than we took of their ships, which 
losses were great to particular persons or 
merchants; yet the nation got or saved 
yearly one million of money, this year, to 
carry on the war with France, by being 
prohibited trade with them, and [this] 
put us upon the silk, linen, paper, and 
many other of their manufactures, to the 
enriching this nation, and particularly in 
the south of this county, in making can- 
vas in imitation, and as good as their 
Normandy canvas and Britanny linen. 
As to wine and salt we now had them 
from Portugal and Spain, who took from 
us the double value in goods of what we 
had from them. Also at this time the 
salt rock was found in Cheshire, from the 
brine of which they formerly made fine 
salt; but now they digged out the rock, 
and carried it by sea to all parts of Eng- 
land and Ireland, and melted it in sea 
water, and boiled it up into a strong salt, 
as good [as] French [and] Spanish salt. 
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Also abundance of stills were set up for 
extracting good and strong spirits from 
malt, molasses, fruit, and other materials, 
instead of French brandy. Some thousand 
tons of prunes used to be brought yearly 
from France to England, and commonly 
sold 3 lb. for 4d. ; and now not to be had 
at 40s. a cwt., which now turned to the 
butchers’ [buyers’?] profit. Resin from 
France usually sold for 10s. a cwt. now 
advanced to 6d. or 8d. a Ib. till got from 
New England, where it was in few years 
extracted in as great plenty, as cheap, and 
fine as French. 

“We had now no carriage from London 
but by land, and the cheese of Cheshire 
and Lancashire, which used to employ at 
least twenty ships yearly, to carry cheese 
from Liverpool and Chester to London, 
were now no more employed, but all the 
cheese sent by waggon to London, and 
for back-carriage brought groceries and 
other merchandise into the country; by 
whom we got our goods to Standish at the 
rate of 3s. to 5s. a cwt. in summer, they 
choosing to bring them thither in order 
to carry coals or cannel back into Che- 
shire; and we usually gave ls. 6d. a ewt. 
bringing them from Standish to Lancaster; 
but all our goods from 20s. a cwt. and 
under we got them elsewhere ; iron from 
the Bloomeries in Cartmel and Furness, 
there being then no furnaces erected for 
refining it; and what Swede iron we got 
it was from York or Leeds by land.”’ 

The following is worthy of note as illus- 
trative of funeral ceremonies, as well as 
for the “ Naples biscuits.’’ It occurs 
under the date of ‘* 1691 and 1692.”’ 

‘*T also went to Preston fair, princi- 
pally to buy cheese ; the market for cheese 
there being mostly at Garstang and Pres- 
ton fairs, which afterward came to Lan- 
caster, mostly at Michaelmas fair. At 
this time we sold much cheese to funerals 
in the country, from 301b. to 100]b. 
weight, as the deceased was of ability: 
which was shived into two or three in the 
Ib., and one, with a penny manchet, given 
to all the attendants. And then it was 
customary, at Lancaster, to give one or 
two long, called Naples, biscuits to each 
attending the funeral ; by which 20 lb. to 
near 100 lb. was given, according to the 
deceased’s ability ; I think they were near 
Is. a Ib.”” 

There are many illustrations in various 
parts of the book of the terribly debased 
condition of the coinage, and the disas- 
trous results. At Lancaster guineas were 
worth 22s. or 23s.; in London they were 
taken at the value of 28s. or 30s. In 
1695 Stout, being about to visit the me- 
tropolis, gathered up before he left home 
all the guineas he could lay his hands 
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exchanging them in London. In the fol- 
lowing year the coinage was begun to be 
reformed, and the author records the re- 
sult as follows : 

‘* As it [the new money] came out, also 
the milled money, coined in King Charles 
and King James’s reign, begun to appear, 
which was supposed to have been melted 
down and coined in imitation of the di- 
minished old coin; and for some years 
after this there was as much of that 
money in all payments as of the old money 
new coined; by which it appeared that 
vast sums of that money were concealed, 
and [showed] the opulency of this nation. 
And as the new money increased guineas 
declined in value, and all goods advanced 
in price, to put off their old money and 
guineas ; and a great trade in the nation 
and public credit with all nations ad- 
vanced; which being particularly ob- 
served by the King of France, he said if 
England could maintain a war, and at the 
same time remedy the ill state of their 
coin, it was in vain to contend with them 
any longer ; and upon that he inclined to 
peace.”’ 

There are many illustrations of the state 
of the tobacco trade, the sugar trade, the 
cotton trade, and the iron trade scattered 
throughout the book, together with in- 
formation respecting an influenza in 1737 
and the great frost of 1739, mention of 
prices in good and bad times, a few per- 
sonal notices of memorable individuals, 
besides many other things which are very 
well worth looking at by all persons who 
would compare the England at the be- 
ginning of the 18th century with the state 
of the same country at the present day. 





Michael Angelo, considered as a Philo- 
sophie Poet, with translations by John 
Edward Taylor. 2nd Edition.—We are 
well acquainted with this work, and re- 
joice to find it has reached a second 
edition. Mr. J. E. Taylor should, how- 
ever, have expunged the date of the Pre- 
face. Unhappily, no trick is more com- 
mon than to print a new title-page and 
call the book a Second Edition. That ¢his 
is veritably what the title-page declares a 
moment’s comparison shows, and the 
marks of revising care are visible through- 
out. As a matter of taste, we have always 
felt very sorry to see ‘‘ great Angel’? 


_placed so incontestably among the philo- 


sophers. We would rather deem him 
warmed by the universal fire, than fixed 
in the frost of Platonism, pure and bright 
though it be. We revere his genius—his 
generous nobility ; but if Mr. Taylor is 
right,—and we believe he is—he must 
pardon us if we turn from the mighty 
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mind, the pure worshipper of the ideal 
alone, to the more human and beloved 
and loving Raphael. The devotional 
poems however of Michael Angelo appear 
to us exquisitely beautiful. We think 
Mr. J. E. Taylor’s translations give their 
meaning extremely well, but cannot be 
reconciled to the absence of rhyme. 
Surely Wordsworth is literal enough;— 
and how harmonious ! 





Causeries du Lundi. Par M. Sainte 
Beuve. Paris. 3 Tomes. — These are 
delightful volumes. M. Sainte Beuve 
has done more than deserve well of the 
French reader ;—the world’s public has 
to thank him. The ‘‘ Causeries du Lundi’’ 
were written for the ‘‘ Constitutionnel,”’ 
to which their author engaged to contri- 
bute a paper, critical, literary, or biogra- 
phical, every Monday. Perhaps few ‘‘ be- 
speaks” of the kind have ever produced 
such fine results. Most of the articles 
are distinguished by acuteness; by a clear, 
generally a very correct, judgment, and a 
good humour, which forbids offence-taking 
even when the criticism is not very fa- 
vourable. Some one talks of there being 
two natures in the world, ‘* one, human 
nature in general, the other, French nature 
in particular.’’ Certain it is, when we 
are in the calm and refined retreat of a 
good French library, putting aside the 
monstrosities which the world knows of 
but too well, and looking at the rare sense, 
the felicitous expression, the logical ar- 
rangement of many of the best French 
critics, we cannot forbear inquiring 
what, in certain times and seasons, they 
contrive to do with all this perfection 
of talent and perfection of right reason- 
ing? But we may not pursue the in- 
quiry. Let us thank them, as indeed we 
ought, for what they give us, and wish 
them the grace to listen more attentively 
to much of their own written and spoken 
wisdom ! 

In dipping here and there into the 
volumes before us, we are at a loss which 
articles to specify as being of the best. 
Some are biographical,—such as that on 
La grande Mademoiselle ; some critical 
chiefly, as on Madame de Genlis.—This 
last is extremely clever—slightly satirical, 
but fair and good-natured. No writer like 
a Frenchman for avoiding the absurdity 
of fetching in a huge torturing appa- 
ratus to crush aninsect. The rule of pro- 
portion is far better observed, in general, 
than with us. The light touch-and-go 
style is most fascinating as applied to 
belles-lettres. More serious sentiment is 
not absent from M. Sainte Beuve’s writings; 
but in the present state of the French 
literary mind we too well know that the 
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real and earnest religionists of that country 
are but a small minority, and that even 
among those we should be obliged to 
make large allowance for the prevalence 
of what is evil in Catholicism. We are 
therefore rather thankful that the articles 
do not put our deeper judgments to the 
proof; there is a large margin left for very 
useful ideas, and for strong and beautiful 
thoughts, while the general tone is at 
least that of respect for the sanctities of 
religion. 

Among the numerous personages brought 
under review we find room for much 
exercise of moral liking and disliking. 
Of some of the distinguished names we 
have heard enough, and too much; nor is 
there, nor can there well be, anything new 
to learn of those men and women steeped 
in iniquity, who made the reign of Louis 
XIV. infamous. The most interesting 
notices therefore are those of books, or of 
persons contemporary, or nearly so, with 
the author; contemporary, at all events, 
with those who immediately preceded him, 
such as Chateaubriand, Beranger, Madame 
Recamier, Guizot, Joubert, Chénedollé, the 
Duke de Broglie ;—a capital notice on 
periodical criticism in the time of the 
empire; also one on the Eloges Aca- 
démiques, by M. Pariset; and another, 
better still, on the question ‘‘ What is a 
Classic?” There is a very interesting 
piece of criticism on the works of M. Vil- 
lemain and of M. Cousin ; and an article 
on which we should like to say a good 
deal, ‘‘ Des Lectures publiques du Soir, 
de ce qu’elles sont, et de ce qu’elles pour- 
raient ¢tre.’’ Let the reader take these 
‘* Lectures publiques ’’ for what they are, 
not deceived by a sound—they are “ Read- 
ings’’ which were established in various 
quarters of Paris about three years ago 
for the benefit of the working classes. 
They are conscientiously planned for the 
purpose of promoting acquaintance, not 
with the thoughts of the men who merely 
conduct them, but with those of the great 
and useful minds of France. They include 
only just so much of commentary as is 
necessary to explain the subject and the 
writer’s aim; but the object is to give 
specimens of thought and style—such as 
do not easily fall into the way of the 
working classes. The idea seems to us 
an admirable one; and M. Sainte Beuve 
has taken great pains to ascertain the 
manner in which it works. He tells us 
that it is generally thought to have suc- 
ceeded well, even though the experiment 
was first made at an unfortunate time. 
He went one evening to the Lyceum 
Charlemagne, where he heard one of 
Moliére’s plays and some passages from 
Rousseau read ; as” oe Palais Royal, 
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where also a comedy was read; to the 
Conservatoire de Musique, where M. 
Emile de Souvestre read ‘‘ The Battle of 
the Franks,’’ from Chateaubriand’s “ Mar- 
tyrs;” two other readings also took 
place—all in one week. Struck by what 
he saw and heard, he made inquiries about 
the experience of others, and he himself 
seems to have had an experience of his 
own on the subject. He is quite con- 
vinced that as a means of bringing prac- 
tical truths in a pleasant manner home to 
the working classes this plan of evening 
readings may be made invaluable ; but he 
suggests that, to be fully effective, there 
ought to be two little parallel courses 
carried on together. First, he says, there 
ought to be a course of history, general 
and national,— touching only marked 
points, but making those very interesting. 
Secondly, there should be a very simple, 
clear course on general and national lite- 
rature. It should be shown how the lan- 
guage was formed—great writers and 
great works should be sketched. After 
this a greater variety of reading is admis- 
sible—perhaps even at different stages of 
the progress. M. Saint Beuve then re- 
counts what has already been done by M. 
Souvestre. A large number of those who 
attended were workmen. He made choice 
for one of his first readings of portions 
of the Memoirs of Madame de la Roche- 
jaquelain ; wishing to give something 
forcible on the horrors of civil war. The 
applause and satisfaction were great. 
When the weather was tolerably good 
the numbers were about 300; in severe 
evenings they decreased from 100 to 80. 
Some of the readings were far more 
popular than others, as is shown by notes 
made by the readers. Moliére, Michelet, 
Corneille, Racine, Voltaire, St. Pierre, 
were all taken in turn. 

M. Sainte Beuve strongly recommends 
more biographical reading. It is not 
easy, however. Most of the lives already 
written are too prolix, and it is difficult to 
abridge them for the purpose. We had 
once the pleasure of reading a volume of 
admirably written ‘‘ Lives of Great Men,’’ 
which were all prepared and delivered in 
this manner to an auditory chiefly of 
working people, by an excellent clergy- 
man of the North of England, since de- 
ceased,* and we believe that no greater 
kindness could be done by the clergy 
generally than, whenever practicable, to 
afford these pleasant and useful evening 





* We hope we may be allowed to 
mention the name—every where beloved 
and honoured—that of the late Rev. 
Frederick Myers, vicar of St. John’s, 
Keswick. 
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entertainments to their parishioners. We 
cannot see why a few portions of English 
history might not be illustrated by a scene 
from Walter Scott. The effort can only 
succeed by being made really attractive. 
Of one thing M. Saint Beuve seems quite 
persuaded: he says, writing in January 
1850, ‘‘ L’esprit de la classe ouvriere a 
Paris s’améliore;’’ and he explains his 
phrase, by adding, “ S’améliorer, pour la 
classe laborieuse, ce n’est pas, selon moi, 
avoir telle ou telle idée politique, incliner 
vers tel ou tel point de vue social (j’ad- 
mets a cet egard bien des dissidences), c’est 
tout simplement comprendre qu’on s’est 
trompéen comptant sur d’autres voies que 
cette de travail regulier; c’est rentrer 
dans cette voie en désirant tout ce qui 
peut la raffermir et la féconder. Quand 
la majeure partie d’une population en est 
1a, et que les violents sont avertis peu ad 
peu de s’isoler de la masses et de s’en sé- 
parer, je dis que la masse s’améliore, et 
c’est le moment pour les politiques pre- 
voyants d’agir sur elle des moyens hon- 
nétes, moraux, sympathiques. Les Lec- 
tures du Soir, dans leur cadre modeste, 
sont tout cela.”’ 

He concludes by congratulating the 
readers on seeing labouring men from 
Safny and Neuilly coming in to hear these 
readings at eight o’clock in the evening, 
and urges upon them to continue their 
good and useful work. 





The Household of Sir Thos. More. Li- 
bellus a Margareta More, quindecim annos 
nata, Chelseia incepius. Post 8vo.—We 
have never admired these fabrications of 
contemporary memoirs, and we think the 
public must be now pretty well tired of 
them. There is too much sameness in 
the strain in which they are composed, so 
that they can scarcely deceive any readers 
but those who imagine that the manners 
and language of all past ages were alike, 
and can never please any who are con- 
versant with the true literary relics of the 
past. In the composition before us the 
domestic life of the reign of Henry the 
Eighth is represented in the language of 
Charles the First’s time and in the print- 
ing of George the First’s. What a mix- 
ture of mock antiquity! The tolerably 
successful Diary of Lady Willoughby has 
been badly imitated in ‘‘ The Maiden and 
Married Life of Mistress Milton,’’ and is 
now worse parodied in “The Household 
of Sir Tho*. More.’’ Whatever inge- 
nuity and whatever charm there was in 
the first idea has evaporated in these fre- 
quent repetitions; and though it is pos- 
sible that even the present book may be 
read with pleasure by some persons—par- 
ticularly if they have nof read its precur- 
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sors, and though it must be admitted that 
the contemplation of Sir Thomas More’s 
domestic life is delightful, even if the me- 
dium through which it is viewed may some- 
what vary the colours, still we have no wish 
to see more of these masquerades of ima- 
ginary innocence and elaborate quaintness 
all cast out of one mould. A considera- 
ble portion of their encouragement arises 
from the taste for gift-books, ‘‘ got up in 
the olden style,’’ and that taste, we ima- 
gine, is more suitably catered for by such 
pretty tomes as the History of Sir Roger 
de Coverley which Messrs. Longman have 
extracted from the Spectator. Thus, for 
the period of Henry the Eighth, what 
could be preferable to that most graphic 
and picturesque mirror of the times, Ca- 
vendish’s Life of Wolsey, or even some 
of the genuine writings of the characters 
here introduced to us, Erasmus, More, 
and his accomplished daughters ? 





Amboglanna. By H. Glasford Potter, 
F.L.S. §ce.—We are glad to find that the 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle are 
resuming the long-suspended publication 
of their proceedings. Our readers have 
lately been supplied with a considerable 
amount of novel information respecting 
the Roman wail and its stations, including 
Amboglanna, or Birdoswald as it is now 
called. (See our Magazine for Feb. 1851.) 
They will therefore the more gratefully 
accept the details of researches made in 
1850-1, by Mr. Potter, on the site of this 
important castrum. It appears that the 
exhumation of the southern gateway is 
entirely due to Mr. Potter’s zeal and 
liberality. Horsley had spoken of a gate 
flanked with turrets, but nothing was 
visible to countenance the assertion. After 
more than a month’s labour of three or 
four men, Mr. Potter’s judgment was 
rewarded by the discovery, under rubbish 
in some places ten feet deep, of a gateway 
with a double entrance, and two turrets 
or watchtowers. One of the entrances 
had been walled up by the Romans them- 
selves; a significant fact which has also 
been noticed at other stations on the line 
of the wall. Mr. Potter’s accouht of the 
construction of the gateway, and of dis- 
coveries made in the interior of the cas- 
trum, is interesting and useful; but we 
doubt if the Roman camps in Britain are 
to be explained by rules laid down by the 
ancient writers on castrametation ; in fact, 
they are found of all shapes and dimen- 
sions, and, although they usually take a 
regular figure approaching a square, it is 
seldom they are not influenced by the 
natural features of the sites.—Mr. Potter 
refers to our Magazine of November last 
(p. 506) respecting the fine seated statue, 
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the body of which it now appears Mr. 
Potter dug up. He thinks it is intended 
to represent an emperor; but we incline 
towards Mr. Roach Smith’s opinion given 
in our Magazine, and since repeated in his 
“ Collectanea Antiqua,’’ that it is a female 
figure, and probably a Dea Mater. 





Reliquie Antique Eboracenses, or Re- 
mains of Antiquity relating to the County 
of York; illustrated by plates and wood- 
cuts. By William Bowman, Antiquarian 
Draftsman, Leeds. Part I. 4to.—In 
drawing attention to the first part of this 
local serial we at once offer the editor 
our best wishes for the success of his 
laudable attempt to aid the study of the 
archeology of Yorkshire, a wide and fer- 
tile field, in which, though much has been 
collected, much yet remains to be gathered. 
From the character of the part before us 
it appears the work will be chiefly devoted 
to the record of discoveries of local anti- 
quities, and to the illustration of remains 
not generally known, or imperfectly des- 
cribed. Mr. Bowman’s skill as a drafts- 
man, and the experience he has acquired 
in exploring the barrows of this and some 
of the neighbouring counties, contribute 
to qualify him for the task he has imposed 
upon his pen and pencil. The chief diffi- 
culty he will have to encounter will be that 
of selecting and presenting subjects which 
shall be of real use to the general as well 
as local antiquary. In almost every de- 
partment of archeology Yorkshire con- 
tains a rich mine of materials, and it is in 
the comprehensive exposition of the ob- 
jects themselves, and the close and full 
detail of facts, that such a work as this, 
necessarily of limited bounds, must prove 
itself indispensable, or at least useful, to 
the archeologist. In such a periodical 
too much space should not be devoted to 
theories, unless they rise obviously and 
clearly from authenticated and reiterated 
facts; but no one will find fault with nu- 
merous illustrations and plain straight~ 
forward statements of things as they are. 
These essentials are not lost sight of in 
this the first number of Mr. Bowman’s 
work, which does him much credit, and 
promises well for the future. It contains, 
among other articles, a paper by Mr. Bate- 
man on the sepulchral antiquities of vari- 
ous ancient nations, a prelude, we infer, 
to the more especial remains of the prime- 
val period of Yorkshire; an account of 
earthworks at Killingbeck, near Leeds, 
by Mr. W. Boyne ; and the first part of 
an illustrated catalogue of Yorkshire 
Tradesmen’s Tokens, by Mr. Wardell. 





The Peerage, Knightage, and Baronet- 
age for 1852. By Charles R. Dod, esy. 
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12mo.—This multum in parvo—a book 
that contains probably more facts within 
its limited compass than any other pre- 
vious book of its size, appears this year 
for the twelfth time with more extensive 
accessions than those who are best ac- 
quainted with it, and with the previous 
exertions of its author, would have be- 
lieved possible. Not only dves it contain 
some ninety additional bicgraphies, origi- 
nating in the accessions or creations to 
titles of honour that have occurred during 
the past year, and all the numberless 
alterations occasioned by births, deaths, 
marriages, promotions, and a recent ex- 
tensive brevet; but it has also received 
the three following entirely new features : 
1. the dirth-place of every person either 
the possessor of a title or its next heir; 2. 
notices of the surviving widows of Baronets 
and Knights, to the number of 180 ; and 
3. an account of some eighteen ladies who 
were possessed of a courtesy title in right 
of a first marriage, but have now, strictly 
speaking, lost the same by contracting a 
second alliance; to whom, however, it is 
still usual to continue the style ‘‘ Honour- 
able ’”’ in general society. These features 
increase, of course, the completeness of 
Mr. Dod’s work, which, for facility of re- 
ference as well as general accuracy, is 
already known to be perfectly unrivalled. 





Antiquarian Gleanings in the North of 


England, being Examples of Antique 
Furniture, Plate, Church Decorations, 
Objects of Historical Interest, ete. Drawn 
and Etched by William B. Scott, Govern- 
ment School of Design, Newcastle. Ato. 
38 Dlates.—In these thirty-eight plates 
are represented some seventy objects of 
curiosity within the range of the artist’s 
observation. On their merits in an ar- 
tistic point of view we will at once say 
that they are drawn with accuracy, ar- 
ranged with taste and good efiect, and 
etched with great spirit: and if in the 
following remarks we take any exceptions, 
it will be without disparaging the book as 
one of much interest, and considerable 
beauty, and which may for many years to 
come be allowed to lie on drawing-room 
tables in the North, as well as take its 
place on the shelves of the curious. Asa 
book it is wholly without arrangement, a 
mere artist’s portfolio; and the subjects 
are as diversified in point of age as in 
character. The most important in an 
archeological view are those which we may 
regard as real historical monuments, such 
as the frith-stool at Hexham, and the 
structure there called the shrine of prior 
Richard, Bede’s chair at Jarrow, Ulphus’s 
horn and the Cordwainers’ mazar at York, 
the Sanctuary knocker at Durham ca- 
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thedral, and the Luck of Eden Hall. 
These have all been engraved and pub- 
lished before, and some of them more 
effectively : the Luck of Eden Hall, par- 
ticularly, in Lysons’s Cumberland. Of the 
horn of Ulphus an antiquary would have 
desired a detailed representation, rather 
than a mere sketch. From the historical 
class we must except what is termed “ the 
Grace Cup of Thomas a Becket,” the 
property of Mr. Howard of Corby: a 
name which has been given to it from its 
bearing the initials T. B. with a mitre: 
but the form of this cup, its ornamenta- 
tion, and the character of its inscriptions 
all alike shew it to be undeniably of the 
time of Henry the Eighth. Round the 
handle of its lid ‘‘ is the name Gop * FE- 
RARE, probably (as we are told) the name 
of the goldsmith:’’ but should not this 
inscription be read FEARE GOD, the su- 
perfiuous letter having been inserted by 
mistake ? To the antiquary the most valu- 
able plates are perhaps the two which 
represent the Norman wall-paintings in 
the Galilee at Durham, if we are right in 
supposing that no former prints have ap- 
peared of them. The specimen of Nor- 
man book-binding from the library at 
Durham is also very curious. The articles 
of furniture represented are, many of them, 
strikingly handsome, particularly some in 
the possession of Dr. Charlton at New- 
castle. The most interesting of all (after 
the very ancient chairs first mentioned) 
is perhaps one at Corby castle, called My 
Lady’s chair, which is ensigned with the 
armorial shield of the Ratcliffes Earls of 
Derwentwater surmounted by a coronet. 
To ‘‘the Privy-purse of Catharine of 
Braganza at Sizergh”’ we are inclined to 
attach a query, notwithstanding that Sir 
Thomas Strickland is asserted to have 
been keeper of the privy purse to queen 
Catharine, and that Miss Strickland has 
thus described the relic in her life of that 
queen: ‘‘The privy purse, the badge of 
his office, is still preserved among the 
heir-looms of the family at Sizergh. It 
is of crimson velvet, the size and shape of 
a reticule, richly embroidered with the 
royal arms, and the initials C. R. in gold 
and silver twist and coloured silk twist.’’ 
If Miss Strickland be correct in her notion 
that the officer bore such a purse as ‘‘ the 
badge of his office,’’ we assent to her de- 
signation of the relic; otherwise it ap- 
pears to answer in all respects to the 
bags made to carry the great seal, and 
which appear in almost every portrait of 
a lord chancellor, and its style of work- 
maaship and the initials C. R. point to 
Charles the Second. If made for the 
queen, it would surely not have exhibited 
the king’s arms alone. 
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Of some articles the connexion with the 
North of England is probably very recent, 
and of no higher date than their present 
ownership. This observation will apply 
to some of the articles of furniture, and 
unquestionably to the subjects of plates 
21, 23, and 37. The first is anivory pyx, 
or cup, with cover, in the museum of the 
Natural History Society of Newcastle. 
Parts of its ornamentation, if of this coun- 
try’s workmanship, would be assigned to 
our Norman era; but others, and parti- 
cularly the Laplandish Virgin and Child 
which crowns its summit, point to the art 
of the North of Europe, and it may not 
be of very remote antiquity, although in- 
teresting as an example how the same 
knot-work, serpents, and foliage, which 
characterise the Norman period of English 
art, have been handed down unaltered in 
the countries we allude to. Plate 23 is 
an enameled brass tablet, unequivocally of 
the Greek church, as shewn by its inscrip- 
tions. Plate 37 represents some of the 
foreign carving with which the chapel at 
Brougham hall has been recently fitted 
up. Asa prelude to the meeting of the 
Archeological Institute this year at New- 
castle, we cannot but regard this publi- 
cation as one of good omen: for it will 
point out the existence of many objects of 
interest, and probably lead to the disco- 
very of others, which may contribute to 
furnish the stores of that temporary mu- 
seum which customarily forms one of the 
best features of those annual festivals of 
archeology. 





Women of Christianity, exeraplary for 
acts of piety and charity. By Julia 
Kavanagh. Author of ““ Woman in France, 
&e.’’ 8v0.—We are not surprised at the 
complaint made by Miss Kavanagh in her 
preface—‘‘ Biography after biography I 
have read, and, with some interesting 
exceptions, I have been struck with their 
painful and wearisome similarity.’’ ‘“‘ Now 
this need not be,’’ she adds. “The good 
are not alike: they differ from one ano- 
ther as much as other people. The fault 
must lie with the biographers, who praised 
when they should have painted, and sup- 
pressed characteristic touches as undig- 
nified.’’ It would have been surely far 
more astonishing had the fact been gene- 
rally otherwise. They who have written 
the lives of women have chiefly been men; 
and nothing is more rare, in a masculine 
mind, even when there is a most generous 
appreciation of the leading points of cha- 
racter, than discrimination of womanly 
peculiarities. If even now we feel this, 


how much more likely does it seem that 
in periods of time when the virtues of 
women were hedged about with closer 
restrictions, men should limit themselves 
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to a broad outline of certain performances 
in harmony with the then favourite no- 
tions of female perfection? Looking back 
to the biography of our earliest Christian 
women, we have soon a proof of the 
readiness of man to select a virtue for 
them, and judge them according to this 
standard only. For instance, St. Paul, 
writing to the Greeks, among whom all 
maids and matrons of good character 
appeared when in public veiled, urges 
conformity to the same established ob- 
servance among the Christian converts, 
and with great judgment and propriety ; 
but when Tertullian, in the third century, 
insists on the use of veils as a matter of 
perpetual obligation, we can all see the 
difference and even absurdity of such a 
claim. 

Beautiful as are many of the portraits 
of self-denying piety and love which are 
brought forward in this volume, we rise 
from its perusal with a strengthened ad- 
miration for larger, purer, more religious 
ideals still. By far the greater number of 
these excellent women seem to us to have 
been well-intentioned in their aims, but 
cruelly mistaken in their deeds. We love 
them, but we regard them very often as 
martyrs (not quite in the sense in which 
the term is usually applied) to the errors 
of their time. False views of life and 
duty—blindness to some sacred claims— 
an agonising self-inspection—a tendency 
to pass from holy awe of God’s all-seeing 
eye into absolute and unworthy forgetful- 
ness of his fatherly love,—were, in many 
cases theirs. 

Our less profound, less concentrated 
age, turns away with impatience from 
some of these consistent, if mistaken, 
women. Did we allow ourselves more 
time to dwell on the facts of their lives 
and minds, we should perhaps obtain a 
conviction worth having, if only for our 
own guidance, of human proneness to 
adopt the form rather than the reality of 
virtue. But we should not stop here: in 
the women of whom Miss Kavanagh 
speaks, error is not neutralised by the 
holy intentions of the victims, but the 
suffering it brings certainly appears to 
have purified some part of the character 
which needed chastening. Is it not fair 
to ask, will our modern notions do this 
for women? Not surely while they are 
negations. They must pass very far be- 
yond the region of abjuring what is false 
in past ideas of Christian virtue before 
they reach Christian virtue itself. 

Intellect glorifies itself for seeing more 
clearly ; but as the ages move onward, as 
‘day after day uttereth speech,’’ the po- 
sitive part of human life comes forward, 
and it becomes more impossible and un- 
worthy to correct errors otherwise than by 
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substituting truths. They who accept an 
enlightened judgment instead of a career 
of hard self-sacrifice mistake the matter, 
and the fact is they do not even obtain the 
former while shunning the latter; for 
earnest following out of every separate 
truth to its plain results seems to be ever 
the way by which more light is attainable. 
“If ye know these things, happy are ye if 
ye do them.”’ 

We miss the names of some excellent 
and distinguished Christian women in 
Miss Kavanagh’s work; among others, 
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that of the excellent, the earnest Olympia 
Morata—and in modern times that of 
Lady Grisell Baillie. So far as we are 
able to judge, the characters she has se- 
lected are pleasingly though sometimes 
hesitatingly drawn. It would have been 
been better to have spoken more boldly of 
their lights and shades. The feeling love 
of Christian excellence is however never 
wanting, and this will render the book ac- 
ceptable and dear to every good and pious 
mind. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Dee.11. Capt. W. H. Smyth, R.N., V.P. 
Sir Benjamin Outram presented from 

the residuary legatee of the late Dr. Bromet 
a large quantity of rubbings from monu- 
mental and other inscriptions, taken on 
the continent, principally in Italy. Some 
of them were exhibited; among which 
were an Agnus Dei from an ‘antique sar- 
cophagus in the Palazzo Ricardi at Flo- 
rence, and others from the tomb of 
Cardinal Bainbridge in the cloister of the 
English college at Rome, and from tombs 
in the Museum Kircherianum, taken from 
the early Christian catacombs at Rome. 

The Rev. R. Exton exhibited an original 
copy of the Solemn League and Covenant, 
as subscribed by Robert Sayer, Vicar of 
Cretingham in Suffolk, and upwards of 
forty of his flock, seventeen of whom 
affixed their ‘‘ mark,’’ or cross, instead of 
their names. 

C. Roach Smith, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
three sketches of some mural paintings 
recently discovered in Gawsworth church, 
Cheshire (further noticed in our report of 
the Archeological Institute). 

Thomas Wright, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
a drawing of a Roman Urn, a sample of 
three or four of the same kind preserved 
in the Museum at York, and dug up in 
that neighbourhood, of a fine texture and 
of a dusky grey colour, ornamented in a 
peculiar ‘manner with what may be de- 
scribed as a frill pattern. 

Mr. John Evans, of Nash Mills, com- 
municated, through the Director, an in- 
teresting account of discoveries of Roman 
remains at Boxmoor, Herts. Sepulchral 
remains were found near this spot in the 
year 1837, and are described in the 27th 
vol. of Archzologia. The articles now 
found were evidently of a domestic cha- 
racter. They were buried in one of those 
well-shaped pits which are so often met 
with in the vicinity of Roman stations, 
and consist of fragments of Samian ware, 
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pieces of glass, the tusks of a boar, and a 
denarius of Nero. Mr. Evans appended 
to this notice a list of Roman coins which 
had, from time to time, been found in the 
neighbourhood of Hemel Hempstead. 
They were principally family or consular 
coins, with a few of the earlier emperors, 
from which it may be inferred that the 
spot was occupied by the Romans at an 
early period. The writer concluded his 
account by showing that a tessellated 
pavement is for the present buried beneath 
the railway embankment about one hun- 
dred and fifty yards distant. 

Mr. S. Baring Gould, of Tavistock, 
exhibited some sketches of a remarkable 
camp near Cambo, about twelve miles 
from Bayonne. It has been variously 
assigned to the Romans and the Saracens, 
but there is much reason to suppose it 
to have formed the fortress of the primitive 
inhabitants of the country when assailed 
by the Romans. The writer gave some 
quotations from a poem in the dialect of 
the district, passages in which are sup- 
posed to allude to events contemporary 
with the formation of this very singular 
fortress. 

Dec. 18. Sir Robt. H. Inglis, Bart. V.P. 

Mr. Wright presented a drawing of the 
mutilated Roman altar in Tretire church, 
near Ross, which was engraved in our last 
Magazine, p. 39. 

George Roberts, esq. communicated 
some interesting particulars as to the mode 
of transportation of prisoners taken in 
the rebellion under Monmouth. It ap- 
pears that offenders of the humbler grade 
were conveyed to the plantations, and 
there sold as slaves. while those of better 
rank were heavily fined and banished the 
country for a period of ten years. The 
prige obtained by the traffickers in their 
countrymen was 1550 pounds weight of 
sugar per man! Among those of the 
first-mentioned class was a carpenter 
named John Coad, whose narrative has 
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been recently published, and is reviewed 
in our Magazine for April 1850, p. 403. 
Among the latter was Mr. Azariah Pinney, 
the son of the Rev. John Pinney, the 
parson of Broadwinsor. This gentleman 
joined the Duke of Monmouth, and being 
among the numerous prisoners taken by 
the king’s troops, was sentenced to death, 
but was subsequently given to Jerome 
Nipho, esq. the Queen’s secretary, who 
received the sum of 65/. for his ransom. 
In the island of Nevis, to which he was 
shipped, Mr. Pinney, being his own 
master, joined a mercantile firm, and be- 
came a prosperous merchant. His son 
was subsequently Chief Justice of Nevis. 
The Revolution, four years afterwards, 
changed the fate of all the exiles. Coad 
returned to his native country, and Mr. 
Pinney died in London in the early part 
of the last century. 

Jan. 8. J. Payne Collier, esq. V.P. 

William Hepworth Dixon, esq. and the 
Rev. Edward Kell were elected Fellows. 

W. R. Hamilton, esq. late Vice-Presi- 
dent, presented a MS. volume in the 
handwriting of the Rev. John Brand, 
formerly secretary to the Society, contain- 
ing collections for the illustration of the 
Rosetta Stone, now preserved in the 
British Museum. 

Edward Hawkins, esq. exhibited a col- 
lection of silver ornaments purchased by 
him from the Tunis Gallery in the Great 
Exhibition,—previously brought before 
the notice of the Archeological Institute. 
(See our last number, p. 72.) 

The Secretary then read the first por- 
tion of a Memoir by the Astronomer 
Royal, on the place of Cesar’s departure 
from Gaul, and the locality of his landing 
in Britain. 

Jan. 15. Lord Viscount Mahon, Pres. 

M. L. de Lisle of Paris was elected an 
honorary member. 

Dr. Roots exhibited a very perfect Ro- 
man leaf-shaped sword-blade of bronze, 
found in the bed of the Thames near 
Kingston, where Ceesar passed the river 
with his army. It was buried a short 
distance under the blue-clay, and nine 
feet under the gravel. Mr. Willson, of 
Lincoln, exhibited another Roman sword- 
blade, of the same material, and even 
in a more perfect condition, for all 
the ornamental devices upon it were 
plainly visible. It had been dug up in 
one of the fens, and was not quite so long 
as the sword-blade of Dr. Roots. A third 
weapon, of a later period, and of iron, 
was transmitted by a member whose name 
did not transpire. It was so corroded by 


rust that it was in two or three fragments. 

The Hon. R. C. Neville covered the 
table with Anglo-Saxon remains discovered 
by him in his recent excavations in Cam- 
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bridgeshire, especially at Little Wilbra- 
ham. They were allof bronze; but some 
of them had been gilt, and the gilding 
was as bright as when first put on. They 
consisted of fibule of various sizes and of 
many forms, several of them, especially 
the largest, being cruciform. The uses of 
some of the instruments did not appear to 
be known; but there was a separate case 
filled with small tweezers and other simi- 
lar implements. In the whole, they were 
some hundreds in number. Mr. Neville 
also communicated several interesting de- 
tails of facts connected with his discovery, 
which has been already partially noticed 
in our last volume, pp. 521, 640, and in 
the letter of Mr. Oldham, in our Jan. 
number, p. 53. The smaller fibule and 
most of the pairs of tweezers were con- 
tained in the urns ; and many of the ske- 
letons were evidently those of poor per- 
sons who possessed no ornaments. About 
1,100 beads of different sizes and colour 
were met with, together with weapons 
and the umbos of shields. There were no 
signs of barrows in the field where these 
graves existed—time and the plough having 
worn down all distinctive elevations. To 
Mr. Neville’s paper the resident secretary 
added some observations applying to the 
general character of the relics, and to si- 
milar remains found in other parts of our 
island. Mr. Neville, at the instance of 
several members, undertook on a future 
evening to furnish specimens of the urns 
and weapons exhumed by him, and nowin 
his museum at Audley End. 

Mr. C. Roach Smith exhibited drawings 
of Roman-Gaulish pottery and Frankish 
pottery, and weapons, discovered by the 
Abbé Cochet at Envermeu, and now pre- 
served in the museum of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Normandy, at Caen. 
Mr. C. R. Smith also exhibited a draw- 
ing of the head of a female seated figure, 
excavated by Mr. H. G. Potter at Bir- 
doswald. The head is draped and crowned 
with a wreath, and the body enveloped in 
ample vestments. Mr. C. R. Smith con- 
siders the figure to represent one of the 
Dee Matres, or possibly the Magna Mater. 





ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

Jan. 9. James Yates, esq. F.R.S., in 
the chair. 

The Rev. W. Gunner, of Winchester 
College, read a memoir on the history of 
the Cistercian Priory of Andwell, near 
Basing, and of the family of its founders, 
named de Portu, who held ample pos- 
sessions in the counties of Hants and 
Dorset. This monastery is barely men- 
tioned in the Monasticon ; it was a cell 
to the great abbey of Tyrone, and founded 
about the time of Henry I. Recent re- 
searches amongst the muniments at Win- 
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chester College had brought to light nu- 
merous evidences connected with this 
priory, which was ultimately purchased 
by William of Wykeham, and given to 
his college at Winchester. Mr. Gunner 
produced a supposed autograph letter from 
that prelate, and stated that only one 
letter of Wykeham’s was known to exist, 
now preserved in France. The newly 
found charters of Andwell have cleared up 
certain obscure points of genealogical in- 
quiry, which Dugdale and the late Sir 
Harris Nicolas had in vain endeavoured 
to elucidate. An impression of the con- 
ventual seal was exhibited, in excellent 
preservation; an interesting addition to the 
series of monastic seals, no example hav- 
ing hitherto been noticed. 

Mr. Burt produced a copy of a paper 
found amongst the records of the Court 
of Requests. It described an outbreak 
of puritanical prejudices at Salisbury, 
early in the reign of James I., and the 
attempt made by the mayor to suppress 
the gaieties and processions which accom- 
panied the celebrations of ancient frater- 
nities or guilds at that place, especially 
the morrice dances, in which they in- 
dulged on the Lord’s Day. The recusant 
wardens were thrown into prison by the 
mayor, whose harsh measures proved dis- 
pleasing to his fellow-citizens ; and this 
recital, curiously illustrative of the spirit 
of the times, had doubtless accompanied 
a petition from the aggrieved parties to 
the Court of Requests. 

The Rev. E. Massie sent an account of 
several paintings lately found in Gaws- 
worth Church, Cheshire, and exhibited 
copies, evincing more than ordinary merit 
in their design. He considered these 
ancient works of art to be of the time of 
Henry VI. One of them is a spirited 
picture of St. George and the deliverance 
of the Princess of Berytus. Another re- 
presents St. Christopher, with the an- 
chorite, his companion ; and the principal 
subject hitherto brought to light is the 
Last Judgment, presenting various re- 
markable details in its composition. The 
figure of the Saviour enthroned on the 
rainbow is seen, with the Virgin and St. 
John, one on either side; whilst beneath 
are groups of the blessed, and the con- 
demned, with most grotesque exhibitions 
of the infernal torments. Mr. Massie has 
in preparation lithographs, on a large 
scale, representations of these paintings, 
to be sold in aid of the restoration of the 
church. 

Mr. Lucas produced a collection of ex- 
amples of painted glass, displaying the 
styles of almost every period. It com- 
prised several royal achievements and de- 
vices, supposed to have been formerly at 
— Palace.—Mr, Winston observed 
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that, with the exception of the collection 
in the Rouen Museum, he had not exa- 
mined any series equally instructive in the 
variety of examples of all ages and coun. 
tries. The collection had been formed 
many years since, and was partly brought 
from an ancient mansion in Surrey. 

Mr. Willson, of Lincoln, sent two me- 
dizval seals, formed of jet, found near 
that city, remarkable both on account of 
the material and the ancient character of 
the devices and legends. One of them 
appeared to be of the thirteenth century. 

The Rev. E. Wilton communicated 
some inscriptions of the twelfth century, 
preserved at Lacock Abbey, considered by 
Mr. Westwood to be of unusual interest 
as examples of paleography, of a character 
often found in Anglo-Saxon MSS. but 
very rare on inscribed stones. These in- 
scriptions have been given, but incorreetly, 
by Gough, in the ‘ Britannia,’’ and in 
Bowles’s History of Lacock Abbey. 

Mr. Nesbitt exhibited rubbings of se- 
veral engraved monumental figures of 
striking dimensions, lately found by him 
in Prussia. 

Mr. Farrer brought twelve choice ena- 
mels, the work of Leonard Limosin, the 
most skilful painter of the times of Fran- 
cis I. They formed a curious series of 
representations of the Sibyls, each bearing 
one of the emblems of the Passion. He 
produced also several fine pieces of grés de 
Flandres, from the Huyvetter collection,the 
best examples probably in existence of that 
noted manufacture, so highly esteemed in 
England in the days of Elizabeth. One 
of these vases is ornamented with her 
arms. Amongst antiquities exhibited were 
numerous vessels of glass, Roman pottery, 
and ornaments of bronze, from Colches- 
ter; and several Irish antiquities, from Mr. 
Brackstone’s Museum, bronze weapons 
of uncommon forms, and a ring, found 
in Limerick Cathedral, bearing an inscrip- 
tion in Greek characters. Mr. Franks 
brought a rarity of much interest in con- 
nexion with the early history of ‘‘ ceramic ”’ 
manufactures in England—a specimen of 
the vessels made about 1700, by Francis 
Place, at the Manor House, York, as re- 
lated by Walpole in his Catalogue of En- 
gravers. No other production of this 
early endeavour to fabricate imitations of 
porcelain in England is now known to 
exist. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 

Jan. 12. The Rev. Wm. Stevenson, 
D.D. in the Chair. 

Among the donations were a marble 
head of Trajan, brought from Cartama, 
plain of Malaga, Spain, and a brass candle- 
stick, used in the cathedral of St. Magnus 
at Kirkwall, from Professor T, S. Traill, 
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M.D.; an antique brass candlestick, for- 
merly belonging to the Corporation of 
Glovers of Perth, from James Johnstone, 
esq. ; a bronze finger ring, inscribed in 
Anglo-Saxon Runes, found in the Abbey 
Park, St. Andrew’s, in 1849; and a jew- 
elled finger ring of pure gold, found on the 
Priory Land, near St. Andrew’s, from 
W. W. Hay Newton, Esq. F.S.A. Scot. ; 
three fine silver brooches, one of them in- 
scribed IHESVS NAZARENVS REX JUDE. 
all found in the ruins of the parish church 
of Middlebfe, Annandale, in 1839, from 
the Rev. AZneas M‘Donald Dawson; a 
rude amulet, set in silver, marked ; *y, 
formerly in the possession of the Garth 
family, and a coronation medal of the 
Queen of Bohemia, from Mrs. Maclaren, 
of Edinburgh ; a bronze figure of Priapus, 
believed to have been found near Kelso, 
from James Drummond, esq. F.S.A. Scot.; 
two fine specimens of Samian ware, found 
in the railway cutting east of Newstead, 
Roxburghshire, 1846, from J. A. Smith, 
M.D., Sec. S.A. Scot.; and a rubbing of 
the monumental brass of the Regent Mur- 
ray, formerly in St. Giles’s Church, Edin- 
burgh, from George Seton, esq. F.S.A. 
Scot. 

Three communications were read :— 

1. Notice of various ancient bronze 
vessels and other objects discovered in 
draining the loch of Leys, in the parish of 
Banchory Ternan, Kincardineshire, by 
J. H. Burnett, esq. This lake, which 
covered about 140 acres, was drained last 
year, and in the midst of it was an artifi- 
cial island, on which stood in ancient times 
a fortified dwelling, which has been long 
destroyed. The foundation of the island 
was formed of oak and birch trees, laid 
alternately, and filled up with stones and 
earth. Two oak trees were extracted on 
the 23d of July, one of which was nine 
feet long and five feet in circumference. 
Their bark was still quite fresh. The is- 
laud was surrounded by oak piles, which 
now project about two or three feet above 
the ground. Five kettles or cooking ves- 
sels were found about three feet below 
the surface, all of bronze, three of them 
larger than the other two (one of each size 
was presented to the Society by Sir Alex- 
ander Burnett, of Crathes, Bart.); and 
also a rude boat, about nine feet long, 
made without nails, and its bottom formed 
of one piece of oak. The only other relics 
mentioned are an old mill-stone and some 
coins, which were carried off by a work- 
man. 

2. Notices of various discoveries of Ro- 
man coins found at the Red Abbeystead 
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and adjoining fields, to the east of the 
village of. Newstead, Roxburghshire, by 
John Alexr. Smith, M.D., Sec. S.A. Scot. 
The coins enumerated are four of gold, 
ten of silver, and twelve of brass; extend- 
ing over the period from Augustus Cesar 
to Constantine the Great. It was not 
until a still later era, namely in the time 
of the emperor Valentinian, that the south 
of Scotland was added to the Roman pro- 
vince of Britain, under the distinctive ap- 
pellation of Valentia. Dr. Wilson, in his 
Archeology and Prehistoric Annals of Scot- 
land, has referred to the Roman remains 
discovered near Newstead as probably be- 
longing to this later period; but Dr. Smith 
states his opinion that the nearly con- 
secutive list of coins which he has now 
furnished offers a positive argument in 
favour of a much more ancient occupation 
of the site by the Romans. 

3. Notice of the discovery of iron keys, 
deposited in the foundation of the ancient 
bridge over the Clyde at Glasgow, built by 
Bishop William Rae, in 1345, and demo- 
lished in 1851: by John Buchanan, esq. 
Cor. Mem. S.A. Scot. 

Dr. Wilson also presented the bronze 
matrix of a small round seal, said to have 
been found last spring, in ploughing a field 
on the eastern slope of Arthur’s Seat, 
Edinburgh. It represents a turbaned head 
in profile, and has a Hebrew legend, ap- 
parently beginning with the name of Solo- 
mon bar Isaac. It is very unaccountable, 
if it was found as stated, that it is identical 
both in device and legend with the seal 
engraved in our Magazine for June 1787, 
plate II. fig. 8, but which was unaccom- 
panied by description or explanation. 





EXCAVATIONS AT ROME. 

Extensive excavations have been re- 
cently in progress in and near Rome, 
under the superintendence of the Secre- 
tary of State, M. Jacobini, assisted by the 
architect Canina. Besides the works on 
the Via Appia, where many interesting 
researches are in progress, the Forum 
Romanum also is matter of thorough ex- 
amination. The pavement of the Basilica 
Julia has been so far uncovered that the 
plan of this edifice lies now clear before 
the eyes of the modern. beholder. Its 
longitudinal front was turned towards the 
Forum, and consisted of five naves, of 
which, however, only the foundations of 
the pillars have remained intact. The 
next research will be proceeded with in 
the direction of the three columns (now 
called the temple of Castor) which lie very 
close to the walls of the Basilica Julia. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


On the 3lst Dec. the Consultative 
Commission presented the result of the 
plebiscitum: Voters, 8,116,773; Votes 
favourable to the President, 7,439,216; 
Against, 640,737 ; Votes annulled as irre- 
gular, 36,820. The Moniteur of the lst 
Jan. contained a decree by which the Im- 
perial Eagle is ‘‘ restored to the army, as 
the emblem of its hundred victories.’’ 
The same day Louis Napoleon was in- 
stalled in Ndtre Dame ; and the day after 
he took possession of the palace of the 
Tuileries. The Moniteur of the 3rd pub- 
lished a decree ordering that all coins in 
gold, silver, and bronze, shall henceforth 
bear on the face the effigy of the President 
of the Republic, with the words ‘“ Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte,’’ and on the reverse 
the words ‘* Republique Frangaise,’’ in 
the middle of a border of oak and laurel 
leaves, together with the value of the piece 
and the year of its fabrication. On the 
outer edge the five-franc and twenty-franc 
pieces are to have the motto “ Dieu pro- 
tége la France.” On the 12th appeared 
a decree for the dissolution of the Na- 
tional Guard throughout France, and its 
re-organization upon a basis more de- 
pendent on the state. Sixty-six ex-repre- 
sentatives are banished from all the French 
territories, as a measure of general safety; 
and eighteen (including Lamoriciere,Chan- 
garnier, Bedeau, Thiers, and Emile de Gi- 
rardin,) are sentenced to temporary ba- 
nishment. Five are transported to French 
Guiana ; and the total number of political 
prisoners to be sent to Cayenne amounts 
to 2500. 

The Constitution was promulgated on 
the 8th Jan., preceded by a proclamation. 
—The President is to preserve his present 
title ; he is responsible before the people, 


to whom he can always appeal. Hecom- 
mands the land and sea forces. He alone 


has the initiative of the laws; and has a 
right to declare the state of siege. He is 
to present one message every year. No 
accusation can be brought against the mi- 
nisters but by the Senate. They are only 
responsible for their respective duties,— 
In case of the death of the President the 
Senate calls upon the nation for a new 
- election.—The number of Senators not to 
exceed one hundred and fifty. It is fixed 
at eighty for the first year. They are 
named for life by the President. Their 
functions are performed gratuitously ; but 


the President may grant a salary not ex- 
ceeding thirty thousand francs.—There will 
be a deputy to the Legislative Body for 
every thirty-five thousand electors, elected 
by universal suffrage for ten years, and re- 
ceiving no emolument. The sittings will 
last three months.—Reports by newspa- 
pers will be confined to the official reports 
of the proceedings drawn up by the bureau. 
The president and vice-president are no- 
minated by the President of the Republic 
for a year,—Ministers cannot be deputies. 
—The President of the Republic convokes, 
adjourns, prorogues, and dissolves the Le- 
gislative Body.—In case of dissolution, a 
new one to be convoked within six months. 
—The Council of State, composed of 40 
or 50 members, is nominated and presided 
over by the President, who may dismiss 
its members. They receive an annual 
salary of twenty-five thousand francs. 
They draw up the project of laws, and dis- 
cuss them before the legislature.—There 
will be a High Court of Justice, without 
appeal, before which will be tried all at- 
tempts against the State or its Chief.— 
THe mayors are appointed by the execu- 
tive power. 
AUSTRIA. 

The Vienna Gazette has published an 
imperial decree, declaring the total and 
complete abolition, as “ utterly imprac- 
ticable,’’ of the Constitution of the 4th 
March, 1849 (which was described in our 
vol. XXXI. 413). The unity of the empire 
is declared. The judges are to depend on 
thecrown. Trial by jury is to be abolished. 
The army and finances are, of course, 
completely under the control of the Em- 
peror. The liberty of the subject, or 
sanctity of private houses, is not recog- 
nised. There will be no liberty of the 
press. Every facility is to be given for 
the establishment of entails or majorats 
among the nobles. The privileges of the 
nobility are to be in a great measure re- 
stored, though this will not apply to the 
forced labour of the peasants. The pro- 
ceedings of the law courts are not to be 
public, though the prisoner may, with the 
consent of the judge, allow a few of his 
friends to be present, and the judge has 
himself the same privilege. There is no 
control whatever over the expenses of the 
court or the government. The chief pub- 
lished regulations besides refer to the go- 
vernment of the communes. Everything, 
however, is ultimately referred to the 
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supreme power. There are to be three 
courts of appeal in criminallaw. The sen- 
tences are to be “ Guilty,’’ ‘‘ Not guilty,” 
“« Acquittal of the charge,’’ the last leaving 
opportunity for a new trial. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


The state of affairs in Kaffirland is in no 
way improved. The Kaffirs continue their 
depredations in the lifting of cattle and 
burning houses, and occasionally killing 
the colonists, and in this they are gene- 
rally assisted by the rebel Hottentots. On 
the 1st Dec. Major-General Somerset’s 
division again sustained very heavy loss, 
both in officers and men. A movement 
was made against the united forces of the 
enemy in Waterkloof. The 74th Regiment, 
led by Colonel Fordyce, had gained the 
heights, and were proceeding to dislodge 
a body of rebels from a belt of bush. 


Promotions. 
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They were most determinedly met by the 
enemy, who, sheltered by bush and rocks, 
sustained the fire almost with impunity, 
and inflicted severe loss. The Colonel 
was shot from a tree by a rebel Hottentot, 
and did not survive more than ten minutes. 
Subsequently, Lieut. Carey, of the same 
regiment, fell, and Lieut. Gordon was 
mortally wounded. Captain Devenish, of 
the Beaufort (West) Levy, was shot in 
the head. Casualties in the ranks, to the 
extent of ten killed and nine wounded, 
are reported. Sir Harry Smith has been 
recalled, and Major-General the Hon. 
George Cathcart is appointed Governor in 
his room. About 450 revolving pistols, 
upon Col. Colt’s principle, for the use of 
the officers and the lancers, and a supply 
of Mignet’s rifles, to be distributed among 
the best marksmen of each corps, have 
been despatched to the seat of war. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 


Dec. 22. Major Edward Frome, R. Eng. to 
be Surveyor-General of Mauritius.—Francis 
Lewis Shaw Merewether, esq. to be Post- 
master-General of New South Wales; Michael 
Fitzpatrick, esq. to be Clerk of the Executive 
Council of that colony; Hutchinson Hother- 
sell Browne, esq. to be Agent for Immigration ; 
and John O’Neil Brenan, esq. to be Water 
Police Magistrate at Sydney. 

Dec. 26. Earl Granville, to be one of Her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State (for 
the Foreign Department). 

Dec. 29. Corps of Royal Engineers, brevet 
Major A. Gordon to be Lieut.-Col. vice Hore, 
retired on full pay. 

Jan. 1. Lord Augustus Loftus, now Paid 
Attaché to Her Majesty’s Legation at Stutt- 
gardt, to be Secretary to Her Majesty’s Lega- 
tion at that Court.—George Frederick Her- 
man, esq., now British Vice-Consul at Ben- 
gazi, to be Her Majesty’s Consul at Tripoli. 

Jan. 2. To be Inspectors ‘of Coal Mines in 
Great Britain: Thomas Wynne, esq. William 
Lancaster, esq. — 72d Foot, Lieut.-Gen. J. 
Aitchison to be Colonel.—78th Foot, Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir N. Douglas, K.C.B. to be Colonel. 

Jan. 10. Royal Marines, Col. Second Com- 
mandant R. Mercer to be Colonel Commandant; 
Lieut.-Col. G. B. Bury to be Colonel Second 
Commandant; brevet Major E. Hearle to be 
Lieut.-Colonel. : 

Jan.13. Major H. Brown, of the East India 
Company’s Service, employed upon the Re- 
cruiting Service of that Company in London, 
to have the local and temporary rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel while so employed. 

Jan. 16. George Hammond Whalley, esq. 
to be Collector of Customs for ‘Trinidad.— 
74th Foot, Major A. Seton to be Lieut.-Col. ; 
Capt. G. Monkland to be Major. 

Jan. 19. James Hudson, esq., now Envoy 
Extr. to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, to be 
Envoy Extr. and Minister Plenip. to the King 
of Sardinia; Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, G.C.B., 
now Envoy Extr. to the United States of Ame- 
rica, to be Envoy Extr. and Minister Plenip. 
to the Grand Duke of Tuscany; and John 


Fiennes Crampton, esq., now Secretary of 
a at Washington, to be Envoy Extr. 
and Minister Plenip. to the United States of 
America. 

Jan. 20. Major-General the Hon. George 
Cathcart to be Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Cape of Good Hope and its depen- 
dencies, and to be Her Majesty’s High Com- 
missioner for the settling and adjustment of 
the affairs of the territories adjacent or con- 
tiguous to the eastern and north-eastern 
frontier. 





H. Baldwin, esq. Q.C. to be one of the Com. 
missioners of Charitable Bequests in Ireland. 

Thomas Falconer, esq. to be Judge of the 
Glamorganshire, Breconshire, and Radnor- 
shire County Courts. 

G. R. Waterhouse, esq. to be Curator of Mine- 
ralogy and Geology in the British Museum. 





NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 


E. K. Barnard to be Commander.—R. Lloyd, 
to reserved list of Commanders. 

Appointments: Capt. A. Lowe to Impreg- 
nable; Commander R. ae to Plover; 
Lieut. and Comm. J. 8. Rundle to Hercules. 

Coast Guard: Commander W. B. Oliver 
(Inspecting Commander at Yarmouth, I. W.) 
to the rank of Captain; Lieuts. J. Scudamore, 
C. Simmonds, and T. Brewer, to the rank of 
Commander. 

Jan. 19. Vice-Adm. John Dick to be Ad- 
miral of the Blue; Rear-Adm. Sir Edw. C. 
Strode, K.C.B. to be Vice-Admiral of the Blue ; 
Capt. W. Walpole to be Rear-Admiral of the 
Blue.—To be retired Rear-Admirals (on the 
terms of Ist Sept. 1846): Hugh Patton, Hon. 
C. O. Bridgman, Sir Henry Shiffner, Bart., and 
Henry Forbes. 





EccLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Hon. and Rev. E. P. A. Talbot, Evercreech V. 
w. Chesterblade C. Somerset. 
Rev. H. Addington, Langford V, Beds, 
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Rev. J. Bardsley, Evening Lectureship, St. 
Nicholas, Liverpool. 

Rev. W. Barlow, Creggan V. archdio. Armagh. 

Rey. L. A. Beck, St. James P.C.Clapton, Middx. 

Rev. D. Bell, M.D. Admarsh P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Frome-Selwood, St. 
Peter V. w. Woodlands C. Somerset. 

Rev. A. P. Birrell, Oving V. Sussex. 

Rev. F. G. Blomfield, St. Alphage R. London. 

Rev. H. A. Bowles, Merrow R. Surrey. 

Rev. R. 8. Bryan, East-Worlington R. Devon. 

Rev. W. Buckle, Oakridge P.C. Gloucestersh. 

Rev. E. J. Carter, Kingston V. Somerset. 

Rev. M. A. C. Collis, Clondulane V. dio. Cloyne. 

Rev. J. H. Coward, St. Benet RK. and St. Peter, 
Paul’s Wharf, London. 

Rev. C. Crossle, Baleek P.C. dio. Armagh. 

Rev. G. W. Darby, Fersfield R. Norfolk. 

Rev. F. W. Darwall, Shoulden P.C. Kent. 

Rev. G. H. Dashwood, Stow-Bardolph V. w. 
Wimbotsham R. Norfolk. 

Rev. T. Davis, Queenborough P.C. Kent. 

Rev. J. H. F. Day, Molahiffe R. and V. dio. 
Ardfert and Aghadoe. 

Rev. T. P. Fenner, Christ Church, Glasgow. 

Rev. J. F. Flavell, Loughgall R. archdiocese 
Armagh. 

Rev. E. Gray, St. Thomas P.C. Scarborough, 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. E. Griffiths, Oaks P.C. Leicestershire. 

Rev. L. R. C. Griffiths, Swindon R. Glouc. 

Rev. R. Hake, Priest-Vicar of Exeter Cathedral. 

Rev. G. G. Hayter, Woodford V. Northampton. 

Rev. W. W. C. Hayward, Hillesly P.C. Glouc. 

Rev. J. Hull (V. of Poulton-le-Fylde), Hon. 
Canon of Manchester. 

Rev. A. Hyde, Kilmactranny R. and V. dio. 
Elphin. 

Rey. J. Jenkins, Bowness R. Cumberland. 

. hag O. Jenkyn, All Saints’ P.C. Chariton, 

ilts. 

Rev. W. Jennings, Ballymacelligott R. and V. 
dio. Ardfert and Aghadoe. 

Rev. T. W. Johnes, All Saints’ V. and St. Leo- 
nard V. Leicester. 

Rev.J.Joynes, St. James P.C.Gravesend, Kent. 

Rev. W. Kendall, Wool P.C. Dorset. 

Rev.W.S. Kennedy, St. Doolagh’s P.C. Dublin. 

Rev. O. R. La Font, Hinxworth R. Essex. 

Rev. B. Lodge, St. Martin R. Colchester, Essex. 

Rev. 'T. G. Luard, Stansted-Mountfitchet V. 
Essex. 

Rev. W. H. Lucas, Lectureship, Rodborough, 
Gloucestershire. 

Rev. J. Maude, Chirk V. Denbighshire. 

Rey. J. Mayor, Scorbrough R. Yorkshire. 

Rev.J.Menet, Hockerhill All Saints’ P C. Herts. 

Rev. J. P. Mills, Hockerton R. Notts. 

Rev. C. Moody, St. Cuthbert P.C. Carlisle. 

Rev. C. Mortlock, Pennington V. Lancashire. 

Rev. E. Muckleston, Ford (or Foord) P.C. Salop. 

Rev. J. O’Brien, Henfield V. Sussex. 

Rev. J. Paley, Swinnerton R. Staffordshire. 

Rev. G. H. Parminter, St. John R. w. St. 
George R. Exeter. 

Rev. W. J. Percy, Silton R. Dorset. 

Rev. J. C. Poole, Clay-Coton R. Northampton. 

Rev. P. Price, Erbistock R. Flintshire. 

Rev. R. Pugh, Llanycil R. Merionethshire. 

Rev. F. Quarrington, St. Peter P.C. Waltham- 
stow, Essex. 

Rev. T. Rankin, North Dalton P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rev. C.T. Richmond, Send w. Ripley V. Surrey. 

Rev. W. Ridley (senior incumb.) St. John’s, 
Anderston, Glasgow. 

Rev.J.Roberts, Hamilton and Smith, Bermuda. 

Rev. J. Rogers, Aymestrey V. Herefordshire. 

Rev. T. P. Rogers, Bath-Easton V. w. St. 
Catharine, Somerset. 

Rev. W. R. Sharpe, St. Gregory P.C. Norwich. 

Rev. J. D. Simpson, Stoulton P.C. Wore. 

Rev. E. J. Smyth, Glenavy V. dio. Down and 
Connor. 


Ecclesiastical Preferments. 
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Rey. H. W. Sullivan, Yoxall R. Staffordshire. 
Rev. J. Trevitt, St. Philip P.C. Bethnal Green, 


London. 

Rev. M. Valentiner, Protestant Bishop of Jeru- 
salem. 

Rev. W. T. Vernon, Hope-under-Dinmore P.C, 
Herefordshire. 

Rev. R.Verschoyle,Carlingford V. dio. Armagh. 

Rev. J. Waltham, Scredington V. Lincolnsh. 

~ = B. Warren, St. Mary V. Marlborough, 

Vilts. 

Rev. M. E. Welby, St. Paul P.C. Sketty, Glam. 

Rev. J. Whittaker, D.D. (V. of Blackburn) 
Hon. Canon of Manchester. 

Rev. W. M. Whittemore, St. James R. Duke’s 
Place, London. 

Rev. D. Wilson, Camerton P.C. Cumberland. 

Rev. R. Woods, Lisgenan V. Ireland. 


To Chaplaincies. 


Rev. L. G. F. Broome, to Lord Southampton. 
Rev. J. L. Brown, of the Castle of Norwich. 
Rev. W. Davies, of the Asylum, Abergavenny. 
Rev.W. L. Feilden, to Marquess Cholmondeley. 
Rev. T. U. Gibson, of Eamont Bridge Work- 
house. 
Rev. P. G. Hill, of Westminster Hospital. 
Rev. I. Hill, of Landguard Fort. 
Rey. E. Metcalfe (assist.) Limerick Cathedral. 
Rev. E. B. Procter, at Bathurst, Australia. 
Rev. J. S. Robson, of H.M. ship Hercules. 
Rev. T. G. Smith, of the Penitentiary, Bath. 
Rev. F. F. Thomson, of the Gaol, Dover. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 


Rev. J. Chambers (Head Master of the High 
School, James Town), to be Inspector and 
Superintendent of Government Schools in 
the Island of St. Helena. 

Rev. G. F. Lacey, Head Mastership, Drogheda 
Grammar School. 

Rev. W. Lee, Donnellan Lecturer, University 
of Dublin, 1852. 

Rev. J. G. Lonsdale, Readership, Temple 
Church, London. 

Rey. Richard Macdonnell, D.D. Provostship of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

Rev. G. Sheffield, Mastership, Deytheur School, 
Montgomeryshire. 

Revy.J. G. Sheppard, Head Mastership, Kid- 
derminster Grammar School. 

Rev. W. A. White, Head Mastership, Peter- 
borough Cathedral Grammar School. 

Rev. J. Wilson, Head Mastership, St. Peter’s 
Collegiate School, Eaton Square, London. 
Rey. J. Woolley, D.C.L. Principal of Univer- 
sity College, and Professor of Classical Lite- 
rature in the University of Sydney, N.S. W. 





Rev. H. Bailey (Warden of St. Augustine’s 
college, Canterbury), Secretary to the Incor- 
porated Society “for the Advancement of 
the Christian Faith in the West India Islands 
and in the Mauritius.”’ 

Rev. W. Marrable (C. of St. Michael, Dublin), 
Clerical Secretary to the Society for Irish 
Church Missions to the Roman Catholics. 





BIRTHS. 


Oct.5. The wife of Adam Dickey, esq. of 
Lowpark, Ballymena, co. Antrim, a son. 

Nov. 5. At Cape Town, the wife of Capt. 
Wellesley, a dau.——6. At Bombay, Lady 
Yardley, a dau.——28. At Greystoke castle, 
Mrs. Howard, a son. 

Dec. 5. In New street, Spring gardens, the 
wife of J. Bonham Carter, esq. M.P.a son.— 
14. At Elmore Court, Gloucestershire, the 
wife of William Vernon Guise, esq. a son.— 
16. At Ilam hall, the wife of D. W. Russell, 
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esq. a dau.——17. At Cheltenham, the wife 
of Col. Slade, 90th Regt. a son.——At Rad- 
borne, Lady Anna Chandos Pole, a son.—— 
18. The wife of John Murray, esq. Albemarle 
street, a son.—21. At Lichfield, the wife of 
the Rev. W. E. Jelf, Vicar of Carlton in Craven, 
a son.——22. At Wilton Place, Ledbury, 
Heref. the wife of John Cam Thackwell, esq. 
ason.—At Manor lodge, near Bognor, the 
wife of Alexander B. C. Dixie, esq. M.D. eldest 
son of Sir Alexander Dixie, Bart. a son and 
heir.—In Dublin, the wife of Col. J. Blom- 
field Gough, a son.—23. In Welbeck street, 
the wife of Wadham Locke, esq. of Stourcliffe, 
Hampshire, a son.——At Brompton, Mrs. 
H. B. Sheridan, a son.——At Lychett house, 
Wilts, the wife of H. L. S. Dillon Trenchard, 
esq. a dau.——At Westbourne terrace, the wife 
of Charles Lyall, esq. a dau.——25. At Chiche- 
ley hall, Bucks, the wife of Robert Hobson, 
esq. a son.——28. In France, the wife of Wm. 
John Fenwick, esq. of Warblington house, 
Hants, a dau.——At Hayleyford, the seat of 
her father Major-Gen. Sir W. R. Clayton, 
Bart. the wife of Capt. Bishop-Culpeper, a 
dau.——At Naples, the wife of James Graham 
Domville, a dau.——29. At Waterstock, Oxon, 
the wife of John Henry Ashurst, esq. a son 
and heir.——At Osberton, near Retford, Lady 
Milton, wife of George Saville Foljambe, esq. 
ason.——30. At Granby street, Mornington 
crescent, London, the wife of Augustus Dillon, 
esq. a son and heir.——The wife of the Rev. 
E. J. Treffry, M.A. of Place, Fowey, Cornwall, 
a son. 

Jan.1. At Walton-on-Thames, Lady Thomp- 
son, a son and heir.—3. At Weir house, 
near Exeter, the wife of Sir John T. Buller 
Duckworth, Bart. M.P. a dau.——At Cranley 
rectory, the Hon. Mrs. Sapte, a dau.——6. In 
Stanhope st. Lady Cremorne, a dau.——7. In 
Carlton gardens, Lady Lyttelton, a son.—— 
In Eaton pl. the Hon. Mrs. George Cadogan, 
a dau.——8, At Bert house, Kildare, the seat 
of Lord Downes, the Hon. Mrs. Colborne, a 
son and heir.—At Government House, Isle 
of Man, Lady Isabella Hope, a dau.——9. At 
Hintlesham hall, Suffolk, the Hon. Mrs. H. 
Lloyd Anstruther, a son. ——At Binfield, the 
wife of A. Casswall, esq. barrister, a dau.—— 
10. At Worthing, Lady Marcus Hill, a dau. 
——At Wing, Bucks, the wife of Rev. P. T. 
Ouvry, a dau.——At Wensley rectory, the wife 
of the Hon. and Rev. T. Orde Powlett, a dau. 
—-ll. At Kensington, the wife of John Thos. 
Longman, esq. a dau.——At Melbury Abbas, 
the wife of the Rev. Henry T. Glyn, a son.—— 
12. In Lowndes square, the wife of Peter 
FitzGerald, Knight of Kerry, a son.——At 
Wimpole rectory, the wife of the Hon. and 
Rev. H. R. Yorke, a son. At Wicken park, 
Lady Louisa Douglas Pennant, a dau.——At 
Browsholme hall, Yorkshire, Mrs. Thomas 
Goulburne Parker, a dau.——13. In Upper 
Harley-st. the wife of the Rev. John Horner, 
a dau.——At Bodmin, the lady of Sir C. Rash- 
leigh, Bart. a son and a dau.—-14. At Edin- 
burgh, the Hon. Mrs. Macdonald, of Rossie 
castle, a son and heir.——15. At Southsea, 
the Hon. Mrs. Fred. Pelham, a son.——At 
Frankfort sur Main, Mrs. Horace Marryat, 
a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


May 12. At Auckland, New Zealand, Wm. 
Young, esq. Collector of Her Majesty’s Cus- 
toms, to Mary, youngest dau. of the late 
Richard Tomes, esq. of Warwick. 

31. At Adelaide, South Australia, Robert, 
second son of R. L. Carr, esq. of Clifton park, 
Birkenhead, barrister-at-law, to Frances, only 
dau. of Thomas Deare, esq. 


Births—Marriages. 
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Aug.9. At Port Natal, G. W. P. Sparrow 
esq. Assistant-Surgeon to the Forces, and 
formerly of Deal, to Catherine-Maria, eldest 
dau. of the Hon. Henry Cleote, LL.D. Re- 
corder of Natal. 

13. At Cawnpore, Capt. D. S. Dodgson, 
Brigade wy <d > Army, to Anna-Maria, 
dau. of the late Sir Francis Ford, Bart. 

28. At Auckland, New Zealand, William 
Fairburn, re to Jane, second dau. of the 
late Richard Tomes, esq. of Warwick. 

Sept. 2. At Mussouri, Richard Wm. Faith- 
full, esq. surgeon Bengal Med. Est. only son 
of the late Major-Gen. W. Conrad Faithfull, 
C.B. to Ellen-Blair-Mervyn, eldest dau. of 
Major Kirke, 12th Bengal N. Inf. and grand- 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Kirke, 24th Light 
Dragoons, of Markham hall, Notts. 

At Byrne, Port Natal, Robert William 
Dickenson, esq. of D’Urban and Pietermaritz- 
burg, eldest son of the late R. W. Dickenson, 
esq. Ilfracombe, to Sarah-Crumb, youngest 
dau. of Robert Rolfe, esq. late of London. 

18. At Waltair, Lieut. and Adj. John Grey 
Touch, 26th M.N.I. second son of the Rev. 
John E. Touch, Kinnoull, to Fanny, fourth 
dau. of James Watson, esq. of London. 

Oct.1. At Bytown, Canada, Reginald Ons- 
low Farmer, esq. R. Art. youngest son of the 
late W. M. Farmer, esq. of Nonsuch park, 
Surrey, to Geraldine, dau. of Capt. J. S. Far- 
rell, R. Art. 

4, At Hull, Mr. Charles Dotesio, Proprietor 
of the Railway Hotel, Hull, and Royal Hotel, 
Slough, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Mr. Edw. 
Paynter, Norwich. 

11. At Inch Church, co. Cork, William 
Oliver Jackson, esq. of Ahanesk, to baroowet L 
— of Mountifort Longfield, esq. of Castle 

ary. 

13. At St. Marylebone, John, eldest son of 
John George Hammack, esq. of Essex house, 
Bow road, to Priscilla, only dau. of W. E, 
Snow, esq. of Tredegar square. 

14. At Simla, Theophilus John Metcalfe, 
esq. Civil service, eldest son of Sir T. Met- 
calfe, Bart. to Charlotte-Herbert, eldest dau. 
of Col. J. Low, C.B. of Clatto, Fifeshire.—— 
At St. Pancras, William Hopkinson, jun. esq. 
of Mecklenburg street, to Eliza, dau. of the 
late Major John Hamilton, 77th Regt.——At 
Eastry, Kent, Francis Crosse, esq. of the Inner 
Temple, barrister-at-law, to Emily-Grant, se- 
cond dau. of the late James Rae, esq. 

21. At Calcutta, Lieut. R.C. Germon, Adju- 
tant 13th B.N.I. to Maria-Vincent, youngest 
dau. of the late John Garratt, esq. of Ely. 

22. At Jersey, the Rev. Nowell Twopeny, 
Rector of Little Casterton, Rutland, to Ma- 
thilde-Anaise, youngest dau. of Capt. Marcus 
Louis, of Avranches, France, late 5th R.V. B. 

23. At St. George’s, Catesby Paget, esq. to 
Adelaide, dau. of the late Hon. and Rev. Miles 
Stapleton.— At Buckingham, Robert Dewes, 
esq. only son of Maj. Dewes, of Buckingham, to 
Sarah-Anne, dau.of the late Philip ony nee 

25. At Bedfont, Middx. Alexander Hamil- 
ton, esq. of Inistioge, Kilkenny, to Emma, 
fourth dau. of the Lord Chief Baron. 

27. At St. George’s Hanover sq. the Rev. 

John Rogers, Vicar of Aymestry, Heref. to 
Charlotte, eldest dau. of the Rev. F. 8S. New- 
bold, D.D. 
28. At Fredericton, Philip Bedingfield, esq. 
R.A. to Arabella-Gertrude, second dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Payne, Aide-de-Camp to his Exc. 
Sir E. Head, Bart. 

29. At Liandeveilog,Carm. John Thirlwall, 
esq. of Lincoln’s inn, nephew to the Bishop of 
St. David’s, to Anne D’Arcy, only dau. of John 
Wilson, esq. Recorder of Carmarthen. 

30. At Camberwell, Thos.-Crosdill, youngest 
son of the late Lieut. F, W. Le Neve, Cay. Staff 
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Corps, to Hannah-Ann, youngest dau. of the 
late A. W. H. Le Neve, esq. R.N. 

31. At St. George’s Hanover square, Major 
Frederic Brownlow, to Mary, widow of Wm. 
Essington, esq. of Great Malvern. 

Nov. 1. At Gibraltar, Sir George Henry 
Scott Douglas, Bart. of Springwood park and 
Longnewton, late Capt. 34th Regt. to Maria- 
Juana-Petronda, eldest dau. of Francisco San- 
chez di Pina, esq. of Gibraltar. 

5. At Croydon, Surrey, Charles Lachlan 
Harris, esq. to Sarah-Sophia, only dau. of 
Thos. Howell Merridew, esq. both of Coventry. 

6. At St. George’s, Hanover sq. Charles Wil- 
liam Watkins, esq. of Badby House, North- 
amptonsh. late 38th Regt. to Mary-Mitchell, 
only surviving dau. of the late R. J. Uniacke, 
esq. Judge? of the Supreme Court of Nova 
Scotia. ——At Leamington Prior’s, Lieut.-Col. 
Lord James Murray, brother of the Duke of 
Atholl, to Elizabeth-Margery, only dau. of the 
Hon. Mrs. Fairholme, and niece of Lord Forbes. 
—- At Highworth, John Duggan Patterson, 
esq. of the General Register Office, Somerset 
House, to Fanny, second dau. of the Rey. Ed- 
ward Rowden, Vicar of Highworth, Wilts.—— 
At Scarborough, John Audland, esq. of Tin- 
tern, to Jane-Damaris, second dau. of the iate 
Rev.J.Heslop, Rector of Langton-on-the- Wold. 
——At Tamworth, J. Willington, esq. eldest 
son of J. Willington, esq. of Balsall, to Dorothy- 
Cave, eldest dau. of R. C. Browne, esq. 

7. At St. Mary Cray, Kent, Octavius, third 
son of the late W. Wastell, esq. to Laura, 
youngest dau. of Charles Thompson, esq. M.D. 
of Rochester. 

8. At St. George’s, Hanover sq. Peter Cra- 
croft, esq. Comm. R.N. second son of Colonel 
Cracroft, of Hackthorn, Linc. to Caroline, se- 
cond dau. of the late Sir Samuel Scott, Bart. 
— At Kurachee, Scinde, John Archibald 
Pym, esq. of 2d Bombay Cav. third surviving 
son of Francis Pym, esq. of the Hasells, Beds, 
to Cecilia-Harriott-Theophila, second dau. of 
Sir Richard Jenkins, G.C.B. 

9. At St. Pancras, John Joseph Whiting, 
esq. surgeon, eldest son of Joseph Bridgewell 
Whiting, > King’s Lynn, to Mary-Jane, 
only dau. of the late Joseph Farnden, esq. staif 
surgeon, first class. 

10. At Mehidpore, Bombay, the Rey. C. W. 
Cahusac, Chaplain E.1.C.S. to Eliza-Caroline, 
second dau. of the late R. C. Walker, esq. 
surgeon 3d Light Dragoons. 

li. At Liskeard, William Spry, esq. son of 
the Rev. W. Spry, late Rector of Botustleming, 
Cornwall, to Mary-Helen, dau. of the late 
Robert Brown, esq. of Barton-upon-Humber. 
-——At Southmolton, the Rev. H. A. Gilbert, 
B.A. of Holwell, Devon, and, of Tiverton, to 
Ellen, youngest dau. of the late E. Dougan, 
esq. and niece to W. Hole, esq. of South- 
molton, and Rear-Adm. Hole, of Bath.—— 
At St. Pancras, Robert-Henry, third son of 
the late Thomas Whitty Hallett, esq. of Ax- 
minster, to Sarah-Maria, youngest dau. of the 
late Robert Manley, esq. of Sidbury, Devon- 
shire.——At Bampton, Oxon. Cabel Roope, 
esq. of Oporto, to Elizabeth-Frederick-Maria, 

oungest dau. of Frederick Whitaker, esq. of 

mpton,Oxon.——At Stoke Damerel, the Rey. 
Richard Gardner, M.A. Minister of St. Mi- 
chael’s Church, Stoke, to Mary, dau. of the 
late W.C. Badcock, esq. of Buckby Hall, North- 
amptonsh.— William Lister, of Dunsa bank, 
near Richmond, Yorksh. esq. to Louisa-Esther, 
only dau. of Otto Frederick Bichner, esq. of 
. Lincoln’s inn, barrister at law.——At Askham 
Richard, the Rev. Robert Hale, M.A. Curate 
of Alkborough, Lincolnsh. to Henriana-Anna- 
bella, _—* dau. of the late Henry Dixon, 
esq. of York.——At Iver, Bucks, Henry Rud- 
verd, son of the late Col. Rudyerd, R.E. to 
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Susan-Frances, second dau. of the late Rev. 
Edward Ward. 

12. Robert Lambert, esq. of Beddington, 
Surrey, to Mary-Jane, only dau. of Thomas 
Barton, esq. of Prospect House, Wadhurst, 
Sussex.——At Puttenham, Surrey, William- 
Thomas, eldest son of Thomas Hustler, esq. of 
Acklam Hall, Yorksh. to Anna-Maria-Watkyn, 
only child of the Rev. T. W. Richards, Rector 
of Puttenham.——At Piddington, Philip, se- 
cond son of the Rev. John Grove, D.D. Rector 
of Strensham, Wore. to Laura, youngest dau, 
of Thomas Lynes, esq. of Hackleton house, 
Northamptonshire. At Gringley-on-the- 
Hill, Notts, the Rev. Herbert Napleton Beaver, 
Vicar of Gringley, eldest son of the late Major 
Beaver, 19th Foot, to Martha, widow of John 
Dossor, esq. of Hull, and eldest dau. of the 
late Robert Corringham, esq. Misterton, Notts. 
— At Stoke-next-Guildford, James D’Archy. 
esq. son of the late John D’Archy, esq. of 
Clifden castle, co. Galway, to Mary, second 
dau. of the late John Andrews, esq. Inspecting 
Commander of Coast Guard, Dundalk. 

13. At Moretonhampstead, Devon, William 
Bragg, esq. of Okehampton, to Laura-Mary, 
fifth dau. of the Rev. W. C. Clack, Rector of 
Moretonhampstead and Woolborough.——At 
Battle, William Kenward Newberry, esq. of 
Honiton, to Hannah-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
John Kenward, esq. of Battle, Sussex.——At 
St. Clement Danes, W. T. Kime, esq. of the 
Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, to Mary, 
youngest dau. of Mr. R. J. Martin, of Pals- 
grave place, and granddau. of the late A. Hat- 
field, esq. of Endcliffe grange, near Sheffield. 
——At Ickenham, the Rev. J. 8S. Hilliard, 
B.A. of St.*John’s college, Oxford, to Georgina 
H. Hamilton, eldest adopted dau. of John 
Henry Gell, esq. of Ickenham, and the Clois- 
ters, Westminster Abbey.——At Ripley, Henry 
Wormald, esq. of Sawley hall, Yorkshire, to 
Caroline, second dau. of William George 
Pigou, esq. formerly of the Queen’s Bays.—— 
At Colyton, Harry De Speucer Kingdon, esq. 
of Elm Grove, to Sarah-Jane, eldest dau. of 
the late James Withycombe, esq. of Withy- 
combe, Somerset.——At Tintwistle, Cheshire, 
Thomas Harrison, esq. barrister-at-law, to 
Mary-Agnes, dau. of William Sidebottom, esq. 
of Etherow house, Cheshire. 

16. At Quarnborough, H. B. Forbes, esq. 
of Frith Gill house, to Henrietta-Harriett, 
niece of the late C. Gale, esq. of Acomb, York. 

17. At St. James’s Kensington, Henry R. 
Percy, esq. eldest son of the Rev. W. A. Percy, 
Rector of Carrick-on-Shannon, to Emma, 
youngest surviving dau. of John Bertram 
Orde, esq. Weetwood hall, Northumberland. 
——At Jellunder, Chas. Manners Smith, esq. 
Assistant-Surgeon Bengal Horse Art. to Lydia- 
Mary, third dau. of S. Davies, esq. M.D. of 
Cheltenham, formerly of Bengal Med. Service. 

18. At Thorpe, near Norwich, Berkeley 
Augustus Macdonald Macpherson, esq. only 
son of the late Major Macpherson, and Lady 
Barton, of Montagu pl. London, to Charlotte- 
Rebecca-Brooksbank, youngest dau. of Sir 
George Stracey, Bart.——At Newtown, Dru- 
machose, Ireland, Capt. J. R. Norton, Hants 
Light Inf, to Julia, youngest dau. of Marcus 
Gage, esq. of Newton Limavady, co. of Derry. 
——At St. Margaret’s Westminster, the Rev. 
James Pulling, B.D. Master of Corpus Christi 
college, Camb. to Elizabeth-Mary, youngest 
dau. of Christopher Hodgson, esq. of Dean’s 
yard.—— At Plymouth, the Rev. William Ross, 
Incumbent of Dungiven, co. Derry, to Caro- 
line-Matilda, second dau. of the late Arthur 
Luce Trelawny Collins, esq. R. Art. of Ham, 
Devon.——At Torquay, the Rev. Wm. Foun- 
taine Addison, Incumbent of Dorchester, 
Oxon, eldest son of the late Rev. W. A. Foun- 
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taine, of Middleton St. George, Durham, to 
Sarah-Ellen-Elizabeth, third dau. of the late 
Rev. T. Grylls, Rector of Cardynham.——At 
Bredgar, the Rev. W. J. Brewer, M.A. of 
Queen’s college, Camb. to Marianne, eldest 
dau. of George Cobb, esq. of Bredgar house, 
Kent.—— At Ridgeway, T. Hordern Whitaker, 
esq. of the Holme, Lanc. to Margaret-Nowell, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. J. Robinson, 
M.A. Rector of Alresford, Essex, and of Mrs. 
Nowell of Netherside and Linton in Craven. 

19. At Yately, Robert Finch, esq. B.A. of 
Trin. coll. Camb. eldest son of the late Robert 
Finch, esq. of the Royal Mint, and Willisden, 
Middlesex, to Elizabeth-Ann, only dau. of 
Jonathan Miles, esq. of Frogmore house, 
Blackwater, Hants.——At St.George’s Blooms- 
bury, William Curteis Whelan, esq. of Heron- 
den hall, Kent, to Katherine-Frances, eldest 
dau. of J. R. Planché, esq. F.S.A. 

20. At Cuthbert Church, Cornwall, T. F. 
Fernandez, esq. M.D. to Anna, youngest dau. 
of Richard Hosken, esq. of Carevick.——At 
Braton, Leonard-John, son of the Rev. J. W. 
Birch, Vicar of the Ail Saints, Hertford, to 
Mary, dau. of the late Thomas White, esq. 
R.N. of Coombe hill, Bruton.——At St. Mary- 
lebone, Edward-Walter, youngest son of the 
late Sir Vyell Vyvyan, Bart. of Trelowarren, 
to Agnes-Margaret, eldest dau. of Joseph 
Reid, esq. of Cornwall terrace. At St. 
Marylebone, Rodolph Henry Scully, esq. late 
of Warley lodge, Essex, to Mary-Rebecca, 
elder dau. of J. G. Lough, esq. of Harewood 
square.——At St. George’s Hanover sq. the 
Rev. Thomas Woolley, B.A. Curate of South 
Hackney, to Charlotte, youngest dau. of 
Robert Hugh Hamilton, esq. youngest son of 
the late Robert Hamilton, esq. of Navan, co. 
Meath.——At Richmond, Lieut. Charles Ar- 
thur Lodder, R.N. to Elizabeth-Harriotte, 
eldest dau. of Capt. Ronald, late of 6th Regt. 

21. At Calcutta, Lieut. R.C. Germon, Adju- 
tant 13th M.I. to Maria-Vincent, youngest 
dau. of the late John Garratt, esq. of Ely. 

24. At St. George’s Hanover sq. the Earlof 
Lanesborough, to Frederica-Emma, relict of 
Sir Richard Hunter, of Dulany house, Sussex. 

25. At Taxall, the Rev. George Henry 
Spurrier, B.A. St. John’s college, Camb. In- 
cumbent of Edale, Derb. to Sarah, fourth dau. 
of the late John Robinson, esq. of Bothomes 
hall, Cheshire——At St. George’s Blooms- 
bury, Robert-Jacomb, eldest son of Robert 
Jacomb Hood, esq. of Bardon park, Leic. to 
Jane Stothert, eldest dau. of George Little- 
wood, esq. of London Wall.——At White- 
haugh, Robert William Rickart Hepburn, esq. 
of Rickarton, N.B. to Helen-Maria, second 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. James John Forhes Leith. 

26. At St. George’s Hanover sq. His Serene 
Highness Prince Edward of Savxe-Weimar, 
and Lady Augusta Katharine Gordon Lennox, 
dau. of the Duke of Richmond.——At Walmer, 
the Rev, J. Adolphus Wright, of Ickham, to 
Anne-Alicia-Wellond, youngest dau. of the 
late Capt. D. Ross, R.N.——At Fulham, Wm. 
Stephens, esq. eldest son of the late John 
Stephens, esq. of Caversham rise, Oxon, to 
Elizabeth-Croker, second dau. of the late Thos. 
Lyons Walcott, esq. of Highnam Court, Glouc. 
——At Richmond, George Scotland, jun. esq. 
of the Middle he barrister-at-law, to 
Philippa-Augusta, eldest dau. of Henry Fujler, 
esq. late Attorney-General of Trinidad.—— 
At Leamington, the Rev. Henry John Afad- 
dock, M.A. Fellow of Wore. coll. Oxford, to 
Sarah, second dau. of the late John Wilkinson, 
esq. of Ringwood, Chorley, of Kenilworth.—— 
At Lazayre, Isle of Man, the Rev. Henry 
George Nassau Bishop, Vicar of Great Clacton, 
to Isabella-Curphey, eldest dau. of William 
Farrant, esq.——At St. Helier’s, Jersey, E. F. 
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Trancheil, esq. Ceylon Rifles, to Eliza-Isabella, 
only dau. of late Major Blake, 45th Mad. N.I. 

27. At Great Barr, Staff. William Jessop, 
jun. esq. eldest son of Major Jessop, C.B. of 
Butterlay hall, Derb. to Elizabeth-Lydia, 
second dau. of the late Rev. Edmund Robin- 
son, of Thorp green.—At St. Michael’s Pim- 
lico, George, eldest son of George Atherley, 
esq. of Southampton, to Ellen, youngest dau. 
of Arthur Frederick, esq. of Chester sq. and 
niece of Col. Lloyd Watkins, M.P. of Pennoyre, 
Lord Lieutenant of Brecon.——At Lyndhurst, 
Hants, Charles Spencer March Phillips, esq. 
to Georgiana-Theophila, dau. of Rear-Adm. 
Dashwood.——At St. George’s Hanover sq. 
James Morrell, jun, esq. to Alicia-Harriet, 
only dau. of the late Rev. William Everett, 
B.D. Vicar of Romford, Essex.——At Heddon- 
on-the-Wall, Northd. Hill Wallace, esq. Bom- 
bay Horse Art. to Harriet-Sophia, youngest 
dau. of the late Capt. Fred. Burgoyne, 
R.N.——At Lower Hardres, near Canterbury, 
Richard T. Hunt, esq. eldest son of Lieut.- 
Col. Hunt, C.B. of Walmer, Kent, and late of 
the 11th Foot, to Jane-Ann, eldest dau. of 
Jacob Chandler, esq. 

28. AtSt. Peter’s Pimlico, Philip Kemp, esq. 
to Susan, widow of R. R. Preston, esq. and dau. 
of Thos. Sheppard, esq. of Folkington, Sussex. 

29. At St. Peter’s Islington, Grantham R, 
Dodd, jun. esq. F.L.S. of Magdalen hall, Ox- 
ford, and New Broad st. London, to Eliza, se- 
cond dau. of Edmund Leonard Snee, esq.—— 
At St. James’s, the Hon. Frederick Cadogan, 
youngest son of the Earl Cadogan, to the Lady - 
Adelaide Paget, youngest dau. of the Marquess 
of Anglesey.——At Dudley, Edward Kenealy 
esq. LL.D. of Gray’s inn, to Miss Nicklin, 0: 
Upper green, Tipton, Staffordshire. 

Dec. 2. At Mitcham, Surrey, the Rev. D. de 
Boudry, to Jemima, dau. of the late James 
Moore, esq. ——At Penn, the Rev. David Ma- 
pleton, Vicar of Meanwood, Leeds, to Mary, 
fifth dau. of W. H. Sparrow, esq. of Penn, near 
Wolverhampton.——At Dunsby, the Rev. Geo. 
Carter, of Emmanuel college, Cambridge, and 
of Saxby, Linc. to Elizabeth, only dau. of T. M. 
Lawrence, esq. of Dunsby hall, near Bourne. 
—-At Plymouth, S. Fowell, esq. Lieut. R.N. 
to Cordelia, youngest dau. of the late Commis- 
sioner Shortland. 

3. At Winster, near Bowness, the Rev. John 
Winstanley Hull, incumbent of Grimsargh, 
and eldest son of W. W. Hull, esq. of Tickwood, 
to Charlotte-Augusta, youngest dau. of the late 
Sir Wm. Rawson.—-At Reynoldstone, Glam. 
Pollet Cardew, youngest son of the Rev. J. H. 
Cardew, Rector of Curry Malet, Som. to Louisa- 
Mary, third dau. of Henry Lucas, esq. of Up- 
lands, Glam.——At Trinity church, Maryle- 
bone, Alex. Atherton Park, esq. to Henrietta, 
only dau. of the late Major B. P. W. Wallop. 

9. At Coleshill, Warwicksh. the Hon. James 
Hewitt, to Lydia-Lucy, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
J. Digby Wingfield, and widow of Charles 
Purdon Coote, esq. 3rd Dragoon Guards.—— 
At Bath, Robert Thomson Pattison, esq. of 
Glasgow, to Delia, second dau. of Chris. Salt- 
marshe, esq. of Bath. 

10. At Ilfracombe, his Excellency Charles 
Henry Darling, esq. Lieut.-Gov. of St. Lucia, 
to Elizabeth-Isabella-Caroline, only dau. of the 
late Chris. Salter, esq. of West End house, 
Stoke Poges, Bucks.—-At Dublin, the Rev. 
Francis Osborn Giffard, Vicar of Hartley, 
Hants, to Anna-Maria, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. Richard Ryan, Vicar of Rathcore, 
Meath. 

11. At Cheltenham, M. H. Donald, esq. of 
Blaithwaite house, Cumberland, to Henrietta- 
Maria-Roper Curzon, eldest dau. of the Hon, 
John Henry Roper Curzon. 
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EAR. oF SuFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE. 

Dec. 4. AtCharlton House, Wiltshire, 
aged 75, the Right Hon. Thomas Howard, 
sixteenth Earl of Suffolk (1603), tenth Earl 
of Berkshire (1626), Viscount Andover and 
Baron Howard of Charleton (1622), Colo- 
nel of the Wiltshire Militia, and F.S.A. 

His Lordship was born on the 18th 
August, 1776, the younger son of John 
fifteenth Earl of Suffolk, by Julia, daughter 
of John Gaskarth, esq. of Penrith. 

He became heir apparent to the peerage 
in Jan. 1800, on the death of his elder 
brother Charles-Nevinson Viscount An- 
dover, who was killed by the accidevtal dis- 
charge of his fowling-piece while mounting 
his horse. He had married Lady Jane 
Elizabeth Coke (afterwards married to 
Admiral Sir Henry Digby, K.C.B.), but 
had no issue. 

In 1802 Lord Andover was returned to 
parliament for the borough of Arundel, 
but we believe he finally quitted the House 
of Commons at the dissolution of 1806. 

He was appointed Major-Commandant 
of the Malmesbury Volunteers by com- 
mission dated 15 Dec. 1803. 

He succeeded to the two united Earldoms 
of Suffolk and Berkshire on the death of 
his father, Jan. 23, 1820. 

In politics his Lordship was a liberal 
Whig, and he voted for the Reform Bill 
on the decisive division of the 14th April, 
1832. He was not a Protectionist, though 
a distinguished agriculturist. His ap- 
pearance and usual costume was that of 
an ordinary farmer. 

His Lordship married, Jan. 3, 1803, 
the Hon. Elizabeth Jane Dutton, eldest 
daughter of James first Lord Sherborne, 
and by that lady, who died April 18, 
1836, he had issue five sons and five 
daughters, of whom three sons and four 
daughters survive him. Their names 
were as follow: 1. Lady Elizabeth, mar- 
ried in 1826 to her cousin the Hon. James 
Henry Legge Dutton, eldest son of Lord 
Sherborne, and died in 1845, leaving a 
numerous family ; 2. Charles-John, now 
Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire; 5. Lady 
Julia-Catharine, unmarried; 4. the Hon. 
Henry Thomas Howard, who died on 
the 29th Jan. last year, leaving issue 
by Georgiana-Maria, eldest daughter of 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Wright Guise, Bart. 
two sons and one daughter; 5. Lady 
Jane-Elizabeth, married in 1836 to Sir 
John Ogilvie, Bart. who had previously 
married Juliana-Barbara, daughter of Lord 
Henry Molyneux-Howard, and sister to 
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the present Countess of Suffolk and Berk - 
shire; 6. the Hon. John Howard, who 
died in 1823, aged twelve; 7. the Hon. 
Richard Edward Howard; 8. the Hon. 
James Kenneth Howard, M.P. for Malmes- 
bury, who married in 1845 Lady Louisa 
Petty FitzMaurice, daughter of the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne, and has issue two 
sons and a daughter; 9. Lady Mary- 
Rose ; and 10. Lady Florence-Margaret. 

The present Earl was born in 1804, 
and married in 1829 Isabella, second 
daughter of the late Lord Henry Moly- 
neux-Howard, and has issue a numerous 
family, of whom Henry-Charles, now 
Viscount Andover, was born in 1833. 
The Earl was M.P. for Malmesbury from 
1832 to 1841. 





Ricgut Hon. Henry MANVERS 
PIERREPONT. 

Nov. 10. At Thoresby Park, Notts. 
the seat of his brother Earl Manvers, 
aged 71, the Right Hon. Henry Manvers 
Pierrepont, of Conholt Park, Hampshire. 

He was born on the 18th March, 1780, 
the third but second surviving son of 
Charles first Earl Manvers, by Anne- 
Orton, youngest daughter of John Mills, 
esq. Hewasa member of Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he took the degree of B.A. 
June 12,1800. He was formerly Envoy 
to Stockholm, and he enjoyed a diplomatic 
pension of 1,200/. 

Mr. Pierrepont married, May 12, 1818, 
Lady Sophia Cecil, only daughter of Henry 
first Marquess of Exeter; and her lady- 
ship died on the 2nd Nov. 1823, leaving 
an only daughter, Augusta-Sophia-Anne, 
married in 1844 to Lord Charles Welles- 
ley, younger son of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, by whom she has issue. 





Sir Joun Cope, Barr. 

Nov. 18. At Bramshill Park, Hampshire, 
aged 83, Sir John Cope, the 11th Bart. 
(1611). 

He was the second son of William Cope, 
esq. of Bridgen Place, Kent, chapter-clerk 
to the Dean and Chapter of St. Peter’s, 
Westminster, by Anne, daughter of Ben- 
jamin Greenwood, esq. of St. Mary’s Cray, 
and heiress of her brother George Green- 
wood, esq. 

He was born on the 22d July, 1768, 
and in early life followed his father’s pro- 
fessign of a solicitor ; but on the death of 
his uncle, the Reverend Sir Richard Cope, 
Bart. Sub-Dean of Westminster, in 1806, 
inheriting by bequest from him a con- 
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siderable fortune, he ceased to practise, 
and entered on the sporting pursuits for 
which he was afterwards well known. 

On the decease of his elder brother, 
Sir Denzill, in 1812, he succeeded to the 
title and estates of the family. Soon 
afterwards he established his excellent and 
celebrated pack of fox-hounds, and for 
many years was one of the staunchest sup- 
porters of the chase. He had also at one 
time some horses on the turf, and was 
considered a true specimen of the old 
English sporting gentleman. All who 
were in the position of friend, guest, 
acquaintance, or domestic bear testimony 
to his free and hospitable disposition, his 
hearty welcome, his kind protection, and 
his attentive care. 

About two years ago, being from in- 
creasing age unable to follow the sports 
of the field, he presented his hounds to 
his neighbour, J. J. Wheble, esq. of Bul- 
marsh Court, and broke up his large 
hunting establishment at Bramshill. 

Sir John Cope had married, but his wife 
died some years before him, without issue. 

He is succeeded in his title by his 
relative, the Reverend William H. Cope, 
minor canon and librarian of St. Peter’s 
Westminster (son of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
Cope, the descendant and male representa- 
tive of the second son of the first Baronet, ) 
to whom he has bequeathed his magnifi- 
cent seat of Bramshill, and the rest of his 
estates in Hampshire, Berkshire, and Ox- 
fordshire. 

The remains of the late Baronet were 
deposited in the family vault at Eversley 
church, in Hampshire, on the 26th No- 
vember. Pursuant to the express direc- 
tions of his will, the funeral was strictly 
private. His body was (according to his 
own directions) borne from Bramshill 
house to the vault by his tenants and 
labourers, and attended by the present 
Baronet, Sir William Cope, with the ex- 
ecutor and medical attendant of the late 
Baronet, followed by a large number of 
his tenantry and dependants. 





Sir Tuomas S. Goocn, Bart. 

Dec. 18. At Benacre hall, Suffolk, in 
his 85th year, Sir Thomas Sherlock Gooch, 
the fifth Baronet (1746), a deputy lieu- 
tenant and magistrate, and formerly M.P. 
for that county. 

He was the eldest son of Sir Thomas 
Gooch the fourth Baronet, by Anne-Maria 
daughter of William Hayward, esq. of 
Surrey. He succeeded his father on the 
7th April 1826 ; and served the office of 
sheriff of that county in 183-. 

He was first returned to parliament for 
Suffolk at the general election of 1806, 
without opposition, for the Tory party ; 
Gent, Mac, Vor, XXXVII. 


and sat in six parliaments without a con- 
test until the year 1830; when, on the 
retirement of Sir William Rowley, Bart. 
the other and the Whig member, two 
Whigs were proposed to succeed him, and 
both were successful, to the exclusion of 
Sir Thomas Gooch. The numbers at the 
close of the poll were 


Sir H. C. Banbury, Bart. 1097 
Charles Tyrrell, esq. . 1044 
Sir T. S. Gooch, Bart. . 627 


Sir Thomas was for many years chair- 
man of the quarter sessions, which office 
he resigned in 1843; and he took an ac- 
tive interest in all the duties of an English 
country gentleman. 

He married in 1796 Mariana, daughter 
of Abraham Whitaker, of Lyster house, 
co. Hereford, esq. (sister to Charlotte- 
Marian Countess of Stradbroke and to 
Lady Williams,) and by that lady he has 
left issue three sons and three daughters : 
the former are, 1. Sir Edward Sherlock 
Gooch, who has succeeded to the title; 
2, the Rev. Charles John Gooch, Rec- 
tor of South Cove and Toppesfield, Essex, 
who married in 1832 Agatha, youngest 
daughter of Charles Hanbury, esq. of 
Halstead, Essex; and 3. Thomas Lewis 
Gooch, Capt. R.N. who married in 1829 
Anne-Europa, eldest daughter of Colonel 
the Hon. W. G. Gardner, and became a 
widower in 1839. The daughters are, 
1. Anna-Maria, married in 1823 to An- 
drew Lawson, esq. of Aldborough Lodge, 
co. York; 2. Charlotte-Matilda, married 
in 1824 to Stephen Clissold, esq. of Hill 
House, co. Glouc.; and 3. Georgiana- 
Anne, married in 1838 to the Rev. Philip 
Scholfield, M.A. Curate of Meriden, near 
Coventry. 

The present Baronet has been one of 
the members for the Eastern Division of 
Suffolk from Feb. 1846. He married in 
1828 Louisa, second daughter of Sir George 
Beeston Prescott, Bart. and secondly in 
1839 Harriet, third daughter of the late 
James Joseph Hope-Vere, esq. of Craigie 
hall, co, Linlithgow ; and has issue. 





Sir W. B. Cooxe, Barr. 

Dec. 24. At Wheatley Hall, near Don- 
caster, in his 70th year, Sir William Bryan 
Cooke, the eighth Bart. of that place 
(1661), a deputy-lieutenant and magis- 
trate of the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

He was born on the 3d March 1782, 
the younger but only surviving son of Sir 
George the seventh Baronet, by Frances- 
Jory, daughter of Sir John Lambert Mid- 
dleton, of Belsay Castle, co. Northumber- 
land, Bart. 

He entered the Guards early in life, and 
served with them in a He was for 
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some time aide-de-camp to the Hon. 
General Fitzroy; and in 1808 had re- 
ceived the like appointment from General 
Ferguson, with the intention of proceed- 
ing to Canada, when the death of his 
elder brother induced him to retire from 
the army. He was afterwards Major 
in the lst West York Militia. On the 
26th October, 1811, he was appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the 3rd West York 
Militia, then lying at Sheerness, and 
shortly afterwards he proceeded with that 
regiment to Ireland. On the 23rd Feb. 
1812, he was promoted to the rank of 
Colonel. He served in Ireland until 
June, 1814, when the regiment was or- 
dered home. On the 7th Dec. 1819, he 
resigned his command from sentiments of 
indignation on the occasion of Earl Fitz- 
william being removed by the ministry 
from the Lord-Lieutenancy of the West 
Riding. 

About this period the deceased took an 
active part in political movements, and in 
1818 he unsuccessfully contested the re- 
presentation of the city of York against 
the late Sir M. M. Sykes, Bart. This 
was a battle of principle, in which, so far 
as the candidates were concerned, no per- 
sonal ill-will was permitted to intrude— 
in evidence whereof it may be stated that 
Colonel Cooke accompanied his successful 
opponent to Sledmere on a visit, after the 
fatigue of the election. Col. Cooke polled 
1055 votes, and in the following Novem- 
ber was presented by his supporters with 
a handsome cup, valued at 150 guineas. 

On the decease of his relative, the late 
George Cooke Yarborough, esq. of Camps- 
mount, Sir William joined and became 
the senior partner in the banks at Don- 
caster, Retford, and Worksop, on the Ist 
Jan. 1819. In the same year he qualified 
as a magistrate of the West Riding. He 
succeeded his father on the 2d of June, 
1823. In 1836 he was the first Mayor 
of Doncaster under the Municipal Act, 
and in 1837 and 1838 he was elected 
alderman, but retired at the close of the 
latter year, because he was then contem- 
plating to spend the next season at Ma. 
deira, on account of his daughter’s health. 
His portrait was painted at the expense of 
the corporation, by Mr. Beetham, a native 
artist. In Ang. 1837, he was elected a 
trustee of the public charities of Don- 
caster. He was also chairman of the 
Doncaster Poor Law Union ; and in va- 
rious other ways he took an active part in 
the public business of the district. In 
1845 he served as High Sheriff of York- 
shire. 

Sir William was a Whig of the old 
school, but he refused to go with his party 
in their free-trade policy. He was chair- 


Sir W. P. Call, Bavt—Sir F. W. Dunbar, Bart. 
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man of the Doncaster Protection Society, 
and gave it his hearty and zealous co- 
operation. For many years before, he had 
been the President of an Agricultural So- 
ciety established at Doncaster in 1812. 

In demeanour he was affable and cour- 
teous ; in benevolence warm and active ; 
in hospitality hearty and unostentatious. 

On the 8th of April, 1823, he married 
his cousin Isabella-Cecilia- Viviana, daugh- 
ter of Sir William Middleton, of Belsay 
Castle, Bart., who survives him. By this 
marriage he had issue Sir William Ridley 
Charles Cooke, the 9th and present Baro- 
net, a captain in the 7th Hussars, born 
1827 ; Charles-Edward-Stephen, of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, born 1829; 
and two daughters, Louisa-Janetta, who 
died July 12, 1838; and Isabella-Cecilia, 
who is unmarried. 





Sir WititaM Pratt Catt, Bart. 

Dec. 3. At Whiteford House, Cal- 
lington, Cornwall, aged 70, Sir William 
Pratt Call, the second Bart. (1791). 

He was the elder son of Sir John Call, 
the first Baronet, Accountant-general in 
Madras, and M.P. for Callington, by Phi- 
ladelphia, third daughter and coheir of 
William Battie, esq. M.D. 

He succeeded to the baronetey on the 
death of his father March 1, 1801, and 
served as Sheriff of Cornwall in 1807. He 
was a partner in the banking-house of 
Call, Marten, and Co. Old Bond-street. 
Latterly he resided wholly on his pro- 
perty, where he was a kind landlord, and 
will be much regretted by a large number 
of relatives and friends. 

Sir William P. Call married June 19, 
1806, Lady Louisa-Georgiana Forbes, 
fourth daughter of George fifth Earl of 
Granard (by Lady Georgiana-Augusta, 
daughter of Augustus fourth Earl of 
Berkeley,) and by her ladyship, who died 
Jan. 25, 1830, he had issue one son and 
three daughters: 1. Phillida-Elizabeth, 
married in 1835 to the Rev. George Henry 
Somerset, Vicar of St, Mabyn, Cornwall, 
elder son of the late Lord Arthur Somer- 
set; 2. Georgiana- Mary, who died in 1837; 
3. Sir William Berkeley Call, who has 
succeeded to the title; and 4. Augusta, 
married in 1838 to Capt. George D. Pat- 
terson, of the 98th regt. 

The present Baronet was born in 1815, 
and married in 1841 Laura-Emma, young- 
est daughter of the late Charles Wright 
Gardiner, esq. of Coombe Lodge, Oxon. 





Sir Freperick Wiit1AM Dunsar, Br. 
Jin. ... Aged, Sir Frederick Wil- 
liam Dunbar, the second Bart. of Boath, 
co. Nairn (1814). 
He was the son and heir of Sir James 
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Dunbar, the first Baronet, a Captain R.N. 
by Helen, daughter of James Coull, of 
Ashgrove, co. Elgin, esq. niece to Sir 
Archibald Dunbar, of Northfield, Bart. 
and cousin to John Viscount Arbuthnott. 

He succeeded his father on the 5th Jan. 
1836. He held a commission in the army. 

He married, in 1842, Caroline-Maria, 
daughter of William Gordon, esq.; but, 
haviug died without male issue, is suc- 
ceeded by his brother, James Alexander, 
a Lieut. R.N. 





Sir Bruce Caicuester, Bart. 

Dec. 20. In Eaton-square, aged 60, 
Sir John Palmer Bruce Chichester, Bart. 
of Arlington Court, Devonshire, a deputy- 
lieutenant and magistrate of that county, 
and a Lieutenant R.N. 

He was the son and heir of John Palmer 
Bruce Chichester, esq. Colonel of the 
Royal Cardigan Rifle corps, by his second 
wife Agnes, eldest daughter of James 
Hamilton, esq. of Bangour, and niece to 
James Bruce, esq. of Kinnaird, the cele- 
brated traveller. He entered the navy 
Feb. 7, 1810, as first-class volunteer on 
board the Implacable 74, Capt. George 
Cockburn ; and, attaining soon after- 
wards the rating of midshipman, con- 
tinued to serve with the same officer in 
the Alfred 74, Grampus 50, and Marl- 
borough and Sceptre 74’s, at the defence 
of Cadiz, and on the American station, 
until Aug. 1813. He then joined the 
Lacedemonian 38, Capt. Sam. Jackson ; 
and until the conclusion of the war with 
the United States was very arduously 
employed in blockading the enemy’s ports 
and rivers; and on one occasion, 5 Oct. 
1814, served with the boats, and was 
wounded at the capture of a gun-vessel 
and four merchantmen. He was attached 
for a few months to the Royal Charlotte 
yacht, lying at Weymouth, and to the 
Iris 36, receiving-ship in the river Thames, 
bearing the flag of Sir Home Popham ; 
and was then promoted to the rank of 
Lieutenant March 11, 1816. From the 
29 Oct. following to June 1820 he served 
in the Helicon 10 and Harlequin 18 on 
the Irish station ; and from the latter date 
he had been on half-pay. 

He was first returned to parliament 
after a contested election for the borough 
of Barnstaple in 1831, on the eve of the 
Reform bill, of which he was an advocate; 
and he afterwards encountered four other 
contests for the same borough; in three 
of which, in 1832, 1835, and 1837, he 
was placed at the head of the poll; but in 
1841 he was defeated by Montague Gore, 
esq. He professed extreme Whig politics, 
voting in favour of the ballot and other 
liberal measures, 


Sir Bruce Chichester, Bt.-—Sir John Gladstone, Bt. 
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He was created a Baronet by patent 
dated 1840. He has left behind him the 
character of a kind landlord, a promoter 
of trade and employment, and the uncom- 
promising friend of the poor. 

Sir Bruce Chichester married, in 1838, 
Caroline, daughter of Thomas Thistle- 
thwayte, esq. of Southwick Park, Hamp- 
shire ; by whom he has left issue. His 
son and successor, now Sir John Chiches- 
ter, was born at Malta in 1843. 





Sir Joun GLaApsToneE, Barr. 

Dec. 7. At his residence, Fasque, in 
Kincardineshire, aged 87, Sir John Glad- 
stone, Bart. 

Sir John Gladstone was a native of 
Leith, the son of Mr. Thomas Gladstones, 
for many years a thriving merchant in that 
place. He went to Liverpool at the age 
of twenty-two, with letters to the firm of 
Messrs Corrie and Co., corn-merchants, 
with whose house he became associated in 
partnership for fourteen years. ‘* At the 
termination of his copartnery (says the 
Liverpool Courier) he engaged in the 
general commerce of the town, and became 
one of the most eminent and successful 
merchants either of this or any other com- 
munity. He was one of those master 
spirits which are no less quick to conceive 
than prompt and energetic in carrying out 
a design. To a bold self-reliance he added 
an indomitable perseverance in the pur- 
suit of his object, and by his regular and 
systematic habits of business, combined 
with untiring activity and great physical 
strength, he was enabled to go through 
an amount of labour that would have over- 
whelmed most other men. If he was for- 
tunate in trade, his fortune was not the 
result of an accidental concurrence of cir- 
cumstances, or the sucsess that sometimes 
follows blind adventure; it was the reward 
that usually, if not invariably, attends 
well-directed energy and enterprise. He 
led the way into many of the new open- 
ings for the commerce of the town, par- 
ticularly in the trade to the East, when 
it was thrown open to the country at large. 
The very first vessel that sailed from 
Liverpool for Calcutta, the Kingsmill, was 
sent out by Sir John Gladstone. He was 
foremost in all the great movements con- 
nected with its public institutions, and in 
the furtherance of every political or other 
object calculated to promote the general 
interest.” He was greatly instrumental 
at an incipient stage of the proceedings, in 
bringing about the connexion between 
Liverpool and Mr. Canning, which proved 
so important an era in that great man’s 
history. Sir John Gladstone dropped the 
final s of his name by royal license dated 
Feb. 10, 1835; and he was created a 
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Baronet in June 1846. Since that time he 
has resided partly in London and partly at 
Fasque, an estate of six or seven thousand 
acres, which he purchased a few years 
ago, in Kincardineshire, on the east coast 
of Scotland, about seventy miles north of 
Edinburgh. 

He always entertained a strong attach- 
ment for the town of Leith; and among 
his more valuable contributions to its 
welfare, were the erection and endowment 
of a church, and the endowment, in 1840, 
of an asylum for the support of females 
labouring under incurable diseases, and 
which maintains ten inmates at the an- 
nual cost of 3007. Sir John was one of 
the chief promoters of the ferry between 
Granton and Burntisland. 

He married, in 1792, Jane, daughter 
of Joseph Hall, esq. of Liverpool, who 
died, without issue, in 1798. He next 
married, in April 1800, Anne, daughter 
of Andrew Robertson, esq. Provost of 
Dingwall , Ross-shire, and by her (who 
died 23d Sept. 1835) had issue, two 
daughters—Anne-Mackenzie, who died 
unmarried in 1820; and Helen-Jane, who 
survives—and four sons, viz., Thomas, 
born 25th July, 1804, who succeeds to the 
estate and to the baronetcy ; Robertson, 
of Courthey, co. Lancaster, an eminent 
Liverpool merchant, who married in 1836 
Mary-Ellen, daughter of Hugh Jones, esq. 
of Liverpool, and has issue ; John-Neilson, 
Commander R.N. who married in 1839 
Elizabeth-Honoria, daughter of Sir Ro- 
bert Bateson, of Belvoir, co. Belfast, Bart. 
and has issue ; and William-Ewart, one of 
her Majesty’s Privy Council, M.P. for the 
University of Oxford, the distinguished 
statesman, who was Secretary of State for 
the Colonies under Sir Robert Peel’s 
Government, who married in 1839 Catha- 
rine, eldest daughter of Sir Stephen Rich- 
ard Glynne, Bart. and has issue. 

Sir John, owing to his advanced years, 
had been for some time in a precarious 
state of health, and his decease came not 
unexpectedly upon the members of his 
attached family, by whom he was sur- 
rounded in his last moments. 

The present Baronet married in 1835 
Louisa, daughter of Robert Fellowes, esq. 
of Shobsham Park, co. Norfolk, and has 
issue a son born in 1843, and other chil- 
dren. 








GENERAL Sir F. P. Roprnson, G.C.B. 
Jan, 1. At Brighton, aged 88, General 
Sir Frederick Philipse Robinson, G.C.B. 
Colonel of the 39th Regiment of Foot. 
He was the fourth son of Colonel Be- 
verley Robinson, son of John Robinson, 
President of the Council at Virginia, North 
America, The Robinsons were in point 
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of property and family the leading men in 
that province. John Robinson was nephew 
to Dr. John Robinson, Bishop of London, 
and went to America as secretary to go- 
vernment. He resided at Williamsburg, 
and married Catherine Beverley, daughter 
of Robert Beverley, esq. of Beverley, 
Yorkshire. Dr. John Robinson, bishop 
of London, was distinguished both as a 
statesman and divine. He was ambassador 
to the court of Sweden from the year 1683 
to 1708. Inthe year 1710 he was made 
Bishop of Bristol, in the following year 
Lord Privy Seal. In 1712 he was first 
Plenipotentiary at the Treaty of Utrecht, 
and soon after his return was translated to 
the see of London. He lies buried in the 
churchyard at Fulham. 

Colonel Beverley Robinson arrived in 
New York in 1745, as Captain of an In- 
dependent company, raised in Virginia, 
for the purpose of defending the frontier 
against the Indians, which company was 
disbanded in 1748. He soon afterwards 
married Susannah Philipse, daughter of 
Frederick Philipse, esq. with whom he 
obtained large landed property in New 
York. He died at Bath in March 1792, 
leaving a numerous family, of which the 
subject of this memoir was the fourth 
son, having been born in the Highlands, 
near New York, in September, 1763. 
At the earliest commencement of the 
American war Colonel Beverley Robin- 
sou raised the Loyal American Regiment, 
which performed signal service to the 
royal cause until the peace in 1783. In 
this regiment young Frederick Philipse 
Robinson received an ensigncy in Feb. 
1777, and on the Ist Sept. 1778 he was 
appointed to the 17th Foot, which he 
joined in October following. In March, 
1779, he commanded a company, in the 
absence of his captain, at the battle of 
Horseneck, under General Tryon. In 
July, 1779, being in garrison at the post 
of Stoneypoint, on the Hudson river, the 
place was stormed at midnight by a strong 
force of the Americans under General 
Wayne, and after a sharp and close 
conflict of more than an hour, during 
which the young ensign was wounded in 
the shoulder by a musket ball, he found 
himself a prisoner of war. Whilst de- 
tained as such at Lancaster, he was pro- 
moted to be Lieutenant in the 60th 
regiment Ist Sept. 1779, removed to the 
38th regiment 4th November following, 
and, being released by order of General 
Washington, joined that regiment the end 
of November at Brooklyn, Long Island. 

The year 1783, which gave peace to 
Europe and America, destroyed the hopes 
of the American loyalists. They were 
involved in one general proscription, and 
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were obliged to abandon their property, 
which was declared forfeited for their at- 
tachment to the royal cause. The Ro- 
binsons were amongst these sufferers. 

The evacuation of New York took place 
in 1783—the 38th formed one of the six 
regiments which remained until the final 
embarcation, and arrived at Portsmouth 
January 1784. 

After serving in England and Ireland 
during the following nine years, Lieut. 
Robinson embarked with his regiment at 
Cork on the 24th Nov. 1793, forming part 
of Sir Charles Grey’s expedition to the 
West Indies. He was present at the 
capture of Martinique, St. Lucia, and 
Guadaloupe, including the storming of 
Fleur-de-l’Epée, and the heights of Pal- 
monte. He was promoted to a company, 
3rd July, 1794, and commanded the Gre- 
nadiers until after the capture of Guada- 
loupe, when, his health having suffered 
severely from the climate, he returned to 
England on sick certificate. On the Ist 
Sept. 1794, Capt. Robinson was gazetted 
Major of the 127th regiment, and re- 
moved to the 32nd regiment Ist Sept. 1795. 
Some time afterwards he was appointed 
Inspecting Field Officer at Bedford, re- 
ceived the rank of Lieut.-Colonel in the 
army Ist Jan. 1800, and the command of 
the London Recruiting District, in Feb. 
1802. He was actively employed in or- 
ganising and drilling the Volunteers in 
the metropolis. In Dec. 1803, the Bank 
of England Supplementary Volunteer 
Corps presented Lieut.-Colonel Robinson 
with a splendid piece of plate, ‘‘ as a tes- 
timony of their respect and esteem, and 
the high sense they entertain of his great 
attention in bringing them to their pre- 
sent state of discipline.’’ 

On the 25th July, 1810, he became 
Colonel in the army, and having from the 
commencement of the war in the Pe- 
ninsula most earnestly desired permis- 
sion to serve with the force under Wel- 
lington, his request was at length granted, 
and in Sept. 1812, Colonel Robinson 
joined the army in Spain as a Brigadier- 
General. On the 4th June, 1813, he 
became a Major-General. No opportunity 
occurred of distinguishing himself until 
the action at Osona on 18th June, 1813, 
on which occasion his conduct wag es- 
pecially noticed. On the 21st of that 
month the memorable battle of Vittoria 
took place, in which General Robinson 
commanded the brigade which carried the 
village of Gamarra-Mayor at the point of 
the bayonet under a heavy fire of artillery 
and musketry, repulsing the numerous 
desperate efforts of the enemy to recover 
it. Sir Thomas Graham (Lord Lynedoch), 
in his order thanking the column, states— 
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‘The attack of the village of Gamarra by 
Major-General Robinson’s brigade was 
justly admired by all who witnessed it, 
Too much praise cannot be given to Major- 
General Robinson and the troops of his 
brigade for their persevering defence of a 
post so gallantly won, against numerous 
artillery and great masses of infantry, the 
enemy employed to retake it, in repeated 
attacks.”’ 

On the 21st July, 1813, General Robin- 
son took part in the first assault of St. 
Sebastian, and on the 31st August he 
commanded the attacking column at the 
second and successful assault, and was 
severely wounded. On the 7th October 
following the Major-General was at the 
head of the leading column at the passage 
of the Bidassoa; on the 9th November 
was at the attack of Secoa and the Heights 
of Cibour; on the 10th December, at the 
battle of the Nive, was again severely 
wounded. He recovered to take part in 
the operations at the blockade of Bayonne 
and the repulse of the sortie on 14th April, 
1814, when he succeeded to the command 
of the fifth division. 

In June, 1814, the Duke of Wellington 
selected General Robinson to proceed in 
command of a brigade to North America, 
and he accordingly embarked at Bordeaux 
with battalions of the 27th, 39th, 76th, 
and 88th regiments, and arrived at Brandy- 
pots, 100 miles below Quebec, on the 
9th Aug. 1814. In September he com- 
manded two brigades intended to attack 
the works of Plattsburg, but after having 
gallantly forced the passage of the Saranac, 
received orders from Sir George Prevost 
to retire. In November following, he was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief and Pro- 
visional Governor of the Upper Provinces 
in Canada, which he held until June, 
1816, when he returned to England. He 
afterwards became Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Tobago, fulfilling the 
duties to the entire satisfaction of the 
home government and the inhabitants of 
the colony. 

On the 2nd Jan. 1815, General Robin- 
ton was nominated a Knight Commander of 
the Order of the Bath, and he was advanced 
to be a Grand Cross in 1838. He attained 
the rank of Lieut.-General 27th May, 
1825, and that of General 23rd Nov. 
1841; and was appointed to the command 
of the 39th regiment on the 15th June, 
1840. 

Sir Frederick was twice married, Ist. to 
Grace, daughter of Thomas Boles, esq. 
of Charleville, who died in 1806, and 
2ndly in 1811 to Ann, daughter of — 
Fernyhough, esq. of Stafford, who died at 
Tobago. By the former lady he had a 
numerous family. 
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Sir Frederick Philipse Robinson lived 
to become the oldest soldier in the Bri- 
tish service, his first commission being of 
earlier date than those of the few general 
officers whose names preceded his in the 
Army List. For the last seven years he 
resided at Brighton, Sussex, in the pos- 
session of good health and in the exercise 
of all his mental faculties, enjoying the af- 
fectionate attendance of a beloved daughter 
and niece, and the society of an attached 
circle of friends, to whom he had endeared 
himself by his noble and amiable qualities. 
He died after a very few days illness on 
the first day of this present year, and on 
the 7th Jan. his honoured remains were 
consigned to their last resting-place in the 
churchyard of Hove, near Brighton. 


Lievut.-Gen. Sir G. A. QUENTIN. 

Dec. 7. At his residence in Great 
Cumberland-street, in his 92nd _ year, 
Lieutenant-General Sir George Augustus 
Quentin, C.B. K.C.H. formerly Lieut.- 
Colonel of the 10th Royal Hussars, Aide- 
de-Camp to George IV. and Crown 
Equerry to Her Majesty and their late 
Majesties George IV. and William IV. 

This veteran soldier was the eldest son 
of George Quentin, esq. of Gottingen. 
Previously to entering the British service, 
he served for five years in the Gards du 
Corps in Hanover. He afterwards en- 
tered the British Army, in 1793, as Cornet 
in the 10th Hussars, the favourite regi- 
ment of the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George IV. With that corps he served 
during the Peninsular war, and on several 
occasions distinguished himself. He was 
in Sir John Moore’s campaign, and was 
present at Corunna. He subsequently 
served under the Duke of Wellington, 
during the campaigns of 1813 and 1814, 
commanding the 10th Hussars. He like- 
wise served in Flanders, and during the 
Waterloo campaign, and was severely 
wounded in the engagement of the 18th of 
June. He received a medal and one clasp 
for his conduct at Orthes and Toulouse. 
Sir George was Aide-de-Camp to George 
the Fourth from 1811 to 1825, when he 
was appointed Equerry to the Crown 
Stables. He attained the rank of Colonel 
in 1814, that of Major-General in 1825, 
and Lieut.-General in 1838. He was 
nominated a Companion of the Bath in 
1815, and knighted in 1821. 

He married in 181] the daughter of 
James Lawrell, esq. of Eastwick Park, 
and of Frimley, Surrey. His son, George 
Augustus Frederick Quentin, was made 
Captain in the 10th Hussars in 1836. 





Rear-ApMIRAL DALY. 

Dec. 6. In Hayes-place, Lisson-grove, 
Cuthbert Featherstone Daly, esq. Rear- 
Admiral of the Red, and C.B. 

He was the second son of the late Denis 
Daly, esq. of Castle Daly, co. Westmeath, 
by Miss Harriet King. He entered the 
navy Feb. 17, 1794, as first-class volunteer 
on board the Andromache 38, Captain 
Theophilus Jones ; whom he accompanied 
into the Trident 64, Glory 98, Prince 
George 98, Defiance 74, and Atlas 98. 
In the last ship he was Lieutenant, by 
commission dated 30th Sept. 1800, and 
so continued until April, 1802. On the 
Ist March, 1802, he was-appointed senior 
Lieutenant of the Arrow 28; in whose 
boats he boarded and destroyed the French 
privateer 1’ Actif of 4 guns, at the entrance 
of the Adriatic, in June, 1804. On the 
ith Feb. 1805, the Arrow and her consort, 
the Acheron bomb, were both captured 
by che French 40 and 38-gun frigates 
Hortense and Incorruptible, after a noble 
resistance of several hours, in which the 
Arrow lost 13 men killed and 27 wounded, 
and was so shattered that she immediately 
after went down. Lieut. Daly was de- 
tained a prisoner at Carthagena until the 
following July. 

He next became First Lieutenant of the 
Diadem 64, Commodore Sir Home Pop- 
ham ; and was present at the surrender of 
the Cape of Good Hope to the British 
forces in Jan. 1806. He was then sent 
home with the despatches in the Seahorse 
transport, and on his arrival was pro- 
moted to the rank of Commander, 10th 
April, 1806. 

Having been appointed on the 8th June 
following to the Comet 18, Captain Daly 
cruized with great activity on the coast of 
Spain; and on the 23rd June, 1808, 
landed and spiked all the guns of two 
forts near the town of St. Andero. On 
the 11th August following he very gal- 
lantly chased three of the enemy’s cor- 
vettes ; one of which, the Sylphe, of 18 
guns, he ultimately brought to close 
action, and in twenty minutes compelled 
to surrender. For this achievement he 
was rewarded with a post commission, 
dated on the 18th of the same month. 
For two months in 1814 he commanded 
the Barham 74, in the North Sea; after 
which he remained on half-pay. His 
advancement to flag-rank took place in 
1846. He received rewards, both hono- 
rary and pecuniary, from the Patriotic 
Fund; was nominated a Companion of the 
Bath in 1838 ; and awarded the good- 
service pension in 1842, 

He was left a widower, with several 
children, 14th Aug. 1841,—0O'Byrne’s 
Royal Naval Biography. 
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Cuter Justick Warp CHIPMAN. 

Nov. 26. At St. John’s, New Bruns- 
wick, in his 65th year, the Hon. Ward 
Chipman, late Chief Justice of that pro- 
vince. 

He was grandson of the Hon. William 
Hazen, one of the earliest settlers of the 
colony, and the only son of the Hon. 
Ward Chipman, a Massachusetts Loyalist, 
the first Recorder of St. John’s (nomi- 
nated in the Charter), afterwards for many 
years a Judge of the Supreme Court and 
Member of Council, and at the time of his 
death administering the Provincial Go- 
vernment, which devolved on him upon 
the decease of Lieut.-Governor Smythe. 
He himself held various important public 
offices, being successively Advocate-Gene- 
ral and Clerk of the Circuits, Recorder 
of the City, Solicitor General, and Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court. In 1834 
he was appointed Chief Justice, which 
office he held until the close of the last 
year. He faithfully discharged his various 
duties, as a zealous and able advocate, a 
learned, upright, and patient judge, and a 
discreet and diligent legislator, holding 
not merely the position of a member, but 
presiding in each branch, first as Speaker 
of the Assembly, and afterwards as Presi- 
dent of the Legislative Council. He was 
a pious and consistent member of the 
Church of England, and ever a liberal 
benefactor to her support. Among other 
bequests of a public character, he has di- 
rected the interest of 10,0002. to be paid 
annually to the Diocesan Church Society, 
and has appropriated a very liberal amount 
towards the permanent maintenance of the 
Madras schools. He has also left a con- 
siderable sum towards the endowment of 
St. John’s Church. He has left no 
children ; but his wife survives him, as 
does his aged mother. 





Cuar.ues Hoarg, Ese. 

Nov. 16. At Luscombe House, uear 
Dawlish, in his 85th year, Charles Hoare, 
esq. F.R.S. and F.S.A. 

This amiable gentleman was the senior 
partner in the banking-house of Messrs. 
Hoare, 37, Fleet Street. He was uncle 
to the present Sir Hugh Richard Hoare, 
of Stourhead, Bart. and of Henry-Charles 
Hoare, esq. whose death is also recorded 
in our present Magazine; being the second 
son of the second marriage of Sir Richard 
Hoare, of Barn-Elms, Surrey (created a 
Baronet in 1786), with Frances-Anne, 
daughter of Richard Acland, of London, 
merchant, son of Sir Hugh Acland, of 
Columb-John, co. Devon, Bart. He was 
born on the 25th Aug. 1767. 

It is now fifty-three years since Mr, 
Hoare purchased the Luscombe estate, 
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then a wild: he built the splendid man- 
sion, the grounds were laid out and 
planted with considerable taste, and under 
his fostering care Luscombe has become 
one of the most beautiful domains on the 
southern coast, With a frank and gene- 
rous spirit, Mr. Hoare ever permitted the 
public to participate in his enjoyment, 
and the romantic and picturesque grounds 
were at all times accessible to strangers. 
Possessed of a princely fortune he left the 
bustle of active life at an early period, and 
for 50 years (with occasional intervals) 
resided in comparative retirement at Daw- 
lish. Here, surrounded by all the com- 
forts incident to the well-regulated home 
of the English country-gentleman, and 
possessed of wealth sufficient to procure 
all the luxuries that money can purchase, 
he, and his amiable wife, lived an unosten- 
tatious life. In politics Mr. Hoare was 
moderate. In his carly days he called 
himself a Tory, but he might have been 
more accurately designated as a con- 
servative Whig. He took a warm interest 
in the success of his nephew, Sir Thomas 
Acland, in his strenuous contests for the 
county, in 1818 and 1820, and was, we 
believe, on one of these occasions, chair- 
man of Sir Thomas’s committee; but 
since that period Mr. Hoare has taken 
but little interest in the political world. 

It is, however, for his unbounded bene- 
volence that Mr. Hoare will be best re- 
membered : he had a hand open as day to 
the tale of woe, and the destitute were 
never sent empty away. Some thirty or 
forty families have been daily recipients 
of his bounty. To be poor, especially if 
the poverty was the result of misfortune, 
and not of misconduct, was sufficient to 
claim his generosity. Many persons who 
had seen better days, whose means had 
failed them, and who had been indebted 
to Mr. Hoare’s benevolence to keep them 
from destitution, will bitterly feel his loss. 
Nor was his charity confined to the mere 
relief of bodily destitution, or the allevia- 
tion of physical want. He was always 
anxious to contribute to the spread of 
knowledge, and the advance of religion. 
The church, the school, the literary insti- 
tution, the hospital, the dispensary, all 
were participators of his bounty. 

In 1822 he gave a considerable portion 
of land to the parish of Dawlish for the 
enlargement of the churchyard, and he 
gave also 1007. for a piece of ground on 
which to build the vestry-room. The 
Chapel of Ease was built principally at 
his cost, and he endowed it for ever. 
Within two months of his death he made 
a munificent endowment of the sick-wards 
in the Dawlish and Teignmouth Dis- 
pensary, to the amount of 2,750/. He 
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was also one of the largest contributors 
to the Devon and Exeter Hospital, the 
Exeter Dispensary, and the London 
Orphan Asylum. These are only a few 
of the many gifts which he made for 
the fatherless, the widow, and the neces- 
sitous. During the long period that he 
has resided at Luscombe, he was never 
known to have one person brought before 
a court of justice. The poor were at 
liberty to go to any part of his grounds 
and gather fuel or any of the produce of 
his extensive land, and such was the uni- 
versal respect in which he was held that 
the liberty was not often abused. 

There is a lithographic portrait of Mr. 
Charles Hoare, from a drawing by Mr. 
Catterson Smith, in a group with his two 
brothers, the late Sir Henry Hugh Hoare, 
Bart. and the present Henry Merrik Hoare, 
Esq. It is inscribed “‘ Adelphi,’’ and was 
copied in lithography for the gratification 
of his half-brother the late Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare, Bart. the distinguished Wilt- 
shire antiquary. 

Mr. Charles Hoare was himself a man 
of some literary taste, and a patron of 
literature and the arts. He was one of 
the oldest members of the Society of An- 
tiquaries, having been elected into that 
body in Jan. 1792, and he was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society in 1809. 

He married Frances-Dorothea, daughter 
of Sir George Robinson, of Cranford, co. 
Northampton, Bart. This amiable lady, 
his coadjutor in all his works of benefi- 
cence, is still living, but without issue. 

The landed property descends by Mr. 
Hoare’s will to his nephew, Mr. Peter 
Richard Hoare, of Beckenham, co. Kent, 
one of the firm in Fleet-street. 

His body was deposited in the family 
vault at Dawlish Church, attended by 
P. R. Hoare, esq. Sir T. D. Acland, Bart. 
P. B. Blincowe, esq. Henry Fortescue, 
esq. H. Frampton, esq. Sir George Robin- 
son, Bart. A. D. Acland, esq. and Herman 
Merivale, esq. The pall-bearers were the 
Rev. William Hoare, the Rev. M. Burney, 
Rev. Nutcombe Gould, J. Blincowe, esq. 
T. D. Acland, esq. and Henry Jenkins, 
esq. 





Marruras Arrwoop, Esa. 

Nov. 11. At his residence on Dulwich- 
hill, in his 72d year, Matthias Attwood, 
esq. late M.P. for Whitehaven. 

He was the eldest son of Matthias Att- 
wood, esq. of Hales Owen,* who realised 
a large fortune by a monopoly of Swedish 


iron, and founded the house of Attwoods, 
bankers, in Birmingham, and in Grace- 
church-street, London. 

Mr. Matthias Attwood joined the banking 
business at the commencement of active 
life, and at once entered with ardour into 
the financial and political questions of his 
profession. The sentiments which chiefly 
occupied his mind and influenced his con- 
duct were the strong objections he con- 
ceived and retained against the resump- 
tion of cash payments. He wrote pamph- 
lets on this subject in 1810 and 1811, and 
his arguments converted Mr. Cobbett. 

When Mr. Peel was about to introduce 
his Bill in 1819 Mr. Attwood called a 
meeting of the merchants, bankers, and 
traders of the City to petition parliament 
against the change; and on the evening 
before he was surprised by a visit from 
the first Sir Robert Peel, suspecting at 
the first moment that he came to dissuade 
him from opposition to his son, but in 
fact Sir Robert Peel was as earnestly op- 
posed to the change as Mr. Attwood him- 
self. He not only attended the meeting, 
but presented the petition, which con- 
tained the name of every London banker 
but one, and was most numerously and 
influentially signed. 

Mr. Attwood took the earliest oppor- 
tunity after this to pursue his financial 
conflict within the walls of the senate. 
At the general election of 1820 he pro- 
cured a seat as one of the members for 
the now disfranchised borough of Calling- 
ton in Cornwall; the representation of 
which he contested, in conjunction with 
Mr. Alderman Thompson, against its 
former members Sir Christopher Robin- 
son and the Hon, Edward P. Lygon. The 
two latter were returned by 68 votes, to 
51 polled for their competitors ; but on a 
petition Mr. Attwood and Alderman 
Thompson were seated. 

In 1826 Mr. Attwood was re-elected for 
Callington, after a contest in which he 
polled 98 votes, Mr. A. Baring 121, and 
Mr. Badnall 49. 

In 1830 Mr. Attwood contested with 
Sir Charles Wetherell the now equally 
extinct borough of Boroughbridge. They 
polled 38 votes, and Mr. Andrew Lawson 
and Mr. W. A. Mackinnon each 20: and 
in 1831 they were both re-elected without 
opposition, to be the last representatives 
of Boroughbridge. 

The new borough of Whitehaven was 
ready to receive Mr. Attwood; he was 
returned without opposition as its first 
representative in 1832, and equally so at 








* Mr. Attwood had five sons: 1. Matthias; 2. George, banker at Birmingham; 
3. Thomas, M.P. for Birmingham, who has also written largely on the subject of 
currency; 4. a banker in London; 5. a Russian merchant, 
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the subsequent elections in 1835, 1837, 


and 1841. At the last dissolution in 1847 
he retired from parliament. 

Mr. Attwood was considered by his 
friends to make one of his most successful 
efforts during the debates on the currency 
in the session of 1830, and his speech on 
that occasion is still referred to as a clear 
and able exposition of the history and 
merits of the question. 

Besides this leading object of his atten- 
tion, Mr. Attwood took an active part in 
the formation and direction of many pub- 
lic companies, among which was the Pro- 
vincial Bank of Ireland, an institution 
which has exercised a very beneficial in- 
fluence on the affairs of the sister king- 
dom. He also contributed to the estab- 
lishment of the General Steam Navigation 
Company, of which he was for some years 
chairman, until succeeded by his son, Mr. 
Wolverley Attwood, late M.P. for Green- 
wich. He was a director of the Pelican 
and Phoenix Assurance Companies, and of 
the Imperial and Continental Gas Asso- 
ciation. He had served the offices of the 
Merchant-Taylors’ Company, in whose 
charitable business he at all times took a 
lively interest. 

He has left the whole of his property to 
his only son Mr. Wolverley Attwood, 
together with his share in the bank of 
Spooner, Attwood and Co. 

His body was privately interred in the 
cemetery at Norwood, attended by his 
immediate relations and friends; and the 
only carriages in attendance were those of 
the Earl of Lonsdale, Mr. Wilkin, and 
Mr. Pearse. 





WILLIAM FarnwortH HanpLry, Esa. 

Dec. 4. At Newark, aged 71, William 
Farnworth Handley, esq. a deputy-lieu- 
tenant and magistrate of Nottinghamshire. 

Ue was descended of a family seated for 
some generations at Newark, and was the 
eldest son of William Handley, esq. of 
that place, by Miss Anne Marshall, of 
Pickering, co. York. The late Henry 
Handley, esq. of Culverthorpe hall, co. 
Lincoln, M.P. for Lincolnshire, was his 
cousin-german, 

Mr. Handley served as sheriff of Not- 
tinghamshire in 1822. He was returned 
to Parliament for Newark in Feb. 1831 
on the resignation of H. Willoughby, esq. 
polling 833 votes, and defeating Mr. Ser- 
jeant Wilde, who polled 547. At the ge- 
neral election in the same year he was 
elected with Mr. Serjeant Wilde, the 
numbers being 


Thomas Wilde, esq. 849 
W. F. Handley, esq. 746 
Sir Roger Gresley, Bart. . 678 


Gent. Mac. Vor. XXXVII. 
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In 1832 Mr. Handley was again re- 
turned with Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Ser- 
jeaut Wilde excluded— 


W. E. Gladstone, esq. . 887 
W. F. Handley, esq... . «. 798 
Thomas Wilde, esq. .- 726 


In 1835 Mr. Handley retired, and was 
replaced by Mr. Serjeant Wilde without a 
contest. 

Mr. Handley voted in favour of the 
Reform Act. He was the senior partner 
of the firm of Handley, Peacock, and Co. 
bankers at Newark, Sleaford, and other 
places ; and is reported to have left very 
large real and personal estates, which, as 
he died unmarried, devolve on his nephews 
and nieces. 





Rev. France Sap.err, D.D. 

Dec. 14, At Castle Knock Glebe, co. 
Dublin, in his 77th year, the Rev. France 
Sadleir, D.D. Provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

Dr. Sadleir was lineally descended from 
Sir Ralph Sadleir, chancellor of the duchy 
of Lancaster and privy councillor to Queen 
Elizabeth, whose State Papers were edited 
by Sir Walter Scott. The Irish branch 
settled in the county Tipperary in the 
time of Cromwell. 

The Provost was the only brother of 
the late Thomas Sadleir, esq. of Bal- 
linderry and Castletown, co. Tipperary, 
who died in 1842; being the younger son 
of Thomas Sadleir, esq. barrister-at-law, 
by his first wife Rebecca, eldest daughter 
of William Woodward, esq. of Clough 
Prior, in the same county. 

Dr. Sadleir succeeded Dr. Lloyd in the 
oftice of provost of Trinity College, in the 
year 1837. He was a Whig in politics, 
and received his appointment during the 
Vice-royalty of the Marquess of Normanby, 
He was an accomplished scholar, and a 
most benevolent and kind-hearted man. 
On more than one occasion he declined a 
mitre, preferring to remain in the position 
of Provost. He was one of the first com- 
missioners selected for administering the 
funds for the education of the poor of 
Ireland, having been appointed jointly 
with the Duke of Leinster, the Archbishop 
of Dublin, the Most Rev. Doctor Murray, 
the Rev. James Carlile, Anthony Richard 
Blake, LL.D. and Robert Holmes, a com- 
mission which he continued to hold until 
within some few months of his decease. 
In 1833 he was appointed, with the primate, 
the Lord Chancellor, and other high digni- 
taries and officials, to alter and amend the 
laws relating to the temporalities of the 
Church of Ireland, but resigned that trust 
on being raised to the provostship. He 
was subsequently an upholder of the 
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Queen’s Colleges system in Ireland, now 
so heartily condemned by the Roman 
Catholic bishops. 

Dr. Sadleir married Letitia, daughter of 
Joseph Grave, esq. of Ballycommon,King’s 
County; and, besides three daughters who 
died in infancy, he has left four sons and 
one daughter. The sons are, 1. Randal- 
Cesar ; 2. the Rev. Franc-Ralph Sadleir, 
rector of Kilnagross, in the diocese of Cork, 
who married Flora-Harriette, daughter 
of Ferdinand M‘Veagh, esq. of Drew- 
ston, co. Meath, and has issue a very 
numerous family; 3. the Rev. William 
Digby Sadleir, D.D. who has,succeeded to 
a Senior Fellowship of Trinity college, 
Dublin, vacated by the promotion of Dr. 
M‘Donnell to the office of Provost ; he has 
married Jane, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Cesar Otway ; and 4. Thomas. The late 
Provost’s daughter, Letitia-Sarah-Geor- 
giana, is married to her cousin-german 
the Rev. Ralph Sadleir, Rector of Castle 
Knock, co. Dublin. 





Rev. James EnNvE tt Tyter, B.D. 

Oct. 5. At his house in Bedford-square, 
aged 62, the Rev. James Endell Tyler, 
B.D. Rector of St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, 
Middlesex, and Canon Residentiary of St. 
Paul’s. 

Mr. Tyler was born at Monmouth, on 
the 30th Jan. 1789, and was the son of 
James Tyler, esq. a highly respected soli- 
citor of that town, where he was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Tyler’s brother Charles, 
recently deceased (see our June Magazine, 
p- 684). He was educated at the grammar 
school of Monmouth; and thence pro- 
ceeded to Oriel college, Oxford. He gra- 
duated B.A. Dec. 7, 1809, having been 
placed (with only three others) in the first 
class In Literis Humanioribus and (with 
only one other) in the second class Ja 
Disciplinis Math. et Phys. Obtaining a 
Michel Scholarship at Queen’s College, 
he, after a short interval, offered himself 
again at his original college, and being 
elected became Fellow, and, subsequently, 
Dean and Tutor of Oriel, where he con- 
tinued for some years to take a prominent 
part in the management of that college ; 
and in 1816 and 1824 officiated as one 
of the public examiners of the university. 
He proceeded to the degree of M.A. 
Jan. 9, 1813; and to that of B.D. Dec. 
17, 1823. 

His removal to another sphere of use- 
fulness was owing to an incident in some 
measure fortuitous. He had been ap- 


pointed one of the Whitehall preachers, 
and on his officiating in that capacity the 
Earl of Liverpool, then Prime Minister, 
happening to be present, was so much 
struck with his earnest eloquence and the 
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practical usefulness of his sermon, that 
he immediately made diligent inquiry about 
him, and was so well satisfied with the 
result that, wholly without solicitation, 
his lordship applied to Lord Eldon, then 
Lord Chancellor, who appointed him to 
the living of St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields. This 
occurred in 1826. At the suggestion and 
interference of his old friend Dr. Coples- 
ton, who had been created Bishop of 
Llandaff and Dean of St. Paul's, Sir 
Robert Peel afterwards presented him, in 
1845, to a stall in St. Paul’s cathedral. 

Mr. Tyler preached the sermons at the 
consecration of Dr. Copleston Bishop of 
Llandaff, and at that of Dr. Denison Bishop 
of Salisbury, both which were printed, as 
well as a Visitation sermon in 1830, and 
one before the Corporation of the Trinity 
House in 1834. He also published the 
following works :— 

Oatis, their origin, nature, and his- 
tory. 1834. Second edition, 1835. 

Henry of Monmouth; or, Memoirs of 
the Life and Character of Henry the Fifth, 
as Prince of Wales and King of England. 
1838. Two vols. 8vo. (Reviewed in our 
vol. x. p. 281.) 

Primitive Christian Worship ; or, the 
Evidence of Holy Scripture and the Church 
concerning the Invocation of Saints and 
Angels and the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
1840. vo. (Reviewed in vol. xv. p. 165.) 

A Father’s Letters to his Son on the 
Apostolic Rite of Confirmation, as ad- 
ministered by the Church of England. 
1843. 12mo. 

The Worship of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary in the Church of Rome contrary to 
Holy Scripture, and to the faith and prac- 
tice of the Church of Christ during the 
first five centuries. 1844. 8vo. 

The Image-Worship of the Church of 
Rome proved to be contrary to Holy 
Scripture and the faith and discipline of 
the Primitive Church, and to involve con- 
tradictory and irreconcilable doctrines 
within the Church of Rome itself. 1847. 
8vo. (Reviewed in our vol. xxx. p. 390.) 

Meditations from the Fathers of the 
First Five Centuries, arranged as Devo- 
tional Exercises on the Book of Common 
Prayer, and intended to promote sound- 
ness in the Faith and Holiness of Life. 
1849. In two vols 12mo. 

He published also, Conversations of a 
Father with his Children, 2 vols. 12mo. ; 
Devotional Exercises on the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, 2 vols. @vo.; and other 
books, it is believed, without his name, in 
the Supplemental Catalogue of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

With his very laborious cure it was not 
easy to find leisure for so many publica- 
tions ; but he was very industrious. As 
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early as 1824 he printed a little work to 
assist his pupils, entitled “ Indices Attici, 
or a guide to the quantity of the Greek 
Penultima, chiefly with reference to Attic 
writers.’”’ And almost on his death-bed, 
when he could no longer officiate in his 
parish, he printed a pious and affectionate 
address to his parishioners. 

He was always a person of a warm 
heart and a cheerful temper, of a blame- 
less deportment, active, earnest, charita- 
ble, and pious. The Christian Knowledge 
Society, and the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, have, 
in his loss, to lament one of the most 
active and able of their members. 

Mr. Tyler was twice married; first, 
April 18, 1827, to Elizabeth-Ann, dau. 
of George Griffin, esq. of Newton House, 
co. Monmouth, one of the three sisters 
owners of Goderich Castle in Hereford- 
shire ; she died Nov. 25, 1830; and, 
secondly, March 6, 1834, to Jane, daugh- 
ter of Divie Robertson, esq. of Bedford 
square. He has left six children; by his 
first marriage two sons and one daughter ; 
and by the second one son and two 
daughters. His eldest son is at this time 
a student of Christchurch, Oxford, and 
his second a commoner of Oriel college. 





Rev. Epwarp E.terton, D.D. 
Dec. 26. At his curacy, Theale, near 
Reading, aged 81, the Rev. Edward Eller- 
ton, D.D. senior Fellow of Magdalen 
college, Oxford, and Perpetual Delegate 
of Privileges in that university. 

Dr. Ellerton was the son of Richard 
Ellerton, of Downholm, Yorkshire. He 
was educated at Richmond school; matri- 
culated at Oxford as a member of Univer- 
sity college; graduated B.A. Feb. 21, 
1792; M.A. Jan. 26, 1795; appointed 
usher of Magdalen college school in 1795, 
and master of the same in 1799 ; was after- 
wards elected Fellow of Magdalen, as a 
native of the diocese of York, and pro- 
ceeded B.D. April 29, 1805, D.D. Jan. 
24, 1815. 

He was presented by the President and 
Fellows of Magdalen to the perpetual 
curacy of Horspath in Oxfordshire in 
1814; and in 1825 to the perpetual cu- 
racy of Sevenhampton in Gloucestershire, 
by W. Morris and F. Craven, esqrs. The 
latter he resigned early in 1851. He was 
also curate to the venerable Dr. Routh, the 
President of Magdalen at Theale, a chapelry 
attached to the rectory of Tylehurst. 

In 1825 Dr. Ellerton founded an an- 
nual prize of twenty guineas, open to all 
members of the university who have passed 
examination for their first degree, (having 
commenced their sixteenth and not ex- 
ceeded their twenty-eighth term from 
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matriculation,) in order to encourage theo- 
logical learning; the prize to be given 
for the best English essay on some doctrine 
or duty of the Christian religion, or on 
some points on which we differ from the 
Romish Church, or on any other subject 
which shall be deemed meet and useful. 

He also joined with Dr. Pusey, Canon 
of Christ Church, and his brother Philip 
Pusey, esq. in 1832, in founding the Pusey 
and Ellerton Hebrew Scholarships, which 
are three in number, open to all mem- 
bers of the university, and of the annual 
value of 30/. each. 

Nor was he unmindful of his own col- 
lege, in which for many years he had 
been sole tutor, and very frequently bur- 
sar; for, besides other benefactions, in 
1835 he founded an annual exhibition for 
the best reader of the lessons in the col- 
lege chapel; in 1849 an annual exhibition 
for the best scholar amongst the choristers; 
and by his will he has now founded in 
Magdalen college two annual exhibitions 
for students in Hebrew. 

Dr. Ellerton also established a few 
years ago an exhibition for boys educated 
at Richmond school. 

One short polemical tract was published 
by him in 1845. He was buried on the 
south side of Theale church. 





Proressor DunBAR. 

Dec. 6. At his residence, Rose Park, 
Trinity, Edinburgh, in his 78th year, 
George Dunbar, M.A. Professor of Greek 
Literature in the university of Edinburgh, 
and F.R.S.E. 

Mr. Dunbar was born at Coldingham, 
in Berwickshire. He was of humble pa- 
rentage, and was designed in early life for 
a gardener; but, having received serious 
injury by a fall from a tree, he was thus 
incapacitated for the humble occupation 
to which he had been destined. While 
still suffering from the immediate effects 
of his injury, he attracted the notice of a 
neighbouring proprietor, who aided him 
in pursuing a liberal education, and was 
ultimately rewarded by seeing him ap- 
pointed Professor of Greek in the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh in 1805. His publica- 
tions in connection with the language and 
literature to which he had devoted himself 
were numerous, as will be perceived by 
the following list :— 

Exercises on the Syntax, and Observa- 
tions on some peculiar Idioms of the 
Greek Language. 1812. 8vo. 

Analysis of the formation of the Tenses 
of the Greek Verbs. 1813. 8vo. 

Prosodia Greca. 1815. 8vo. 

An Inquiry into the structure and affi- 
nity of the Greek and Latin Languages ; 
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with occasional comparisons of the Sans- 
krit and Gothic. 1827. 8vo. 

Introductory Exercises on the Greek 
Language. 1829. 8vo. Key to the same. 
1830. 

Elements of the Greek Language. 1834. 
12mo. 2nd edit. 1846. 

A Greek-English Lexicon ; with Ad- 
denda, and Critical Remarks on various 

assages in the Classic Authors and the 

ew Testament. To which is added an 
Appendix of Scientific Terms, &c. 1840. 
Third edit. 1850. evo. 

An attempt to ascertain the positions 
of the Athenian Lines and the Syracusan 
Defences, as described by Thucydides. 
1842. 8vo. 

Greek Prosody, containing Rules for the 
structure of Iambic, Trochaic, Anapestic, 
and Dactylic verse. With two Disserta- 
tions: 1. On the Versification of Homer 
and use of the Digamma. 2. On Metrical 
Time in Jambic, Trochaic, and Anapeestic 
verse. 1843. 8vo. 

Extracts from Greek Authors, with co- 
pious notes, and a Greek and English 
Lexicon. 1844. 8vo. 

His most important work is the Lexi- 
con of the Greek Language. The author 
in his preface tells us he was engaged on 
it for a period of eight years, and of his 
assiduous industry and unwéaried re- 
search it is an enduring memorial. 

The natural decay attending an other- 
wise green old age, had been for some 
years aggravated by a virulent internal 
malady, which at the commencement of 
the present session compelled him to 
abandon his academic duties, and the 
functions of the chair were discharged by 
Mr. Kirkpatrick, from Oxford. A series 
of spasmodic attacks ultimately proved 
fatal. 

Mr. Dunbar was twice married. 





Proressor G. S. Parrison. 

Nov. 12. At New York, in his 60th 
year, Granville Sharpe Pattison, M.D. 
Professor of Anatomy in the university of 
that city, and formerly in the London 
University. 

He was the youngest son of the late 
John Pattison, esq. of Kelvin Grove, and 
a native of Glasgow, where he was edu- 
cated at the university, and began his 
career as a public lecturer, forty years 
ago, in the Andersonian Institution, 
Having emigrated to the United States, 
he was for some years Professor of Ana- 
tomy in the Medical College at Baltimore, 
but returned to Europe, and became the 
first Professor of Anatomy in the London 
University. After a few years he again 
repaired to America, where he became 
Professor of Anatomy in the Jeffreson 


Medical College of Philadelphia; and in 
1840, on the opening of the New York 
university, was appointed in the same 
capacity to that institution, where he 
remained until his death. 

He has left a widow, but no children. 





James Artuur, M.D. 

Dec.20. At Cheltenham, aged 71, James 
Arthur, M.D., K.H., Deputy Inspector- 
general of Hospitals. 

He received his appointment as assist- 
ant-surgeon in the army in 1801, exactly 
half a century ago. His services extended 
to North and South America, Gibraltar, 
Cadiz, West Indies, and four campaigns 
in the Peninsula,—two as surgeon to the 
88th regiment, two as superintending me- 
dical officer of the Third Division of the 
army under Sir Thomas Picton. He was 
present and professionally employed at the 
assault of Buenos Ayres, the sieges of 
Cadiz, Ciudad Rodrigo, and Badajos, and 
in the general actions of Fuentes d’Onor, 
Salamanca, Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, 
Nive, Orthes, and Toulouse, as well as with 
the Third Division in the minor affairs 
of Sabugal, Elbador, and Vic Bagoria. In 
recognition of these services, Dr. Arthur 
was nominated a Knight of the Hanoverian 
Guelphic Order in 1837 ; and had awarded 
him, two years ago, a medal with ten 
clasps. He was appointed a Deputy In- 
spector General in 1830. 

After the termination of the war he 
served five years in the Windward and 
Leeward Islands, as physician to the 
forces in that extensive and often un- 
healthy command. After his return, 
during the prevalence of the fatal and 
alarming epidemic cholera in Scotland, he 
was employed in the counties of Stirling, 
Dumbarton, Renfrew, Lanark, and Ayr, 
but more especially in the city of Glasgow, 
under the orders and instructions of the 
Central Board of Health in London. 

His remains were removed to Scotland 
to be interred in the family vault in the 
island of Cumbrays, Buteshire. 





James Russe Lu, Esa. 

Dec. 24. At Birmingham, aged 65, 
James Russell, esq. Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and a member of the 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. 

Mr. Russell was the son of an eminent 
Birmingham merchant, whose family being 
Unitarian Dissenters, were greatly at- 
tached to, and connected with, Dr, Priest- 
ley. He was a pupil of the late Mr. Blunt, 
an eminent surgeon of Birmingham, from 
whom he imbibed a decided taste for ) 
ral scientific pursuits, in addition to the 
groundwork of a sound medical education. 
About the year 1806 he proceeded to Lon- 
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don to pursue his professional studies at 
Guy’s Hospital, under the late Sir Astley 
Cooper and other distinguished professors. 
Soon after his return, he became con- 
nected with the Birmingham Dispensary, 
first as resident surgeon, and afterwards 
as one of the surgeons of that institution, 
the duties of which offices he discharged 
with great ability and humanity. He 
succeeded to the practice of the late Mr. 
Lardner, and subsequently became the 
partner of the late Mr. Vickers. For 
many years he held the office of surgeon 
to the Town Infirmary, the opportunities 
afforded by which enabled him to mature 
a practical knowledge of his profession, 
and to exercise a cordial interest in the 
condition of the poor. In this subject, 
indeed, he ever afterwards manifested a 
lively solicitude, and when sanatory in- 
spectors were appointed for the borough, 
he was selected, together with his friend 
Mr. Joseph Hodgson, to discharge the 
duties of that important office, which he 
continued to hold to the period of his 
decease. Many of the most important 
improvements in the sanatory condition 
of Birmingham originated with him, es- 
pecially in relation to drainage and venti- 
lation. 

Though he cultivated with unswerving 
industry every department of medical 
science, there was one to which he de- 
voted special attention, namely, that of 
the accoucheur ; and few men have pos- 
sessed a larger amount of experience, or 
displayed more talent in the discharge of 
the duties connected with it. He was 
surgeon to the Protestant Dissenters’ 
Charity School, and to the Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb, having maintained an 
uninterrupted connection with the last- 
mentioned institution from its foundation 
by his esteemed friend, Dr. De Lys, to 
the day of his death. He also took an 
active part in the establishment of the 
Medical Benevolent Society. 

The literary and scientific bodies of Bir- 
mingham, moreover, derived from Mr. 
Russell much assistance. He was warmly 
interested in the prosperity of the Old Li- 
brary, and of the Medical Library. To 
the Philosophical Institution, of which he 
was for many years the treasurer, his 
services during the greater part of his life 
were constant and of great value. He was 
mainly instrumental in establishing the 
beautiful Geological Museum, and was one 
of the trustees of the Lecture Endowment 
Fund of that institution. On the occasion 
of both visits to the town of the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, he devoted all his energies to 
promote the success of those meetings. 
He was also the zealous supporter of va- 
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rious benevolent institutions connected 
with the religious denomination to which 
he belonged. He was one of the trustees 
of Lench’s charity, of which he was the 
bailiff about three years ago. He took an 
especial interest in the New Meeting Mi- 
nistry to the poor, and in the Provident 
Institutions connected with that congre- 
gation. Notwithstanding his undeviating 
attachment to the faith in which he was 
brought up, he cherished so unfeigned a 
regard for the liberty of opinion in others, 
that he established his warmest and most 
lasting friendships with gentlemen of 
widely differing religious persuasions. In- 
deed, toleration of opinion was one of 
the leading characteristics of his mind. 
His friendships, it may be added, were of 
the most sincere and lasting description. 
Strongly attached to his native town, and 
taking a lively concern in all that was 
likely to promote its material well-being 
or add to its reputation, he was engaged 
during the last few months of his life in 
preparing memoranda of the principal 
gentlemen who have from time practised 
the medical profession in Birmingham, 
portions of which have been communi- 
cated to the Social Medical Society, of 
which he was a member; and the fruits 
of his labours in this direction will not, 
we hope, be lost to the public. 

The remains of Mr. Russell were in- 
terred in the vault of his family, under the 
Old Meeting House. The funeral was 
strictly private ; but a large number of his 
friends and of the medical profession of 
the town had previously assembled in the 
edifice, together with a considerable as- 
semblage of poorer persons, who, by their 
expressions of feeling, manifested their 
regard for the deceased. The funeral ser- 
vice was read by the Rev. S. Bache, who 
delivered an eloquent address on the cha- 
racter and virtues of his departed friend. 





Herr PRriessnitz. 

Nov. 26. At Graefenberg, aged 52, 
Herr Priessnitz, the founder of Hydro- 
pathy. 

The circumstance which first induced 
him to turn his attention to the cold- 
water system is thus related by Claridge: 
—Whilst engaged in hay-making he was 
kicked in the face by a horse, which 
knocked him down, and the cart passing 
over his body broke two of his ribs. A 
surgeon being called in, declared he would 
never be fit for work again. Possessed 
of great presence of mind and unusual 
firmness, young Priessnitz, being some- 
what acquainted with the treatment of 
trifling wounds by means of. cold water, 
determined on curing himself. To effect 
this, his first care was to replace his ribs, 
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and this he did by leaning with his abdo- 
men with all his might against a table or 
a chair, and holding his breath so as to 
swell out the chest. This painful opera- 
tion was attended with the success he ex- 
pected. The ribs being thus replaced, he 
applied wet cloths to the parts affected, 
drank plentifully of water, ate sparingly, 
and remained in perfect repose. In ten 
days he was able to go out, and at the end 
of a year resumed his usual occupations 
in the fields. The fame of this extra- 
ordinary cure soon spread, and after a time 
he was induced to open an establishment 
for the reception of patients, and during 
the first fourteen years of its existence he 
effected 7000 cures, and has died pos- 
sessed of a very large fortune. 

On the morning of his death Priessnitz 
was up and stirring at an early hour, but 
complained of the cold, and had wood 
brought in to make a large fire. His 
friends had for some time believed him to 
be suffering from dropsy of the chest, and 
at their earnest entreaty he consented to 
take a little medicine, exclaiming all the 
while, “It is of no use.’”’ He would see 
no physician, but remained to the last 
true to his profession. About four o’clock 
in the afternoon he asked to be carried to 
bed, and, upon being laid down, he ex- 
pired. 





J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 

Dec. 19. At Chelsea, aged 76, Joseph 
Mallord William Turner, R.A. our great 
English landscape-painter. 

He was born at No. 26, Maiden-lane, 
Covent Garden, on the north side of the 
lane, at the corner of Hand-court. His 
father, William Turner, dressed wigs, 
shaved beards, and in the days of queues, 
top-knots, and hair-powder waited on the 
gentlemen of ‘ the Garden,’”’ as the lo- 
cality still continues to be called, at their 
own houses, and made moncy by his trade, 
then a more flourishing profession than 
that of a hair-dresser in the present day. 
The mother’s name no one has told us; 
but the father lived to see his son famous, 
dying, in 1229, in the painter’s house in 
Queen Anne-street, at the age of eighty- 
four. He was buried, by his own request, 
in the church of St. Paul, Covent Garden, 
where a small tablet to his memory, 
erected by his son, is still to be seen. 

The first occasion on which Turner is 
remembered to have manifested a taste for 
art is peculiarly characteristic of his love 
of resplendent colours. One day, when a 
little boy, he accompanied his father to 
see him dress a gentleman’s hair. It 
happened that an emblazoned drawing of 
a coat of arms was on the table, and the 
boy’s fancy being impressed with the de- 
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sign, on his return home he made a 
spirited sketch of a lion that formed part 
of it. After this he took to drawing, and 
his first ambition was, not to copy, but to 
go into the fields and make sketches. 
About this time he fell in with Girtin, 
who was the first to draw with water- 
colours on cartridge paper, and is usually 
called the father of our present high 
school in that department. Girtin was, 
however, only two years older than 
Turner, and died, poor fellow, at the early 
age of 29, from the effects of dissipation. 
At the time of their early companionship, 
Turner and Girtin were employed, as 
boys, to colour prints for Mr. John R. 
Smith, of Maiden Lane, a mezzotinto en- 
graver and portrait-painter in crayons of 
some celebrity. Subsequently they were 
engaged by Mr. Powden, an architect, to 
put skies and foregrounds into his archi- 
tectural drawings, and a friend of the 
barber recommended that he should ap- 
prentice his son to him. The father had, 
however, formed a confidence in the lad’s 
powers of landscape-sketching, and allowed 
him to follow his own way. Turner now 
began to teach water-colour drawing at 
schools, and was engaged to make views 
for the ‘* Oxford Almanack. In 1789 he 
entered as a student in the Royal Academy, 
and in the following year exhibited his first 
picture, a View of the Archbishop’s Palace 
at Lambeth. After working assiduously 
as an Academy student for five years, in 
his father’s house in Maiden Lane, and 
for five more years in apartments of his 
own in Hand Court, during which decen- 
nial period he exhibited at the Academy 
no less than fifty-nine pictures, he was 
elected, in 1800, an Associate. In the 
two following years he exhibited fourteen 
pictures, and in 1802 was elected an Aca- 
demician. His reputation to this date 
was acquired mainly as a water-colour 
painter. He now turned his attention 
more to oil, and during the half century 
since elapsed he exhibited on the wails of 
the Academy more than two hundred pic- 
tures. His architectural experience led 
to his being selected, in 1808, for the pro- 
fessorship of Perspective. His disjointed 
and diffuse manner of conversation ren- 
dered him, however, little qualified for the 
lecture-room ; and, although he retained 
the office until 1837, he did not lecture 
more than two or three years out of the 
thirty, which raised occasional manifesta- 
tions of dissatisfaction. The science has 
since been taught at the Academy by 
means better suited to promote it than 
lecturing. 

The number of water-colour drawings 
made by Turner, during his long career, 
for engravings to illustrate books, is truly 
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wonderful, and all are now of the most 
precious value. 

In 1808 he published his “ Liber Stu- 
diorum,’’ in imitation of Claude’s “ Liber 
Veritatis.’’ Most of the plates of this 
work were engraved by his own hand. 
Many were finished in mezzotinto by his 
oldest friend and companion from boy- 
hood, Charles Turner, A.R.A. Other 
engraved series of his productions are 
contained in Dr. Whitaker’s “ History of 
Richmondshire,” ‘‘ The Rivers of Eng- 
land,’’ ‘* The Rivers of France,’’ ‘‘ Eng- 
land and Wales,’ ‘‘ The Southern Coast,’’ 
Sir Walter Scott’s Poems, and some of 
Finden’s beautiful works. 

The great secret of Turner’s fame was 
his constant recourse to nature, and his 
wonderful activity and power of memory. 
He would walk twenty to twenty-five miles 
a day, with his little modicum of baggage 
at the end of a stick, sketching rapidly on 
his way all good pieces of composition, 
and marking effects with a power that 
fixed them in his mind with unerring 
truth at the happiest moment. He was 
always on the alert for any remarkable 
phenomena of nature. He could not walk 
London streets without seeing effects of 
light and shade and composition, whether 
in the smoke issuing from a chimney-pot, 
or in the shadows upon a brick wall, and 
storing them in his memory for future 
use. In 1792, when he was eighteen 
years of age, the Pantheon in Oxford- 
street was burnt down. It happened to 
be a hard frost at the time, and huge 
icicles were seen the next morning de- 
pending from different parts of the ruins. 
The young artist quickly repaired to the 
spot, and his picture, “ The Pantheon on 
the Morning after the Fire,’’ exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in the following May, 
witnessed the force with which the scene 
was impressed upon him. In like man- 
ner, the burning of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment forty years afterwards was an event 
that could not escape the pencil of Turner. 
He repaired to the spot to make sketches 
of the fire at different points, and pro- 
duced two pictures, one for the Academy, 
and another for the British Institution. 
The latter was almost entirely painted on 
the walls of the exhibition. Such was his 
facility at this period of his life, that he 
would send his canvass with nothing upon 
it but a gray groundwork of vague indis- 
tinguishable forms, and finish it up on the 
varnishing days into a work of great splen- 
dour. At the Academy also, where, as 


an Academician, he was allowed four such 
days to touch and varnish his pictures, he 
was always the first that came on these 
occasions ; arriving there frequently at five 
o’clock, and never later than six, and he 
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was invariably the last to quit in the even- 
ing. He might be seen standing all day 
before his pictures, and, though he worked 
so long, he appeared to be doing little or 
nothing. His touches were almost imper- 
ceptible, yet his pictures were seen in the 
end to have advanced wonderfully. He 
had acquired such a mastery in early life 
that he painted with a certainty that was 
almost miraculous. Although his effects 
were imperceptible on a near inspection of 
the picture, he knew unhesitatingly how 
to produce them without retiring from his 
work to test the result. He was never 
seen, like Sir Thomas Lawrence and others, 
to be perpetually walking, although his 
pictures were scarcely intelligible to others 
except at a particular focal distance. In 
some of his pictures of this and a later 
period, ordinary spectators could discover 
only a few patches and dashes and streaks, 
seeming almost an unintelligible chaos of 
colour ; but, on retiring from the canvas, 
magnificent visions grew into shape and 
meaning. Long avenues lengthened out 
far into the distance, and sun-clad cities 
glittered upon the mountain, while cloud- 
illumined space presented itself to an extent 
immeasurable, manifesting a grandeur of 
conception and largeness of style that must 
serve to demonstrate and glorify the genius 
of the painter to the end of time. 

In 1809 Turner exhibited a picture with 
the odd title, ‘“* The Garreteer’s Petition,” 
with some lines in the catalogue that were 
possibly his own; and ata later period he 
favoured the public with extracts from an 
alleged manuscript, entitled ‘‘ The Falla- 
cies of Hope,’’ which grew more eccentric 
year by year, and elicited many a smile 
from his brother artists. No such manu- 
script has, however, been found among his 
effects, and we believe there is little doubt 
but that the aspirations of Turner’s muse 
were confined to the Academy catalogue. 

He would start off to the continent, 
nobody knew when and nobody knew 
where, until the result of his labours came 
forth to illustrate some costly book—now 
to France, now to Venice, and not un- 
frequently he painted his views in oil on 
the spot. An intimate friend, while tra- 
velling in the Jura, came to an inn where 
Turner had only just before entered his 
name in the visitors’ book. Anxious to 
be sure of his identity and to be in pur- 
suit of him, he inquired of the host what 
sort of man his last visitor was. “A 
rough clumsy man,’’ was the reply ; ‘‘ and 
you may know him by his always having 
a pencil in his hand.’’ 

No artist ever applied himself more 
closely to his work than Turner. He 
never allowed any one to go into his studio, 
not even his oldest friends and patrons, 
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and when any of his pictures appeared on 
the walls of the Academy, no one knew, 
on account of his extreme reserve, when 
they had been painted. Among his brother 
artists he was, perhaps, most intimate 
with Chantrey, from the circumstance of 
their having a kindred taste in sport as 
well as in art. They were both fond of 
fishing, and would angle together for 
hours. This was Turner’s chief source of 
relaxation. On the occasion of a pro- 
fessional visit to Petworth, it was re- 
marked to Lord Egremont, ‘‘ Turner is 
going to leave without having done any- 
thing ; instead of painting he does nothing 
but fish.’’ To the surprise of his patron 
he produced, as he was on the point of 
leaving, two or three wonderful pictures, 
painted with the utmost reserve during 
early morning before the family were up. 

Turner was a short stout man, somewhat 
sailor-like, with a great deal of colour in 
his face. His conversation was sprightly, 
but desultory and disjointed. Like his 
works, it was eminently sketchy. He 
enjoyed a joke, and was fond of dining 
out, but gave no dinners himself. No 
one ever visited him. This, coupled with 
the knowledge of his saving habits and 
general love of money, led to his being 
considered a miser; but his will, which 
was made twenty years ago, shows that 
he amassed riches for a noble purpose. 
Nearly the whole of his fortune is left fer 
the foundation of some almshouses for 
decayed oil-painters. It appears to have 
been a point of high ambition with him 
to be identified with the establishment of 
such an institution, and he has directed 
1000/. to be expended in the erection of 
a monument to his memory in connexion 
with it. He purchased a piece of ground 
at Twickenham for the purpose of erecting 
these almshouses twenty years ago, at the 
time of making his will, designing that 
this memorial of his genius should be 
raised amid the beautiful scenery of that 
locality. The only remarkable circum- 
stance attending the bequest is, that he 
should exclude water-colour painters from 
participating in its benefits. His oil 
pictures, comprising forty to fifty of his 
finest works, are left to the National 
Gallery, on condition that within ten 
years a room be set apart exclusively for 
their reception. Among them are the 
renowned Hannibal, the Hail, Rain, and 
Speed (a night railway-train), his two 
large pictures of Carthage, the Temeraire, 
the Burial of Wilkie, an early picture 
representing a Frosty Morning, remark- 
able for its truthful effects, and his cele- 
brated Death of Nelson, the quarter-deck 
of the ship filled with figures, and the 
finest representation of a sea-fight that was 
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ever painted. His water-colour drawings 
will be sold, and also his stock of en- 
gravings, which is of great value, for he 
always bargained for fifty first proofs of 
every plate that was engraved, and many 
of these are now extremely rare. Several 
anecdotes have been told of his love of 
money, yet he was always independent in 
the sale of his pictures. A publisher once 
applied to him for the Temeraire, and 
he refused an offer of it at 250 guineas ; 
Turner subsequently declined an offer of 
700 guineas for it. It was not often that 
he would sell a picture at all after it had 
been once refused. 

He had many very liberal patrons, and 
his pictures have found their way into 
some of our best private collections. At 
Petworth may be seen his Echo, Evening, 
The Thames at Eton, a small middle- 
period picture, The Thames at Windsor, 
Chichester Canal, Petworth Park, Brighton 
Pier, Tabley House and Lake, Cheshire 
(the best picture of his at Petworth), and 
that absurdity which all condemn, his 
Jessica at the Window,—a female head 
looking out of a monster mustard-pot. 
Lord Yarborough possesses The Wreck 
and an Italian Landscape, two of his best 
early pictures in water-colours; and a 
noble specimen of the same period of his 
art is in the Bridgewater Gallery. Mr. 
Munro, of Hamilton-place, has his Venus 
and Adonis, and two fine Italian land- 
scapes of the best time of the second pe- 
riod, Sir John Swinburne has his Mercury 
and Argus. In the Vernon Gallery is his 
William the Third landing at Torbay; at 
Mr. Sheepshanks’ are some good exam- 
ples of his later period,—as also at Mr. 
Bicknell’s at Herne-hill and Mr. Wad- 
more’s at Stamford-hill. Mr. Rogers, the 
poet, has a drawing of Stonehenge in 
Turner’s best manner, and also the ori- 
ginal drawings for the illustration of his 
‘Italy’? and Poems. At Abbotsford are 
several beautiful drawings of the scenery 
and antiquities of Scotland :—but it is at 
Mr. Windus’s on Tottenham-green that 
Turner is on his throne. There he may 
be studied, understood, and admired — 
not in half-a-dozen or twenty instances, 
but in scores upon scores of choice ex- 
amples. 

Whatever exceptions may be taken to 
the eccentricities of some of Turner’s 
later works, he is, beyond question, at 
the head of our landscape painters,— 
greater than Wilson, greater than Gains- 
borough. Contrasted with the great mas- 
ters of the Continental schools, he will be 
admitted as worthy to rank with Claude 
and Poussin. But he is more varied than 
either :—giving us, as he does at times, 
pictures worthy of Cuyp or of Vander- 
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velde,—which Claude and Poussin never 
attempted to supply. 

The scene of Turner’s death was cha- 
racteristic. He had quitted his own house 
in Queen-Anne-street, and was occupying 
lodgings in Chelsea, where he lived under 
an assumed name, and the only friend who 
was acquainted with his habitation was 
his legal adviser. 

Turner had latterly an aversion to hay- 
ing his portrait taken—it is supposed be- 
cause he thought his burly form was not 
consistent with a character for genius. 
There is an early portrait of his engraved 
in the series by Dance. Mr. Smith of the 
British Museum obtained a sketch of him ; 
one in full-length was published in the 
Illustrated London News of the 10th May, 
1845; and a very characteristic sketch 
was made by Count D’Orsay, at an even- 
ing party at Mr. Bicknell’s at Clapham, 
An oil-picture, the materials for which 
were also obtained by stealth, was painted 
by J. Linnell, and is now in the possession 
of Mr. Birch, near Birmingham. And 
another was obtained by his friend Mr. 
C. Turner, A.R.A. the mezzotinto en- 
graver, who has now announced an en- 
graving of it. Mr. C. Turner is one of 
his executors. 

His mortal remains were on the 30th 
Dec. deposited in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
near the grave of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and between those of Barry and Sir 
Christopher Wren. It was by his own 
desire that this place was selected, per- 
mission being granted on the official re- 
quest of the Royal Academy. St. Paul’s 
has now received the remains of many of 
our best painters,—Reynolds and Law- 
rence, Fuseli and Barry, Opie and West. 
Turner’s funeral was attended by nearly 
all the Academicians, as well as by nu- 
merous friends and amateurs in art: and 
the service was concluded in the crypt by 
the Dean. On the coffin the age of the 
deceased is stated as seventy-nine; the 
register of his baptism is, however, dated, 
as before-mentioned, May 14, 1775. 





R. C. Taytor, Esa. 

Oct. 26,1851. At his residence in Phi- 
ladelphia, U. S., Richard Cowling Taylor, 
Esq. Fellow of the Geological Society of 
London, Member of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, of the Albany 
Institute, New York, and of various other 
Scientific Societies in Europe and Ame- 
rica. 

Mr. Taylor was born at Hinton in Suf- 
folk, Jan. 18th, 1789. He was the third 
son of Samuel Taylor, esq. an extensive 
farmer of that place ; who afterwards re- 

Gent. Mac. Vou, XXXVII. 
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moved to Banham Haugh, a farm within 
fifteen miles of Norwich. Richard was 
sent, young, to a school at Halesworth, 
kept by two brothers of the name of 
Tanquerry. It was a school in which 
much attention was paid to trigonometry, 
geometry, calculation, &c., and as he was 
destined to be a surveyor, he devoted him- 
self particularly to these, and to the prac- 
tical arts of penmanship, mapping, &c., 
as was sufficiently shown in his after life. 

The bent of his mind was even then to- 
wards natural science. He early displayed 
a great love of nature and was a quick 
and accurate observer; nothing seemed to 
escape his eye, and his habits of orderly 
arrangement, always remarkable from a 
child, were most useful aids to him in all 
his early endeavours to grasp at scientific 
knowledge. 

At the age of fifteeen or sixteen he was 
placed with a land surveyor, Mr. Webb, 
of Stow-on-the- Wold, Gloucestershire, and 
there he lived about five or six years. 
During the first two years. he was griev- 
ously without resources, having no books 
and no congenial companions, for his 
master, though a clever, was not an edu- 
cated man; but this perhaps led him to 
turn his mind to the study of nature in 
all her aspects. He made collections in 
his own way. He was not only an acute 
observer, but a rigidly truthful recorder 
of what he observed. He was totally de- 
void of exaggeration, and these qualities 
accompanied him through life. His letters 
to his friends in this youthful time were 
always full of earnestness and simplicity, 
abounding in accurate and even beautiful 
descriptions of what he saw and did. 

At the expiration of the term of his 
articles with Mr. Webb (or about the 
year 1811) he remained for a time at large, 
making surveys in several parts of the 
country—among others at Lord Archer's 
in Warwickshire ; at this time he had a 
department of the Ordnance Survey, for 
Buckingham and Bedford, committed to 
his charge. His maps were eminent for 
neatness and beauty ; indeed whatever he 
executed, whatever the land, or building, 
or estate might be which he surveyed, the 
plan or map of it which he drew was so 
beautiful and so true, that it was generally 
valued as a specimen of real artistical skill. 

He settled in Norwich, entering into 
partnership with Mr. J. Brown of that 
place, was employed, some time in the 
year 1813, as a land surveyor and in 
making surveys for the Diss and Bungay 
Navigation, and afterwards for the then 
projected harbour at Lowestoft. 

Norwich, at that time, afforded all the 
resources Mr. Taylor had so long been 
looking for in vain. At the house of his 

2D 
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uncle, the late Mr. John Taylor, he met 
and was kindly welcomed by Sir James 
Smith, Mr. Martineau, Mr. Wm. Taylor, 
and many others, whose friendship was 
very valuable to him. One of his kindest 
and earliest friends was the late Dr. 
Rigby, whom he frequently visited, and 
through him became acquainted with Mr. 
Crosse the celebrated surgeon, and also 
with Mr. S. W. Stevenson. He assisted 
eagerly, after a time, in the formation of the 
Norwich Museum and Literary Institu- 
tion ; and was brought into frequent in- 
tercourse with the principal scientific men 
of the city and county. 

The father of English geologists, the 
late Mr. William Smith, whose talent for 
observation and systematic arrangement 
in geology was the foundation upon 
which a sound science was afterwards 
built, was an intimate friend of Mr. 
Taylor. It appears that while engaged in 
the Bungay and Diss Navigation business 
Mr. Smith joined him; and, as a brother 
geologist observed, ‘“no two men ever 
harnessed and trotted along a geological 
road so well together as Smith and Taylor 
did.” 

We have as yet said nothing of Mr. 
Taylor as an antiquary, but the study of 
local antiquities, from the time of his 
settling in ‘* the ancient kingdom of East- 
Anglia,” may rank among his most cherished 
pursuits. It so happened that his father, 
who had long left the neighbourhood of 
Hinton, had purchased an estate in the 
parish of Old Buckenham, Norfolk, upon 
which was an interesting old Norman ruin. 
Mr. Richard Taylor set to work with his 
usual zeal, and did not rest till he had pre- 


* Now in the possession of Henry N 
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sented his father with a very valuable and 
laborious MS. volume, illustrated by draw- 
ings and maps.* 

The inquiries to which this work con- 
ducted him led to a wider field, and 
in 1819 he commenced, what was not 
fairly out of hand till 1821, his “ Index 
Monasticus; or, The Abbeys and other 
Monasteries, Alien Priories, &c. of the 
Diocese of Norwich, and the Ancient 
Kingdom of East-Anglia,”’ illustrated with 
accurate maps compiled by himself; the 
whole beautifully printed by his cousins, 
Richard and Arthur Taylor. This is a 
folio volume of great labour, of diligent 
research, and of indomitable industry and 
perseverance; he worked at it con amore ; 
never, however, neglecting business, but 
taking it up only at periods of greater 
leisure. in itself it is quite sufficient to 
place its author in a high position as an 
antiquary. 

Among the list of those who wrote 
to Mr. Taylor, expressing their thank- 
fulness for so valuable a work, was Sir 
Walter Scott, who, in acknowledging it,t 
expresses his wish that the author would 
extend his researches to other districts. 
All this was gratifying, but not, of course, 
profitable. The expenses of the work 
were covered, but that was all. 

A careful index to Dugdale’s Monas- 
ticon Anglicanum, which is to be found at 
the end of the new edition of Dugdale, 
completed in 1830 under the conduct of 
Sir Henry Ellis of the British Museum, 
was contributed by Mr. Taylor. 

We ought in this place to mention Mr. 
Taylor’s connexion with the United Friars 
of Norwich.{ Of that fraternity he was 
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Yorton Palmer, esq. who afterwards pur- 


chased the Old Buckenham estate of the family. 
+ Letter of Sir Walter Scott on receiving a copy of the “Index Monasticus.’’ 


Edinburgh, \6th April, 1821. 


Sir,—On my return to this place, after two months’ residence in London, which I 
mention that you may understand the cause of my silence, I found your obliging letter 
and valued present, and beg to express my best thanks on account of both. 

While I am aware of the extreme research and labour which it must have cost you 
to bring to a satisfactory conclusion such a beok as the Index Monasticus, I cannot 
but heartily wish that you could be induced to extend your plan into other districts, 
besides that of which you have so fully illustrated the monastic antiquities. 

Without such a work, the study of history is a labyrinth without a clue, while on 
the contrary the guidance which your work affords, facilitates at once the acquisition 


of truth and the detection of error. 


I remain, with a great sense of obligation, Sir, your very obedient Servant, 


Rich. Taylor, Esq. Norwich. 


WALTER Scott. 


t The fraternity of United Friars of Norwich was first established under the title of 





“St. Luke’s College,’ by a few individuals of respectability, expressly ‘‘ for the 
participation of useful knowledge.’’ Disclaiming everything that appertained to the 
‘religious creed and ecclesiastical functions of the monks and friars, they emulated only 
the love of learning, the scientific attainments, the. charity and benevolence professed 
by all the religious orders of the Romish Church, and realized by some among them. 
Adopting decorous conviviality and harmless mirth, in lieu of the austerity of mo- 
nachism, they exhibited at their weekly meetings the picture of a conventual conclave, 
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elected a member on the 20th of Sept. 
1814. He served the office of Abbot in 
1819, ‘‘ and from the evening of his 
initiation till his deeply regretted seces- 
sion, on the 12th of Nov. 1822,’’ says his 
good friend Mr. Stevenson, ‘ he never 
allowed an opportunity to escape of evinc- 
ing the hearty interest he took in the pur- 
suits of the society.’’ ‘‘ The several com- 
munications of his pen,’ adds Mr. S. 
‘¢ preserved in its archives, bear ample 
testimony to his high qualities both of 
head and heart, to his mental clearness 
and strength, his sound judgment and sa- 
cred regard to truth and honesty.’’ These 
papers are fourteen in number. Several 
were afterwards published or formed the 
basis of other papers. Of the rest one is 
A Sketch of the reign and times of Queen 
Elizabeth ; and others, a History of the 
Order of St. Dominic, Remarks on the 
Character of Henry VII., an Essay on 
the Effects of the Reformation, the His- 
tory of Buckenham Castle, an ‘* Inaugural 
Charge’’ as Abbot, “‘ Charge to a Novice,” 
and a Journal of a Tour in North Britain, 
1820. 

From this time we cannot say that he 
undertook any publication of an antiqua- 
riancharacter. Indeed the line along which 
he was obliged to travel naturally led him 
far more constantly towards natural 
science than to historical subjects: and 
it was far better for him that it should be 
so; since the pursuit of things connected 
with his vocation told materially upon his 
more extended usefulness in it. 

From the establishment of the ‘‘ Maga- 
zine of Natural History,’’ in 1829, to its 
last volume, published in 1836, Mr. Tay- 
lor was a frequent, we may almost say a 
constant, contributor ; for not only did he 
supply that excellent work with some of 
its best papers during his residence in 
this country, but continued to do so after 
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in several articles, from the lst to the 
8th and 9th volumes. As his name is 
appended to all these it seems unnecessary 
to do more than give a reference; but we 
cannot forbear particularly adverting to 
the last two of them, “ On the Geology 
and Natural History of the North-east 
Extremity of the Alleghany Mountains,’’ 
and ‘* A Supplement to Natural History 
of Birds of the Alleghany Mountain 
Range.”’ 

In 1827 Mr. Taylor published an octavo 
volume ‘‘On the Geology of East Nor- 
folk.’”” In this work he points out with 
remarkable clearness the facts, which ad- 
mit of positive proof, respecting the suc- 
cessive formations of the strata. All 
subsequent inquiry seems to have con- 
firmed the accuracy of his observations 
and conclusions. To his credit it may be 
said, indeed, that there is scarcely an hy- 
pothesis he has at any time advanced but 
has been strengthened by subsequent 
discovery. This work, which has now 
become very scarce, contains sections of 
the Norfolk coast and geological strata, 
executed with great neatness and accuracy. 

We have said before that Mr. Taylor 
settled in 1813 as a land surveyor in Nor- 
wich. In 1820 he married Emily, daughter 
of the late George Errington, esq. of 
Great Yarmouth. Business at Norwich 
was not, unfortunately, attended with 
the success which he had been led to 
anticipate; and, after waiting, as he 
thought, a reasonable time, for more pro- 
fitable employment, he made up his mind, 
in October 1826, to remove to London; 
but here also disappointment followed 
him ; and he finally resolved on seeking a 
more favourable position in the United 
States, embarking, with his wife and four 
daughters, for New York, in July 1830. 

As circumstances turned out, he left his 
country but a little before the time when 





fortune would, in all probability, have 


he had left England for America. Thus 
conferred on him her favours. His prac- 


we find him treating the subject of geology 


free from bigotry, enthusiasm, and superstition. Nor were these practical subjects 
ever lost sight of by the successively elected members of the Institution, from its 
origin in 1785 to its dissolution in 1829, the lastnamed event resulting solely from 
reduction of members by death, non-residence, and secessions, to a degree which 
rendered its funds inadequate to meet its social and charitable expenditure. The 
founders of this peculiarly constituted and unobtrusive re-union, were Beechey (after- 
wards Sir William, R.A.) Armstrong, Brownson, Crane, Cooke, Holl, Ransome, 
Wilkins, Rishton, Woodcocke, Stevenson. Included in the next earliest lists of the 
brethren stand the names of Bartlett Gurney, Humphrey Repton, Hudson Gurney, 
Rev. J. Walker, and P. Hansell (Minor Canon), Gillingwater (the historian of Lowes- 
toft), Rev. H. Kett (Fellow of Magdalen college, Oxford,) Wm. Taylor of Norwich, 
Dr. Beckwith, Dugmore of Swaffham, Dr. Murray, Elisha de Hague, Serjeant Firth, 
Thos. Amyot, Ozias Lindley, J. Matchett, B. Wiseman (Diss), J. T. Priest, 
Arthur Browne, J. Bennet, Crisp Browne, Wm. Saint, R. Kitson, P. Taylor, &c. 
(From a MS. by Seth Wm. Stevenson, esq. F.S.A. now, we believe, the sole sur- 
vivor of this fraternity in Fast Anglia.) 
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tical knowledge of surveying, his quick 
observation, and readiness of calculation, 
eminently qualified him to take his part 
in the direction and construction of rail- 
ways. We know that there was scarcely 
a man in England in this line more highly 
gifted than he was, and had he been 
among us he would, probably, have been 
another Stephenson in energy and success. 

It is comforting to learn that his talents 
and worth were appreciated in the United 
States, although his fortunes were not 
advanced in proportion ; both there and 
here we should say it was too much his 
taste and habit to give a far larger amount 
of painstaking and industry to his employ- 
ment, whatever it might be, than his em- 
ployers were willing to pay for. Hecould 
not endureimperfection, and in the smallest 
concern, as well as the largest, to do his 
best was always his aim. 

The various scientific societies with 
which Mr. Taylor was connected in the 
United States have, we learn, expressed 
in their collective and individual capacity 
their strong feeling of regard for his 
memory and regret for his loss. Pro- 
fessor Lea, in particular, at a meeting of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences at 
Philadelphia,* delivered an address in 
which he enumerates his many most ser- 
viceable labours. Want of room alone 
obliges us to omit Mr. Lea’s animated ac- 
count of these; and we can only briefly say 
that from the time of his first settlement in 
the United States it appears that Mr. Taylor 
began his surveys ; that on taking up his 
abode in Philadelphia it was but as his 
head-quarters, from whence he was fre- 
quently moving, sometimes absent for 
months together in his mineral explora- 
tions. He made a survey of the coal field 
in Tioga county; then in Dauphin county; 
of the latter district he made a beauti- 
ful model; having previously, when in 
England, obtained the Isis gold medal 
from the Society of Arts for a model of 
the mineral district of South Wales, and 
had the honour, in addition, of knowing 
that Sir Francis Chantrey had ordered a 
copy to be made for Dr. Buckland. 

His most important work, however, 
was that which he published in 1848—the 
Statistics of Coal—an 8vo. vol. of 754 
closely printed pages, with numerous il- 
lustrative maps and diagrams. Such a 
mass of facts as is there brought together 
is really marvellous, when looked at in its 
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true light, namely, as the result of obser- 
vations often made while other surveys 
were going on—of information obtained 
with great personal labour—and, consider- 
ing his inadequate means, often at a seri- 
ous expense. It was the thing, however, 
which he had determined to do, and he did 
it. How wellit was done will, we are con. 
vinced, be found more and more. Striking 
testimonies to its value have been paid, 
both here and in America; still, it 
should be told that the work passed 
through the press in part while he was 
himself very ill; it therefore wanted the 
final touches of his hand, and many 
typographical errors crept in. These, when 
he became aware of them, exceedingly 
distressed him, and he had been for some 
time preparing a second edition, which 
would have amply atoned for these small 
inaccuracies. Alas! he was not allowed 
this satisfaction and pleasure. 

His surveys in the United States had 
often been of the most laborious kind, and, 
strong as his constitution naturally was, 
the weight of anxiety, of positive fatigue 
and privation, told seriously upon him, in 
the course of the last five or six years 
more especially. It cannot be concealed 
that he laboured often without proper re- 
muneration, that he felt the anxieties of a 
husband and father, conscious of being 
unable to realise the provision he could 
have desired to make for those dear to 
him. His spirit was high and honourable, 
and he went bravely and uncomplainingly 
on; but those who knew him best saw 
that he was worked out before his time, 
and that he was occasionally deeply de- 
pressed. : 

He had repeatedly suffered from attacks 
of ague and fever, the effect of explora- 
tions in new, unhealthy regions, and he 
had, in particular, never recovered the 
effects of a severe illness caught when sur- 
veying near Chagres. In the course of 
the last few months, however, he had been 
better. His friends were looking forward 
to an evening time of rest for him, and he 
himself was cheerful and hopeful. The 
stroke came very suddenly upon them. 
He was taken ill on the 26th Oct. 1851, 
and a few hours terminated his mortal 
career. His loss to his family is irre- 
parable, and they who know what he did 
for Science feel that in him she has lost 
one who loved her for her own sake,—who 
sought out the great truths that lie hidden 


* A member of various philosophical societies, this appears to have been the one 
in which he was most at home, a life membership having been conferred on him in 


1846. 


He frequently made it donations in specimens, books, and MSS. We earnestly 


trust Mr. Taylor’s own collections will not be dispersed, but occupy a distinguished 


place in this or some other museum, 
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in nature with a patient, earnest mind, and 
recorded his gains with inflexible ad- 
herence to truth and simplicity. He was 
a good, upright, and religiously con- 
scientious man, and will ever be remem- 
bered with affectionate respect by those 
who had the happiness of knowing him. 


.S. 





Mr. T. Hupson Turner. 

Jan. 17. In Stanhope Terrace, Camden 
Town, aged 37, Mr. Thomas Hudson 
Turner, a distinguished archeologist. 

He was of Northumbrian extraction, 
and loved to count and show kin with 
William Turner, the earliest English her- 
balist. His father, when Thomas his 
eldest son was born, was a printer in the 
employ of Mr. Bulmer, the predecessor 
of Messrs. Nicol, in Pall Mall—and so 
able a man was he in and out of his craft, 
that Gifford has made very honourable 
mention of his name in his edition of 
“ Ben Jonson,’’—and we have seen more 
than fifty letters and notes from Gifford 
to Mr. Turner, thanking him for his many 
observations and suggestions, some of 
which he combated and others adopted.* 
Mr. Turner died young and in difficulties; 
and but for the kindness of the present 
Mr. William Nicol, of Pall Mall, the 
children would have starved for a time,— 
certainly would never have received that 
excellent education which, chiefly by the 
kindness of their father’s old master, they 
were enabled to obtain. Mr. Hudson 
Turner was educated at Mr. Law’s school 
at Chelsea, and sat on the same form be- 
tween his elder in years the late Capt. 
Cunningham, author of the ‘ History of 
the Sikhs,’’ and his younger in years Mr. 
Peter Cunningham, and the friendship 
thus early commenced ripened as they grew 
in years, and continued to the last. 

Mr. Turner was distinguished at school 
by the ease with which he learned his les- 
sons, and the thirst which he exhibited for 
a species of literary and antiquarian know- 
ledge not commonly sought by schoolboys. 
From studies like these he was taken in 
his sixteenth year, and commenced life as 
a printer in Mr. Nicol’s office,—setting 
up the types of more than one of Dr. 
Dibdin’s works. His nights he gave to 
his favourite historical and antiquarian 
pursuits, and with such success that he soon 
found means to better his condition. The 

* “Dear Butmer, May 5, 1819. 
Did but the proofs of Shirley’s Plays 
Return as quick as quarter-days, 

How would my friend Tom Turner chuckle, 
And you give thanks on either knuckle.” 

Lines of Mr. Gifford to Mr. Bulmer, in 

Nichols’s Literary Illustrations, vi. 38. 
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occasion of his being enabled to effect this 
was as follows. He had seen an adver- 
tisement in the Times, “ wanting” a 
young man at the Record Office in the 
Tower, who could read records and trans- 
late them, and naming a particular day on 
which candidates for the office would be 
examined. Now, this was the very study 
with which he had made himself ac- 
quainted ; so, he asked a day’s leave from 
his master, put on his best clothes, and 
went to the Tower with a modest con- 
fidence in his own abilities. Nor was he 
mistaken,—he was the best among many 
candidates, and he received the appoint- 
ment. No one, let us add, rejoiced more 
at his good fortune, or evinced throughout 
life a greater interest in his well-doing, 
than his own and his father’s old master, 
Mr. William Nicol. 

His prospects thus accidentally bright- 
ened filled his heart with a thirst for fame, 
and he read and digested records of every 
description and books of historical cha- 
racter with an avidity perfectly marvel- 
lous. Fresh accessions of dusty rolls and 
fresh folio volumes could not weary his 
diligence or overlay his learning. Great 
visions flitted before his mind at this 
time of works to be done; and if he had 
completed as he began the History of 
England during the reigns of John and 
Henry the Third, which he commenced 
about this period, we should have had a 
portion of our history quite a model in its 
way for necessary fullness and accuracy, 
and what is more, with those matters only 
prominent which deserved to be so. But 
this very desire of knowledge acted against 
his completing the undertaking. He was 
always in quest of fresh matter. He knew 
where and how matter lay—and he must 
be after it; and after it he went with con- 
tinued avidity—and with such success that 
scarcely any subject connected with Eng- 
lish history from the Conquest to the ac- 
cession of the House of Stuart could be 
touched on in conversation without Mr. 
Turner’s pouring out, in his usual facile 
manner, the whole stream of his great and 
well-digested learning on the subject. 

As this desire increased, he became gra- 
dually indifferent to the reputation of an 
author, and anxious only for knowledge, 
—not on his own account only, but for 
the pleasure of communicating it to such 
as should ask him,—and he had many 
askers, to whom his acquirements were 
known, and to whom he readily communi- 
cated whatever he knew. Under such 
severe study his health began to fail him, 
and he soon became doubly indifferent to 
the reputation of an author. To the same 
cause, failing health, we must attribute 
some of those splenetic and clever attacks 
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which he was wont to make on many of 
his own standing who had obtained a more 
popular name than he had chosen to 
achieve. Much of his bitterness, how- 
ever, was only surface bitterness—made 
for the pleasure derived from conversa- 
tional superiority. 

He was taken from his ‘‘ History”? by 
an offer from Mr. Tyrrell, the City Re- 
membrancer. Mr. Tyrrell was anxious to 
obtain as large a MS. collection of mate- 
rials connected with the history of London 
as his own industry and means would 
enable him to collect. Mr. Turner was 
recommended to him as the bee to gather 
this kind of honey,—and an engagement 
was entered into by him with Mr. Tyrrell 
for the accumulation of the knowledge 
which he required. Vast stores of curious 
information were thus obtained, which 
still remain with Mr. Tyrrell, if we mis- 
take not, ina MS. state. Let us hope 
that they will some day find their way into 
a public collection. 

As soon as his engagement had termi- 
nated with Mr. Tyrrell, Mr. Turner un- 
dertook the task of editing a volume of 
Early Household Expenses, presented to 
the Roxburghe Club by Mr. Beriah Bot- 
field:—the same volume to which we 
have directed attention on several oc- 
casions, for the care with which it was 
edited, but above all for its admirable 
Introduction. 

This volume recommended him to the 
Committee of the Archzological Institute 
as its resident secretary ; an office which 
he accepted more on the recommendation 
of his friends than to gratify himself. In 
truth, he was in some respects unfit for 
the office. He was not a man of business, 
and knew little or nothing of red tape or 
accounts. Whilst he retained the office 
antiquities were sent and explained, and 
questions put and answered,—and both 
satisfactorily. He contributed as well 
some valuable papers to the Journal of 
the Institute. He also made several com- 
munications of records to the Society of An- 
tiquaries of Newcastle, which are printed 
in the third volume of the Archeologia 
Eliana. 

What time, after his retirement from 
the secretaryship, his own favourite studies 
and his occupation as a Record agent, 
would enable him to give he gave to his 
work ‘On the Domestic Architecture of 
the Middle Ages,’’ of which the first 
volume was published, and reviewed in 

. our Magazine for October. By this work, 





by his Introduction to the Household 
Accounts, and by some of his admirable 
contributions to the Archeological Jour- 
nal, his name will be remembered here- 
after. 
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Among his friends the regret will con- 
tinue to be felt that so much youthful 
ardour should have been impaired by ill 
health—that so much knowledge as he 
possessed should die with him—and that 
no larger account should remain than those 
works which Mr. Hallam has quoted and 
praised in his supplemental volume to his 
“ Middle Ages.” 
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Tuomas WILuiAMs, Esa. 

Jan. 3. At his residence in Brunswick- 
square, Brighton, in the 79th year of his 
age, Thomas Williams, esq. of Cowley 
Grove, Hillingdon, near Uxbridge. 

Mr. Williams was born at Bampton, in 
the county of Oxon, of an ancient family, 
being descended from Roger, the third 
son of Sir David Williams, of Ham Court, 
Bampton, and of Kingston Bagpuze, 
Berks, one of the judges of the Court of 
King’s Bench in the reign of James the 
First. Sir David was a native of Ystrad- 
vellte, in Brecknockshire, but was better 
known as Williams of Gwernyvet, and as 
the father of Sir Henry Williams, Bart. 
who entertained King Charles and his men 
at Gwernyvet after the battle of Naseby. 

Mr. Williams was the youngest son of 
a numerous family, who by the sudden 
death of their father in early life were left 
in straitened circumstances, and it was 
by his own unaided talent and indomitable 
energy that he acquired the competent 
fortune which he was spared so long to 
enjoy the luxury of doing good with. 
For the last twenty years of his life he 
resided in retirement at the Grove, Cowley, 
an old mansion on the banks of the Colne, 
the grounds of which owe much of their 
beauty to the taste of Hogarth, whose 
‘* Garden Scene at Cowley ”’ is engraved 
in Cook’s Illustrations of Hogarth. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

Jan, 2, 1851. At his son’s house in St. Paul’s 
square, Birmingham, aged 78, the Rev. Rann 
Kennedy, for many years one of the masters of 
the Free Grammar School, and Minister of St. 
Paul's chapel in that town. He was of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1795, M.A. 1798. For 
upwards of half a century he was one of the most 
able and popular preachers at Birmingham ; anda 
testimonial presented to him a short time before 
his death was a gratifying evidence of the high 
estimation in which his ministerial talents and 
private worth were held by the community. Ar- 
dently attached to the Established Church, he was, 
on all occasions, the strenuous opponent of 
bigotry and intolerance, and he obtained the 
esteem and regard of men of all religious per- 
suasions. Ile was possessed of great and varied 
powers of mind—an elegant poet, and accom- 
plished classical scholar. He was the author of 
Thoughts on Psalmody, and some other occasional 
publications. More than one of his sons has at- 
tained considerable eminence. 

Aug. 3. At Lyttelton, New Zealand, in his 30th 
year, the Rev. Horace Hodgkinson. He was the 
fourth son of George Hodgkinson, esq. solicitor, 
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Newark ; and was of Clirist’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1843, M.A, 1844. 

Sept. 15. At Adelaide, South Australia, aged 
67, the Rey. John Tester, late of Datchet, Bucks. 

Nov. 13. In London, in his 70th year, the Rev. 
Walter de Winton, of Lilanstephan House, Rad- 
norshire, and formerly of Hay Castle, co. Brecon. 
He was the third son of Jeffreys Wilkins, esq. of 
the Priory, near Brecon, by Catharine fourth dau. 
of the Rev. Gregory Parry, of Llandevaylog, co. 
Brecon, Prebendary of Worcester. He married a 
lady named Chiappini, sister to Maria-Stella-Pe- 
tronilla Baroness Newborough; and had issue 
four sons: 1. Thomas, an officer of the R. Art. ; 
2, Walter, of the 2d Lifeguards, who died unmar- 
ried in 1842; 3. Charles, of the 16th Foot; 4. 
Henry ; and two daughters, Frances-Maria, mar- 
ried to her cousin, Spencer-Bulkeley, third Lord 
Newborough ; and Catharine. 

Nov. 16. At the Hollonds, near Tunbridge 
Wells, aged 55, the Rey. Horace George Cholmonde- 
ley. He was the only son of George James Chol- 
mondeley, esq. who died in 1830 (a grandson of 
George third Earl Cholmondeley, K.B.), by his 
first wife Marcia, only daughter of John Pitt, esq. 
of Encombe, Dorset. He married, in 1825, Mary- 
Elizabeth, daughter of Godschall Johnson, esq. 
and by that lady, who died in 1837, he had issue 
two daughters, of whom the elder, Mary-Louisa, 
was married in 1847 to the Rey. Francis Vansit- 
tart Thornton, Vicar of Bisham, Berks. 

Nov, 22. At Whitehaven, aged 71, the Rev. 
Andrew Huddleston, D.D. of Cullercoats, Nor- 
thumberland, Rector of Bowness, and for many 
years Incumbent of St. Nicholas, Whitehaven. 
He was of Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1801, 
M.A. 1808, D.D. 1822, and was instituted to Bow- 
ness in 1828. He published in 1832 a volume of 
* Sermons on Plain and Popular subjects of Reli- 
gion and Morality, treated in a plain and popular 
manner.” He has bequeathed 20007. to the White- 
haven Infirmary. 

Dec. 6. At Catthorpe hall, Leic. aged 77, the 
Rey. Thomas Smith, Rector of Clay Coton (1798), 
and Vicar of Lilbourne (1804), co. Northampton. 

Dec.7. Aged 88, the Rev. Benjamin Clay, Rector 
of East Worlington, Devon (1820). He was for- 
merly Fellow of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1784, M.A. 1787. 

Dec. 9. At Torquay, aged 33, the Rev. John 
Bowdler Gisborne, Rector of Yoxall, Staffordshire. 
He was the third and youngest son of Thomas 
Gisborne, esq. of Yoxall Lodge, late M.P. for 
Derbyshire, by his first wife Elizabeth-Fysche, 
daughter of John Palmer, esq. of Ickwell, co. Bed- 
ford; and was of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1841, 

Dec.10. Aged 72, the Rev. Valentine Hill, Rector 
of Wells, Norfolk (1806). He was of Gonville and 
Caius college, Cambridge, B.A. 1806, M.A. 1810. 

Dec. 18. At his residence in Hatton Garden, 
aged 83, the Rev. Henry Crowe, Vicar of Buck- 
ingham. He entered the university of Cambridge 
as a member of Gonville and Caius college, and 
craduated B.A. as 5th Junior Optime, in 1790, was 
elected Fellow of Clare hall, proceeded M.A. 1794, 
and presented to the vicarage of Buckingham in 
1809 by the Marquess of Buckingham. He had 
been for 32 years non-resident on account of ill- 
health. 

Dec. 20. At Holy Cross, Lichfield, aged 91, the 
Rev. John Kirk, D.D. 

At his glebe house, the Rev. George Nesbitt Knox, 
Rector of Balteagh, co. Derry. 

Dec, 21, Aged 38, the Rev. John Phillips, late 
Curate of Brighouse, Yorkshire. He was of Pem- 
broke college, Oxford, B.A. 1833, M.A. 1836. 

At Hasleden, near Cranbrook, Kent, aged 37, 
the Rey. Benjamin Stable. 

Dec, 22. At his father’s residence, Chapel 
House, Bruton, aged 25, the Rev. W. @’. Skinner, 
late of Shanklin, Isle of Wight. 

Dec, 23. At Caerhays parsonage, Cornwall, at 
an adyaneed age, the Rev. Charles Trevanion 
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Kempe. Ue was the eldest son of Admiral Arthur 
Kempe, R.N. (who was a nephew to Nicholas 
Kempe, esy. of Rosteage, sheriff of Cornwall in 
1761), by Anne, daughter of John Coryton, esq. 
of Crocadon. He was presented to the rectory of 
Carhays by Lord Grenville in 1806. 

At Brighton, the Rev. Edward Levelt Thoroton, 
Rector of Rowley, Yorkshire (1831). He was of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1812. 

Dec. 25. At Skreen, co. Sligo, the Rey. William 
Crofton, Rector of that parish. 

At Kingston-upon-Thames, aged 76, the Rev. 
Samuel Whitlocke Gandy, Vicar of that parish, 
with Richmond. He was the eldest son of the 
Rev. John Gandy, M.A. Preb. of Exeter, and 
Vicar of St, Andrew’s in Plymouth from 1769 to 
1824. He was formerly Fellow of King’s college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 1800, M.A. 
1803. Having been for some time Minister of East 
Stonehouse and St. Budeaux, near Plymouth, he 
was presented to the vicarage of Kingston in 1817. 

At Lower Wallop, Hants, aged 46, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Bunting Tate, Vicar of that parish (1834). 
He was of Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1830, 
M.A. 1833. 

Dec, 26. At the house of the Rev. T. Sheep- 
shanks, Coventry, aged 28, the Rev. Edward Ben- 
nett Rice, M.A. Chaplain to the Earl of Denbigh. 
He graduated B.A. at Dublin, was incorporated of 
Oxford in 1850, as a member of Pembroke college. 

Dec, 28. At his chambers in Trinity college, 
Dublin, the Rev. Thomas de Vere Coneys, M.A. 

junior Fellow and Professor of the Irish language 
in that university (1849), and Rector and Vicar of 
Ballinakill, co. Galway (1851). 

At Loughgall, co. Armagh, the Rev. Savage Hall, 
Rector of that parish, and a Prebendary of Ar- 
magh, brother to Roger Hall, esq. D.L. and to 
Major Hall, J.P. of Mygarmon House. He had 
officiated in his church on the morning of the 
same day. 

Dec. 29. Tm Gower-street, the Rev. Rolert Lind- 
blad Burleigh, Assistant-Curate of All Saints, Gor- 
don-square, and late of King’s college, London : 
second surviving son of the late Robert Burleigh, 
esq. of Gibraltar. 

The Rey. John Clavering, Rector of Wimbots- 
ham with Stow Bardolph, Norfolk (1834), and 
Perp. Curate of Morton Morrell, Warw. (1805). 
He was of Brasenose college, Oxford, B.A. 1801, 
M.A. 1806. 

At Rushton, Dorset, aged 40, the Rey. Francis 
Smith, Rector of Tarrant Rawston (1826) and of 
Tarrant Rushton (1842). 

Dec. 30. Aged 71, the Rey. James Toll Hutchins, 
Rector of St. Alphage London-wall (1842), and 
Afternoon Lecturer of the united parishes of St. 
Anne and St. Agnes, and of St. John Zachary, 
Aldersgate. He was of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1803, as 7th Junior Optime, M.A. 
1810; and was for 37 years Curate of the parishes 
Jast mentioned, until March 1840. 

At Ozleworth, Glouc. aged 87, the Rev. Joseph 
Mayo, Rector of that parish (1821). He was of 
University college, Oxford, B.A. 1786, M.A. 1789, 

Aged 56, the Rev. Samuel Young Seagrave, 
Rector of Westcott Barton, Oxfordsh. (1836) and 
Vicar of Tysoe, Warw. He was of Magdalene hall, 
Oxford, B.A. 1818, M.A. 1820. 

Lately, At Dublin, aged 82, the Rey. John Blair 
Sterling, of Aghadoey, Londonderry, Rector of 
Inniskeen, Monaghan. 

The Rev. Arthur Willis, Head Master of the 
Grammar School at Ludlow and Lecturer of St. 
Lawrence’s church. He was of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1828, M.A. 1831. 

Jan. 1, The Rev. James Baker Morewood, Chap- 
lain of St. George’s hospital, London, and formerly 
Curate of the Holy Trinity, Cambridge. He was 
of Queen’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1839, M.A. 
1842. He was found dead in his bed from apoplexy. 

At Buckerell vicarage, Devonshire (the aouse 
of his brother-in-law the Rey. E. E. Coleridge), 

aged 27, the Rey. Richard Patteson, late Curate of 
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King’s Cliffe, co. Northampton. = was of Em- 
manuel college, Cambridge, B.A. 1847. 

At Great Addington, co. Ar loan ll the Rey. 
Edmund Tyley, only son of the Rey. James Tyley, 
Rector of that parish. 

Jan. 2. Aged 89, the Rev. Samuel Hartopp, 
Rector of Cold Overton and Vicar of Little Dalby, 
Leic. He wasof Trinity hall, Camb. LL.B. 1787, 
and was instituted to both his livings in the fol- 
lowing year. 





DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, 


May 9, 1851. At Rochampton, aged 87, Charles 
-Stephens, esq. of Portman-square, and 
ksands Priory, Bedfordshire. 

July 8. At Melbourne, South Australia, Jane, 
eldest dau. of the late Dr. M‘Mullin, Deputy In- 
spector Gen. of Hospitals. 

Auy. 30. At Port Louis, Mauritius, Lieut.-Col. 
George Tait, R. Eng. 

Sept.6. At sea, aged 28, Rebekah-Eleanora, 
wife of Capt. H. Weston, Bombay army. 

Oct.8. At Kamptee, E.J. in her 35th year, 
Helen, wife of Major LI. B. Blogg, 7th Mi udras cay. 

Oct. 15. Of a wound received in action with the 
Kaftirs, Lieut. Robert Provo Norris, 6th Royal 
Regt. eldest son of the Rey. D. G. Norris, Kessing- 
land, Norfolk. 

Oct. 18. At Kussowlie; in the north-western 
provinces of India, Lieut.-Col. Joseph Bradshaw, 
C.B. 60th Rifles. He entered the army in 1825, 
became Lieut. in 1826, Captain in 1831, Major in 
1836, Lieut.-Colonel in 1841, and in the recent 
brevet was a Colonel in the army. He commanded 
the Ist battalion of Rifles at the second siege 
operations at Mooltan, which commenced 28th 
Dec. 1848, and again at the battle of Goojerat. Af- 
terwards he accompanied the field force on special 
service in pursuit of the fugitive Sikh army, until 
its final surrender at Rawul Pindee. He com- 
manded a brigade during the operations against 
the Hill tribes in the Eusofzye country, on the 
llth and 14th Dec. 1849, when the enemy, five 
times the strength of the British force, were routed 
with great loss. In Feb. 1850, he again com- 
manded the advanced guard both in going to and 
returning from Kohat, in the expedition against 
the Affreedi tribe. Colonel Bradshaw was, in 
1849, appointed a Companion of the Bath, and had 
received the war medal for Goojerat. 

Oct. 21. At the Mauritius, Peter Augustus 
Heyliger, esq. Stipendiary Magistrate, late Capt. 
7th Hussars. 

Oct. 30. At Jamaica, Arthur, fourth son of the 
late Henry Playford, esq. of Northrepps, Norfolk. 

Nov.1. At Poonah, aged 26, the Hon. Henry 
Lysaght, youngest son of Lord Lisle, and late 
Ensign 86th Foot. 

Nov. 3. At Norwich, in her 19th year, Alethe- 
Harriet, third daughter of the Rev. Jonathan 
Chase Matchett, Minor Canon of Norwich Ca- 
edral. 

Nov.6. At Calcutta, Chs. Edw. Stuart Ely, esy. 

Of wounds received in action with the Kaffirs 
on the heights above the Waterkloof, Lieut. John 
Gordon, 74th Regt. eldest son of the late Sir 
Charles Gordon, of Drimnin, Knt. 

Nov. 18. In Ribley, U. S. America, aged 73, 
Mr. George Busby White, formerly a solicitor re- 
siding in Cambridge, and for some years Town 
Clerk of the borough. 

Nov. 19. At Old Aberdeen, Wilhelmina, only 
surviving dau. of the late Roderick McLeod, D.D. 
Rector of St. Anne’s, Westminster. 

Nov, 22. At a} aged 19, Lieut. Lovick 
Ilenry Cooper, Ist B. E. Fusiliers, youngest son 
of Bransby B. Cooper, esq. of New-st. Spring-gar. 

Norv. 23. At Whittlesea, Camb. aged 82, Wil- 
liam Ground, esq. a Dep.-Licut. of that county. 

Nor. 24. At Aberdeen, aged 70, Margaret-Ban- 
nerman, relict of Thomas Best, esq. of Barbadoes, 
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Nov. 28. At Brussels, Caroline, dau. of the late 
Edward Ombier, esq. of Camerton, Yorkshire. 

At Caleutta, John Reddie, esq. First Judge of 
the Calcutta Court of Small Causes. 

At Lichfield, aged 74, Susannah-Margaret, wife 
of the Rey. William Salt. 

Aged 34, William Westwood, esq. of Windsor- 
terrace Dover-road, and late of Gray’s-inn-square, 
solicitor. 

Nov. 30. At Charlottenburg, near Berlin, the 
pastor Wilhelm Meinhold, author of the Amber 
Witch. He was one of the leaders of the old 
Lutheran party in Pomerania, but had for some 
years lived in retirement. His son has joined the 
Catholic Church. 

Dee. 1. In Stratford-green, Essex, aged 41, 
George Vooght, esq. 

At Stourbridge, aged 80, Elizabeth, relict of 
John Wragge, esq. 

At Derby, Robert-Hunter, third son of David 
Young, esq. of Cornhill, near Aberdeen, N.B. 

At Bombay, on his way home, after an absen¢e 
of eight years, aged 32, John Young, esq. assistant 


surgeon in the 28th N.I. second surviving son of 


the late Rev. Thomas Young, Rector of Gilling. 


Dec. 2. At Stockwell, aged 74, Anne, dau. of 


Edward Acton, esq. of Ludlow. 

At West Cowes, aged 78, John Eames, esq. 

At Cheltenham, frances, relict of Capt. Emery, 
IIL.M. 80th Regt. of Foot, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. J. W. Parsons. 

At Lyme, Frederic, third son of the late Rev. 
W. Gorton, Rector of Chickerill, and Vicar of 
Sherborne, Dorset. 

At Stanwell, Middlesex, Ann, wife of Robinson 
Simpson, esq. 

At Newcastle, very suddenly, aged 56, Richard 
Spoor, esq. formerly of Whitburn, one of the ma- 
gistrates for the county of Durham. 

At North Muskham, near Newark, aged 84, 
Mary, my: of Richard Welby, esq. 

Dee. 3. At Norwich, aged 74, Jeremiah Colman, 
€sq. mayor in 1847. 

At Hadleigh, aged 77, Ursula, relict of Nathan 
Drake, esq. M.D. 

In New Broad-st. aged 48, Algernon Frampton, 
esq. M.D. Fellow of the Royal college of Physi- 
cians (1832), and for many years Physician to 
the London Hospital (1844). He was of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, and graduated B.A. 1825, 
M.A. 1829, M.L. 1831, M.D. 1834. 

In Coleshill-st. Eaton-sq. aged 52, Elizabeth- 
Mary, wife of Edward Greene, esq. 

At Oxford, Lieut. Alfred Ogle Hansard, R.N 
brother of Mr. Hansard, an eminent surgeon of 
that city, and son of the late L. G, Hansard, esq. 
printer to the House of Commons. He passed his 
examination in Oct. 1836; and was long employed 
in the Mediterranean in the Implacable 74, and 
Geyser steam-vessel. He obtained his commission 
in Dec. 1844; and afterwards served on the coast 
of Africa in the Flying Fish 12. 

In Notting-hill-sq. aged 76, Elizabeth-Rachel, 
relict of Douglas Johnson, of New Kent-rd, esq. 

At the Ordnance-wharf, Chatham, aged 61, 
James Knewstub, esq. of H.M. Ordnance. 

Aged 76, Donald Mackay, esq. of Callipers, 
Chipperfield, Herts, formerly of British Guiana. 

At Abbot-hall, Kendal, aged 78, Catherine, re- 
lict of Christopher Wilson, esq. of Rigmaden, “and 
mother of the present High Sheriff for the county 
of Westmerland. 

Dec. 4, At her iather’s residence in Bath, aged 
23, Florence, wife of Thomas Spencer Blake, esq. 
late of Uffeulme, and granddau. of the late Sir 
Timothy Shelley, Bart. Castle Goring, Sussex. 

At Brighton, aged 13, Frederick-James, eldest 
son of James Duberly, esq. of Gaines-hall, co. 
Huntingdon ; great- nephew to Earl Grey. 

After along and protracted illness, borne with 
Christian resignation, Sophia, only sister of Wil- 
liam Laslett, esq. of Abberton-hall, Worcester- 
shire. She has bequeathed to trustees, for the 
benetit of the parish, the sum of 100/., the interest 
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of which is to be annually distributed for ever, on 
the day of her funeral, in bread, to the poor. 

At Pau, Basses Pyrenees, aged 25, John Henry, 
youngest son of W. Macfarland, of Tulse-hill. 

At Shepton Mallett, aged 76, Mr. Robert Norton, 
Superin. Registrar of the Shepton Mallet Union. 

At Barlanerk-house, near Glasgow, Mrs. Fanny 
Anne Burridge, wife of Robert Strang Robertson, 
esq. and dau. of the late Francis George Burridge, 
esq. of Lillesden, Hawkhurst, Kent. 

At Cheltenham, aged 77, Barbara Crawley Tre- 
fusis, last surviving sister of the late Robert George 
William Trefusis, fifteenth Baron Clinton. 

At the Eagle Steel Works, near Bristol, aged 25, 
Anne, wife of John Waller, esq. 

Dec.5. At Fisherton Cottage, near Salisbury, 
aged 84, Martha, relict of James Alford, esq. of 
Maddington, Wilts. eS 

At St. Quay, Cotes-du-Nord, aged 46, Frances- 
Sarah, wife of Rev. Rich. Baring Claiborne, M.A. 

Of wounds received the day before in a mur- 
derous attack near Castle Blayney, Thomas Doug- 
las Bateson, esq. agent to Lord Templetown ; bro- 
ther to Sir Thomas Bateson, of Londonderry, 
Bart. 

At Ventnor, I.W. aged 92, Joseph Hadfield, esq. 

At Carlton Curlieu, Elizabeth Bridget, second 
dau. of the late Grey Hesilrige, esq. of Noseley 
Hall, Leic. 

In Seamore-pl. May Fair, Edward Moore, esq. 

At the residence of her son, Coventry K. Pat- 
more, esq. Kentish-town, Eliza, wife of Peter 
George Patmore, esq. 

At Devonshire-pl. aged 75, Elizabeth-Favell, 
widow of the late John Scott, esq. of Garboldsham 
Hall, Norfolk, and Jamaica. 

At Lewisham, aged 77, Henry Stainton, esq. of 
the Carron warehouse, London. 

At Malton, aged 80, Catharine, wife of Thomas 
Teasdale, esq. of Wheelgate, York. 

At Harrold’s Farm, Kingswood, near Wotton- 
under-Edge, aged 62, Mr. William Witts, yeoman. 
Ile contributed 100 guineas towards building a 
parsonage house in that village. 

Dec. 6, At Ryde, in the Isle of Wight, aged 50, 
Anne, wife of Rear-Admiral Adderley. She was 
the only dau. of W. R. Bishton, esq. of Shakerley 
House, Salop. 

In Chesham-place, having given birth to a son 
on the previous day, aged 32, Lady Caroline King. 
Her ladyship was sister to the Earl of Portarling- 
ton. In 1847 she was married to Captain George 
St. Vincent King, R.N. brother to Sir Richard 
Duckworth King, Bart. 

Elizabeth-Baker, wife of Oliver Mason, esq. of 
the Grange, Great Malvern. 

At Hastings, Miss Smith, sister of Lieut.-Gen. 
T. P. Smith, of the Bengal Army. 

At Aylesbury, aged 20, Henry-Chaplin, third 
son of the late Sir John De Veulle, Bailli of Jersey. 

Dec. 7. At the parsonage, Bournemouth, aged 
37, Marianne-Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. A. M. 
Bennett. 

Aged 79, Thomas Byrch, esy. of Cirencester, an 
old and inuch respected inhabitant of that town. 

At Elgin, N.B. aged 69, Henry Distin, esq. for- 
merly of Jamaica. 

Aged 81, Isabella, widow of Francis Markett, 
esq. of Meopham Court Lodge, Kent. 

At Clifton, aged 70, William Mortimer, esq. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 50, Jane, widow of 
Edward Newcomb, esq. formerly of Kidderminster. 

At Ipswich, aged 88, Mrs. Patteson, relict of the 
late Rey. Henry Patteson, of Drinkstone, and 
mother of the Hon. Mr. Justice Patteson. 

At Bromley, Kent, aged 85, Miss Mary Peete, 
dau. of the late Thomas Peete, esq. of Greenwich. 

Susannah, wife of Frederick Perkins, of Chip- 
stead Place, Kent, esq. 

At Great Stanmore, aged 71, Sarah Frances, the 
only surviving dau. of the late Thomas Rice, esq. 

At Slough, aged 74, Morgan Waters, esq. last 
surviving brother of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir John 
Waters, K.C.B. 
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At Easterton, aged 36, Sarah-Jane, wife of J. 
Williams, esq. 

Dec. 8. At Malaga, while on a tour through 
Spain, Capt. Thomas Battersbee, R.E. (1837), of 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 

In Scotland, Major James Dudgeon Brown, late 
of 79th Regt. He served with the 21st in Holland 
in 1814, and was present at the storming of Ber- 
gem-op-Zoom. He attained the rank of Major in 
1832, in which year he was placed on the unat- 
tached half-pay list. 

At Niagara, Canada West, aged 32, George 
Deare, esq. Capt. Royal Canadian Rifle Regt. 

At Glasgow, aged 51, Mr. George Donald, who 
had obtained some celebrity as a poet ; and who 
recently wrote his autobiography under the desig- 
nation of “the Glasgow Unfortunate.” He was 
originally a cotton-spinner. Like other sons of 
genius, he was a victim to intemperance. 

At Grand Cairo, a few days after she had given 
birth to a son, the wife of the Hon.‘Charles Au- 
gustus Murray, Her Britannic Majesty’s Agent 
and Consul General for Egypt. She was the only 
daughter of the late James Wadsworth, esq. and 
was married in 1850. Not only were all the Eng- 
lish residents present at her funeral, but the pall 
was borne by the Consuls General of the other 
Powers and by the Foreign Minister ; many Turk- 
ish officers, pachas, and beys, attended the solemn 
ceremony, to attest their sympathy and respect, 
and in so doing gave satisfactory evidence of the 
increase of humanity and civilisation in Egypt. 

At Brighton, Eliza-Letitia-Catherine, relict of 
J. H. D. Ogilvie, esq. 

At Board-hill, Sussex, aged 52, Capt. William 
Preston, R.N. second son of the late Admiral 
Preston, of Askam Bryan, Yorkshire. He entered 
the service Ist Jan. 1811, on board the Venus fri- 
gate, Capt. Kenneth Mackenzie, with whom he 
served in the North Sea and West Indies until 
Feb. 1815. During the eight following years he 
served in various ships on the Home and North 
American stations; in 1822 was made Lieut. of 
the Doterel 18, in 1826 of the Success 28, and in 
1828 first of the Sulphur 8. He became Com- 
mander 1833, was appointed Noy. 1837 to the 
Electra 18; andin April 1839 second Captain of 
the Stag 46, both serving on the South American 
station. He attained post rank in 1841. As a 
magistrate he did his duty—sternly but truly ; as 
a friend and neighhour he was esteemed and 
highly respected ; and to the poor he was a friend 
indeed. He married in 1833 Hamilla-Mary, young- 
est daughter of James Mangles, esq. M.P. for 
Woodbridge, and has left a son and daughter. 

At Cwmnffrwd, Carmarthen, aged 66, John Wil- 
son, esq. Judge of the County Courts of Breck- 
nockshire and Glamorganshire, and Recorder of 
Carmarthen. He was called to the bar at Lin- 
coln’s-inn, Feb. 10, 1824. 

At Great Malvern, aged 66, Mrs. James Severne, 
widow, of Leamington. 

Dec.9. At Podstream House, Wivelsfield, Sussex, 
aged 78, Joseph Allen, esq. Major of the Ist West 
York Militia, and many years chairman of the 
Brighton bench of magistrates, and one of the 
Gentlemen of Her Majesty’s Privy Chamber. 

At Stonehouse, aged 82, Mr. Burk, many years 
boatswain of Devonport. He was the man who 
nailed the colours to the mast at the glorious first 
of June. 

At Bakewell, aged 66, Mary, relict of the Rev. 
Edward Cove, Vicar of Brimpton, Berks; who 
died in 1840, 

At Reading, Sarah, eldest dau. of the late James 
Vincent Mathias, of Stanhoe Hall, Norfolk, esq. 

At Great Cumberland-pl. in her 30th year, the 
Hon. Mrs. Macdonald Moreton. She was Mary- 
Jane, eldest dau. of the late Sir Charles Macdonald 
Lockhart, Bart. was married in 1837 to the Hon. 
Augustus Henry Moreton (next brother to Earl 
Ducie), who has taken the additional name of 
Macdonald ; and has left issue a son and three 
daughters, 
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At Brockenhurst, New Forest, Emily-Mary, wife 
of N. Bowden Smith, esq. 

At Southampton, aged 78, Dorothy Smith, sister 
of the Rev. John Smith, late Rector of Dean, near 
Basingstoke, Hants. 

At Wastdale Hall, Cumberland, aged 78, Mary, 
relict of Christian Tawke, esq. of Croydon, and 
eldest dau. of the late Timothy Leach, esq. of 
Clapham. 

In Mecklenburgh-sq. aged 23, Clement, third 
son of Francis Whiting, esq. 

Dec. 10. At Appledore, aged 58, Thomas Chap- 
pell, esq. eldest son of the late William Chappell, 


esq. 

At Lymington, aged 82, Deborah, widow of 
George Corbin, esq. late of Dorchester, and mother 
of James Corbin, esq. of Poole. 

At Framingham, near Norwich, aged 26, Edw. 
Close Brewster Grice, only son of the late Joseph 
Grice, esq. surgeon, Dunmow. 

Aged 80, J. Laurie, esq. of Laurieston, Glasgow. 

At the residence of her son the Rey. Dr. Lord, 
Tooting, aged 84, the widow of Walter Lord, esq. 

Aged 78, Miss Letitia Pratt, of Piccadilly. 

At Glasgow, John Renwick, esq. W.S. 

Dec. 11. At Arrow rectory, Warw. Sarah, wite 
of the Rev. Hugh C. Carleton. 

At Kingsdon Rectory, aged 83, R. Cooper, esq. 

At Stonehouse, aged 83, Charles Corfield, esq. 
late surgeon 17th Foot. 

In Gower-st. Bedford-sq. aged 30, Charles Elder, 
esq. artist, leaving a widow and three children. 

At Peterborough, aged 63, Lieut.-Col. Abraham 
Hardy, late of the Bengal Army, which he en- 
tered in 1803, and retired in 1835. He was an 
active magistrate for the liberty of Peterborough 
and the Isle of Ely. 

At Blandford, aged 78, Mary, relict of W. 
Tlott, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 20, Herbert Montgomery 
Jones, youngest son of Rear-Adm. the Hon. Alex- 
ander Jones, and grandson of the late Charles 
fifth Viscount Ranelagh. 

At Littleham, Devon, aged 84, William Shear- 
man, esq. 

Aged 61, Edmund Tattersall, esq. of Hyde Park- 
corner. He was a man of great punctuality in 
business, and of much benevolence and liberality, 
especially toward St. George’s and the Lock Hos- 
Pitals. 

At Helston, Cornwall, Harriet, widow of Francis 
Vyvyan, esq. Capt. in the Grenadier Guards, only 
brother of the late Sir Vyel Vyvyan, Bart. She 
was the youngest dau. of the late Tremenheere 
Johns, esq. of Helston. 

James D. Woods, esq. of the Middle Temple, for 
upwards of thirty years one of the Reporters of 
the Times. 

Dec. 12. At Lausanne, Anna-Maria Allott, dau. 
of the late Dean of Raphoe. 

At Weston-super-Mare, aged 65, Mary, relict of 
Samuel Cary, esq. late of Bristol. 

Aged 59, Peter Kennion, esq. 

At Bognor, aged 75, Capt. J. Smith, many years 
Adjutant in the Sussex Militia staff. 

At Southampton, Eliza, wife of Major Henry 
Stiles, of the Bombay Fusiliers. 

At. York, aged 53, Sophia, wife of Wm. Robert 
Ward, esq. of Slingsby. 

At Hastings, aged 24, Mary-Ann, widow of 
Henry Wells, esq. surgeon, of Pimlico. 

At Rye, Mary, eldest dau. of the late William 
Dyke Whitmarsh, esq. of Salisbury. 

Dec. 13. At Hampstead, at the house of her 
nephew Anthony Highmore, esq. aged 81, Esther, 
widow of Robert Bakewell, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 75, Lieut.-Col. Nathaniel 
_ Bean, late Capt. in the 17th Regt. which he entered 

as an Ensign in 1799. He was placed on the half- 
pay of the 49th 1815; and became brevet Lieut.- 
Colonel 1837. 

In Charles-st. St. James’s, aged 82, Augustus 
Hill Bradshaw, esq. formerly Accountant-General 
of the Army Pay Office. 
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Aged 74, George Bragg, esq. of Birchfield, nea 
Birmingham. 

At Blackheath, Mary, wife of George William 
Cottam, esq. youngest dau. of the late Captain 
George Norton, R.N. of Guildford. 

Mary, wife of Richard Duncan, of Forest Gate, 
West Ham, and niece of the late John Abbott, esq. 

Aged 60, Robert Lundie, esq. Governor of the 
Gaol and House of Correction at Hull during the 
last fifteen years. 

At Bayswater, Belinda-Eulalia-Rose, dau. of 
Henry William Marriott, esq. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 62, Major James 
Mason, late of the 77th Regt. seven weeks after 
receiving intelligence of the death of his eldest 
son, Lieut. Henry James Mason, of the 18th Regt. 
which took place on the 4th of August, at Mau- 
ritius, on his passage home from India. 

At Tottenham, aged 8, George-Ezekiel, only son 
of Lieut. George Moxon, 52nd Bengal Nat. Inf. 

At Brampford Speke, aged 78, Mary, relict of 
Charles Norbrun, esq. and dau. of the late Adm. 

tawe. 

At Blackford, Devonshire, in his 70th year, Sir 
Frederick Leman Rogers, the 7th Bart. (1698-9), 
He was the 2nd son of Sir Frederick Leman Rogers, 
the fifth Baronet, formerly Recorder and M.P. for 
Plymouth, by Miss Lillicrap. He succeeded his 
brother in 1847 ; and married in 1810 Sophia, dau. 
of Colonel Charlcs Russell Deare, but having died 
without issue is succeeded by his brother, now 
Sir Robert Henley Rogers, Capt. R.N. 

At Windsor, George, youngest son of T. A. 
Soley, esq. surgeon. 

In Baker-st. aged 72, Capt, the Hon. Charles 
Southwell, K.H. K.C. next brother and heir pre- 
sumptive to Lord Viscount Southwell. He lost 
his leg in action 1801. Having died unmarried, 
the next presumptive heir to the peerage is his 
nephew, Thomas-Arthur-Joseph, son of the late 
Lieut.-Col. the IIon, A. F. Southwell. 

At Canterbury, aged 71, Robert John Sprake- 
ling, esq. for many years one of the magistrates of 
that city. 

At Bristol, aged 63, Mary-Ann-~Alizabeth, only 
surviving child of the late John Stevens, esq. of 
Saverent and Stevenage, Jamaica. 

At Winchester, aged 52, Capt. William Frederick 
Vernon, Paymaster 38th Regt. 

Dec. 14, At Manchester, Mr. Edward Bennett, 
late of the firm of Edward and R. William Bennett, 
solicitors. 

At Barnard Castle, aged 86, Mrs. Charlton. 

At his mother’s house, Campden Grove, Ken- 
sington, aged 22, William Hislop Clarke, esq. 
Ensign in the 67th Regt. third son of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Andrew Clarke, K.H. Governor of 
Western Australia. 

At Crakaton, St. Genniss, near Stratton, Corn- 
wall, aged 68, Richard Cock, esq. 

Suddenly, in Hamilton-pl. St. John’s-wood, 
aged 38, Edwin Fagg, esq. 

In Paris, aged 7, the only son of the Baron 
Molesworth de Mallet. 

In Queen-sq. Bloomsbury, aged 71, Ann, relict 
of George Reveley, esq. 

At Stoke-ferry, Norfolk, aged 83, Sarah, relict 
of Charles Sanders, esq. elder dau. of James Brad- 
field, esq. of the same place. 

a 15. - Miss Barkworth, of Braffords, near 
ull, 

Aged 73, Richard Barnett, esq. of Brookfield, 
Highgate-rise. 

At Hastings, aged 30, Maria-Anne, wife of Mr. 
Ash Rudd Bird, youngest son of the late Rev. J. 
T. Bird, Rector of Riddlesworth. 

At Belfield, Windermere, Caroline, wife of 
James Bryans, esq. 

At the house of her dau. Mrs. J. C. Wooleombe, 
aged 83, Elizabeth Harris, widow of Robert Car- 
ter, esq. of Newfoundland. 

At Brighton, aged 69, Frances, dau. of the late 
Harvey Christian Combe, esq. 

At Swansea, William Rees Davies, eldest son of 
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the late Rev. Jonathan Davies, of Cadoxton-juxta- 
Neath, and grandson of the late Rev. William 
Rees, incumbent of Michaelstone, Glamorgan. 

At Brompton, Robert, youngest son of the late 
Richard Jarvis, esq. of Cambridge-ter. Hyde-park. 

At Romsey, aged 81, Priscilla, relict of John 
Keet, esq. of Elm-grove, Southsea. 

At Ramsgate, aged 76, Jane, relict of Ingram 
Rider, esq. 

At Florence, aged 58, Miss Eliza Rutherford, 
late of Upper Clapton. 

At Welshpool, aged 76, Mrs. Whitehall. 

Dec. 16. Aged 64, Susannah Brand, of Half 
Moon-st. widow of John Edward Brand, esq. for- 
merly of Westbourne-green. 

Sarah-Ann, wife of Frederick Burr, esq. of Lu- 
ton, eldest dau. of Richard Crabb, esq. of Baddow 
Place, Essex. 

In York-st. Covent-garden, aged 71, John Caw- 
thorn, esq. formerly of New-inn. 

At Sadler’s-hall, Eynsford, Kent, aged 59, Ed- 
mund Clemson, esq. 

At West Fordington, Maria-Jane, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. H. P. Cookesley, B.A. of Wimborne Min- 
ster, Dorset. 

At Bexley-heath, Kent, Sarah-Elizabeth, wife 
of John A. Fisher, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 87, Penelope, relict of 
Adam Gordon, esq. 

At Bath, aged 84, Mrs. Judith Grellier. 

At Fulford House, near York, Harriett-Rosina, 
dau. of James Hopkinson, esq. 

At Ibsley Lodge, near Exeter, Anna-Maria, wife 
of Capt. Thomas Locke Lewis, Royal Eng. 

At London-fields, Hackney, aged 76, Richard P. 
Munt, esq. 

At Kennington, aged 80, Sarah-Elizabeth Ne- 
thersole, spinster. 

Anne-Jane Reed, youngest dan. of the late 
James Taverner Reed, esq. of Wells, Norfolk. 

At Leyton, aged 71, Margaret, relict of William 
Rhodes, esq. 

At Hatherleigh, Devon, Mary-Ann, second dau. 
of Joseph Risdon, esq. of Hartleigh, Buckland 
Filleigh. 

At Paris, aged 49, Thomas, eldest son of Thomas 
Sheppard, esq. of Folkington Place, Sussex. 

At Carlisle, aged 54, James Steel, esq. editor 
and proprietor of the Carlisle Journal. By his 
own ability and perseverance Mr. Steel had raised 
himself to a position of great influence amongst 
his fellow-citizens, and throughout the county 
generally. He was the leading spirit amongst the 
Reformers of Cumberland during the agitation 
which preceded Reform, and during the move- 
ment which resulted in the abolition of the Corn 
Laws ; and it was mainly owing to his exertions 
that Sir James Graham was ousted from the re- 
presentation. Since the passing of the Municipal 
Reform Act he had been a member of the Corpo- 
ration of Carlisle, and for two successive years he 
filled the ottice of mayor. His portrait was placed 
in the town hall by public subscription. 


At Hastings, aged 27, Henry Annesley Voysey, * 


of Guildford-st. Russell-sq. eldest son of the late 
Annesley Voysey, esq. of Newington-green, and 
of Jamaica. 

Dec. 17, Aged 50, Edward Bennett, esq. of 
Pelham-crescent, one of the Masters of the Court 
of Exchequer. 

At Totnes, Ann, widow of Joseph Blower, esq. 
of Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

At Lessness-heath, Erith, Sarah, wife of Richard 
Hoare Dowling, esq. 

At Workington, Cumberland, aged 40, Joseph 
Parkin, esq. surgeon, of Whitehaven. 

At her mother’s, in Coleshill-st. Charlotte-Mar- 
garet, only dau. of the late James Scott, esq. 
formerly of Fludyer-street, Whitehall. 

At her son’s house, North-end, Hampstead, 
aged 65, Mary-Ann, widow of Thomas Street, esq. 

Dec. 18. At Barnstaple, aged 82, Mr. William 
Arter, a member of the Town Council of Barn- 
staple since the passing of the Municipal Reform 
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Bill, and on the retired list of the North Devon 
Militia, in which he was Quarter-master since 1815. 

At Brighton, aged 78, James Carnegie, esq. late 
of the Hon. E.1.C.’s Naval Service, and of Atholl- 
crescent, Edinburgh. 

At Ashburton, aged 88, Miss Philippa Eales, 
sister to R. Eales, esq. Clerk of the Peace for 
Devon. 

At Chinthurst, near Guildford, aged 65, Thomas 
Forrest, esq. of Forrest Lodge, Binfield, Berks. 

At Newport, George Latch, esq. solicitor, son of 
Joseph Latch, esq. merchant, of that town. 

At Egremont, Cheshire, Pincke Lee, esq. eldest 
son of the late Henry Pincke Lee, esq. of Woolley 
Lodge, Berks. 

In Chester-terrace, Regent’s-park, Adelaide-Isa- 
bella, infant dau. of Sir Edwin Pearson. 

At Islington, aged 77, Jane, widow of Matthew 
— formerly civil engineer of Sunderland 

ier. 

At Elm Cottage, Thames-bank, Pimlico, aged 
72, Samuel Smith, esq. of the Middle Temple, 
eldest son of the late Joseph Smith, esq. of Bristol, 
barrister-at-law. 

At Belhaven, near Dunbar, James Wilson, esq. 
late of Xeres de la Frontera. 

Henrietta, fourth dau. of the late Thomas Wood, 
esq. of Littleton, Middlesex. 

Dec. 19. At Leamington, Maria-Frances, wife 
of the Rev. John Babington, Rector of Cossington, 
Leic. dau. of the Rey. J. S. Pratt, B.C.L. Preb. of 
Peterborough. 

At Dover, aged 80, Mary Baker, a member of 
the Society of Friends. 

At Hastings, aged 18, Brook-Henry, son of the . 
Rey. Thomas Pym Bridges, of Danbury, Essex. 

At Frome, aged 23, Samuel Francis Edgell 
Bush, only son of the late Samuel Bush, esq. soli- 
citor, and grandson of the late Francis Bush, esq. 
surgeon, of Frome. 

At Sandgate, aged 83, Mary, relict of Peter 
Clark, esq. of Earl’s-terrace, Kensington. 

At Upper Holloway, aged 77, Thomas Dickin- 
son, esq. 

At Toft, near Dunchurch, aged 80, Letitia, re- 
lict of John Drayson, esq. 

At Wellington-terrace, St. John’s-wood, Marga- 
ret, widow of William Fauquier, esq. 

At Exeter, Emily, wife of Thomas Mills, esq. 

At Sligo, aged 60,Comm. Redmond Moriarty, 
R.N. Government Emigration Officer. He was 
the eldest son of the late Vice-Adm. Sylverius 
Moriarty. He entered the navy in 1804 as mid- 
shipman on board the Romulus 36; was nomi- 
nated Acting-Lieut. of the Active 46, for his ser- 
vices in the attack on a fleet of merchantmen in 
the Mediterranean in 1811, and in the same year 
shared in the hard-fought action with the Pomone 
44, which was captured, He was confirmed Lieut. 
in Jan. 1812, and served altogether for fifteen 
years on full pay. He married first Dorcas- 
Helena, dau. of Major Edward Orpen, of Killowen, 
co. Kerry, and, secondly, Rachael-Anne, dau. of 
John Mayberry, esq. of Green-lanes, in the same 
co. and has left a son and two daus. 

In London, aged 31, Henry James Newbould, 
esq. of Abberbury, Oxf. second son of Henry New- 
bould, esq. of Sharrow-bank, Sheffield. 

At Bemerton rectory, aged 36, Anna-Maria, wife 
of the Rev. Wellesley Pole Pigott, and dau. of the 
late Vice-Adm. Lord Henry Paulett, K.C.B. She 
was married in 1845. 

At Riccall, Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of the late 
Toft Richardson, esq. of Riccall Hall. 

At Ashford, aged 74, S. Sankey, esq. formerly of 
South Hill, Hastingleigh, leaving a widow, six sons, 
and a daughter. 

At Hampton Court, Isabella, widow of Lord 
George Seymour, 7th son of the first Marquess of 
Hertford. She was the ninth dau. of the Hon. and 
Rev. George Hamilton, uncle to the first Marquess 
of Abercorn. She was married to Lord George 
Seymour in 1795, left his widow in 1848, and has 
left issue the present Sir Hamilton Seymour, Mi- 
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nister at St. Petersburgh, the Hon. W. Henry Lid- 
dell, and the Countess of Shannon. 

At Southport, aged 58, Sarah, wife of Richard 
Tetley, esq. of Fremont, West Derby, Lanc. 

Aged 65, Marianne, widow of Walter Alexander 
Urquhart, esq. of Leyton, Essex. 

Dec. 20. Aged 38, Eliza-Anne, wife of Charles 
Bawtree, esq. of Mistley, and only dau. of the late 
Daniel Constable Alston, esq. of Manningtree. 

At Great Torrington, aged 70, Blandina, relict 
of E. H. Caddy, esq. 

At Upleatham, in Cleveland, aged 53, Samuel 
Gatliff, esq. 

Drowned in the Isis, near Oxford, by the upset- 
ting of a skiff, aged 20, William Hender Gillbee, 
esq. Commoner of Exeter College, only son of the 

Rey. William Gillbee, Vicar of Gwennap,Cornwall, 
and nephew of Rev. Chas. Gillbee, Rector of Barby. 

In Sackville-st. Fanny-Anne-Charlotte, third 
dau. of the late John Parkinson, esq. F.R.S. Consul 
to the Republic of Mexico. 

At Bishopwearmouth, aged 62, Ann, wife of 
John Scott, esq. 

Dec. 21. At Brighton, aged 12, Catharine-Jane, 
only child of Louisa Cobbold, relict of John George 
Cobbold, esq. of Bladenham, Suffolk. 

At Hastings, aged 26, Sarah-Christine, dau. of 
John Samuel Foretier, esq. of Willesden, Middx. 

In London, aged 18, Eliza-Susannah, third sur- 
viving dau. of Alfred Mynn, esq. of Frinningham 
House, near Maidstone. 

At Windsor, Mr. Rand, a Military Knight of 
Windsor, late Quartermaster of the 43rd Regt. 
He received the silver medal with nine clasps. 

At Torquay, aged 33, James Yeeles Row, esq. 
of Tottenham, Middlesex, and Little St. Thomas 
Apostle, London. 

Aged 55, Mary Carr Soden, dau. of the late Dr. 
Soden, of the Medical Staff. 

At Bury, near Gosport, aged 13, Georgina- 
Blanche, second dau. of the late Rev. Mr. Twyford, 
and niece of Adm. Purvis. 

Dec. 22. In Grosvenor-crese. aged 15, Blanche- 
Anne, only child of the Hon. and Rey. Frederick 
Baring, of Melchet Park, Wilts. 

At Stanway, near Colchester, aged 66, Samuel 
Thomas Carter, esq. Commander R.N. formerly 
of Lowestoft, Suffolk. Ile was the eldest son of 
the late Samuel Carter, esq. of Sudbury, Suffolk, 
and Twinstead Lodge, Essex. He entered the 
navy on board the Juno 32, and served for thir- 
teen years on full pay. He was made Lieut. 1808, 
and Commander 1844. He married in 1814 his 
cousin Laura-Catherine, second dau. of the Rey. 
Wm. Chapman, Vicar of Margate, and has left a 
son and four daughters. 

In Harley-st. aged 69, Colonel Thomas Drake, 
late of the Grenadier Guards. His commissions 
were dated as follows: Ensign 1805, Lieut. 1806, 
Captain 1807, Major 1813, Lieut.-Colonel 1826, 
and Colonel 1841. In 1805 and 1806 he served 
with the army on the Elbe, under Lord Catheart ; 
in 1808-9 in Spain and Portugal, under Sir John 
Moore ; and with the expedition to Walcheren in 
1809. He was present at Busaco, Fuentes d’Onor, 
and Nivelle, for which he had received the war 
medal with three clasps. In 1833 he was nomi- 
nated a Companion of the Military order of St. 
Michael and St. George. 

In Hereford-st. Oxford-st. at an advanced age, 
Fanny, relict of Henry Francklyn, esq. 

At Plumpton Place, Sussex, aged 80, Aylmer 
Hayly, esq. formerly Major in the 4th Regt. many 
years an active magistrate of the counties of Kent 
and Sussex, and late of Wadhurst Castle, in the 
latter county. 

At Linslade, Beds. Mary-Anne-Sophia, wife of 
R. W. W. Miller, esq. R.N. second dau. of the late 
Capt. J. Moriarty, R.N. 

At Netherton House, Bewdley, aged 68, Edward 
Prichard, esq. many years a merchant in Bristol. 

Dec. 23. At Bristol, Mrs. Colonel Booth. 

At Woolwich-common, Harriet, wife of Col. 
Courtenay Cruttenden, Royal Art 
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At Sonthampton, aged 39, Keppel Robert Ed- 
ward Foote, esq. Her Majesty’s Arbitrator of the 
Madrid Commission at the Cape de Verd Islands, 
eldest son of Capt. John Foote, R.N. Also, at 
Southampton, Dec. 26, Helen-Matilda, his wife. 

At Perry-villa, the residence of her son, the 
Rey. C. B. Snepp, Ann, wife of G. E. Jones, esq. 
M.D. and relict of Thomas Snepp, esq. of Alcester. 
She was the dau. of the late Sir Henry Wakeman, 
Bart. by his first marriage with Theodosia, dau. 
of John Freeman, esq. of Gaines, co. Hereford. 
Her second marriage took place in 1835. 

At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, Robert Moffatt, esq. 
late of Denmark-hill, Surrey. 

In Highbury-park, Islington, aged 66, Richard 
Percival, esq. F.S.A. banker, of Lombard-st. 

In Dorset-pl. Harriet-Chicheley, second dau. of 
the late Richard C. Plowden, esq. of Devonshire-p1. 

At Tenby, aged 63, John Poingdestre, esq. of 
Granville House, Jersey. 

Aged 24, John Davies Power, only son of John 
Power, esq. of the Green, Richmond. 

At the residence of his brother-in-law, the Rev. 
J.M. Colson, Henry Story, esq. of Norton, near 
Stockton-on-Tees, county of Durham. 

At the Valeta, Hemsworth, Hants, Jane-Doro- 
thea, wife of Lieut.-Col. J. Temple. 

At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, Annie, eldest dau. 
of Charles Timm, M.D. formerly of Ripon. 

In London, Elizabeth, relict of Commander 
John Yule, R.N. formerly of Branscombe, Devon. 

Dec. 24. In Upper Gower-st. aged 81, Elizabeth, 
relict of Thomas Butts, esq. of Grafton-st. 

At the house of her dau. Mrs. Prescott, Nun- 
head-green, aged 76, Sarah, widow of Robert 
Dobinson, esq. 

At Garden-court, Temple, Joseph Douglas, esq. 
a member of the western circuit, who had for 
many years been the revising barrister at Dorset. 
The jury returned the following special verdict : 
* That the deceased, Joseph Douglas, died from 
loss of blood from a wound on the upper part of 
the left temporal artery, produced from having 
accidentally fallen against a key then in the lower 
part of a bookcase.” 

Elizabeth, wife of John Humphreys, esq. of 
Upper Clapton. 

At North Sunderland, aged 79, Henry Johnson, 
esq. of Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

At Cheltenham, aged 85, John Kingdom, esq. 
formerly of Batheaston, near Bath. 

At Kensington, aged 66, Margaret, widow of 
Conway Whitehorne Loyesy, esq. of Charlton 
King’s, Gloue. 

At Weston-super-Mare, aged 68, Mr. Neast Gre- 
ville Prideaux, solicitor, of Bristol. 

Dec, 25, In Cambridge-villas, Fulham, aged 39, 
Caleb Basan, M.R.C.S. 

At Tiverton, aged 76, the relict of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Foster. 

At Clifton, aged 59, Eleonora, relict of R. H. 
Manning, esq. 

At Portsea, Hannah, wife of W. Milloway, esq. 

At Portsea, aged 28, the Hon. Pownoll Fleet- 
wood Pellew, First Lieut. of Her Majesty’s yacht 
Victoria and Albert, half-brother and heir pre- 
sumptive to Viscount Exmouth. He was the son 
of Pownoll- Bastard the 2nd Viscount, Capt. 
R.N. by his second wife Janet, eldest dau. of 
Mungo Dick, esq. He entered the navy 1836, was 
made Lieut. 1843, and had served in the Corn- 
wallis 72, Collingwood 80, and Howe 120. His 
remains were committed to the grave in the Gar- 
rison churchyard, attended by Lord Exmouth, 
the Hon. C. Pellew, Mr. Dick, Lord Adolphus 
Fitzclarence, and the subordinate officers of the 
royal yacht, &e. 

In Guilford-st. Russell-sq. aged six months, Ge- 
rald-Louis, youngest son of Sir Frederick Pollock. 

In Kentish-town, aged 53, Henry Shaw, esq. of 
the firm of Shaw and Sons, Printers, Fetter-lane. 

At Cross, aged 22, Charles-Henry-Lisle, only son 
of the Rev. C. Taylor, Rector of Bidisham, Som. 

Aged 47, John Brooker Vallance, esq. of Hove 
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House, near Brighton. He was the eldest son of 
the late John Vallance, esq. of Hove, by Elizabeth 
his wife. He was for several years Master of the 
Brighton Harriers (having previously hunted a 
small pack of his own), and in that as well as his 
private capacity he won the esteem of all by his 
urbane and amiable disposition. He married in 
1845 Sarah-Duke, only dau. of John Olliver, esq. 
of Littlehampton, who is left his widow, with 
two sons, 

At Ore, near Hastings, aged 62, Thomas New- 
man Ward, esq. (formerly Thomas Newman Col- 
lins), of Field-green, Sandhurst, Kent. 

At Merton-pl. Turnham-green, Mrs. Sibella 
Westwood. 

At Weston-super-Mare, aged 62, Elizabeth, re- 
lict of Edward Williams, esq. of Efford House, 
near Plymouth, and dau. of the late J. P. Foot, 
esq. of Harewood, Cornwall. 

Dec, 26. Aged 74, John Boorer, esq. C.E. 

At Stoke, aged 68, Mr. William Churchward, 
for many years Clerk of the Works of Her Majesty’s 
Dockyard, Devonport. 

At Horton Hall, Bradford, Yorkshire, aged 83, 
Samuel Hailstone, esq. 

At Bathford, near Bath, Capt. Wm. Hall, late 
8ist Regt. third son of the Rey. John Hall, of 
totterdam. 

At Brighton, aged 49, James Hovell, esq. for- 
merly of South-sq. Gray’s-inn, nephew of the late 
Thomas Hovell, esq. of the Leys, Cambridge. 

In London, aged 21, Mr. Henry William Lewer, 
second son of Mr. Edward Lewer, of Wimborne 
Minster, a medical student in King’s college, and 
one of the clinical clerks ; from small-pox, taken 
whilst attending his professional duties. 

At Liverpool, in consequence of falling down 
stairs, by which he received a severe fracture of 
the spine and other internal injuries, Mr. Duncan 
M‘Lachlan, of the firm of Wilson and M‘Lachlan, 
ship-owners and ship-chandlers. 

In Woburn-pl. Emma, wife of John Gorham 
Maitland, esq. barrister-at-law. 

At Landport, Portsea, aged 92, William Ray, 
esq. formerly of Havant. 

At the residence of her nephew, the Rev. E. A. 
Rouse, Moorwinstow, aged 64, Miss Jane Rouse. 

At Horton Lodge, near Shrewsbury, aged 68, 
Joseph Shephard, esq. 

At St. Omer’s, aged 15, Margaret Jones Tanner, 
third dau, of the late Frederick Tanner, esq. of 
Exeter. 

At Malvern, aged 37, Mr. J. B. Wigham, F.G.S. 
only son of Mr. Robert Wigham, of Norwich, well 
known as having personally collected one of the 
best cabinets of tertiary fossils in the kingdom. 

William Wilkinson, esq. eldest son of the late 
Wm. Wilkinson, esq. of Hull. 

Aged 57, Tycho Wing, esq. of Thorney Abbey, 
Cambridgeshire. 

Dec. 27. At Glanyrafon, Crickhowell, aged 28, 
George Penry Bevan, esq. of Glanyrafon, and of 
15, Lineeln’s-inn-fields. 

At the residence of his father, Fetcham, Surrey, 
aged 19, Frederick Barnard Clagett, esq. of the 
Madras Army. 

At Southampton, aged 37, Lieut. Edward James 
Lloyd Cooper, R.N. late of H.M. ships Herald and 
Plover, on his return from the Arctic Expedition. 
He was the third son of the late Sir George Cooper, 
Puisne Judge at Madras, by Mary-Justina, dau. of 
Colonel Lloyd, of Dale Castle, co. Pembroke. He 
entered the navy in 1827 on board the Victor 18 ; 
was made Lieut. 1842, and had since served in the 
Ringdove 16, Caledonia 120,and Herald 36. 

At Faversham, aged 75, Mary, widow of John 
Thomas Giraud, esq. 

Aged 48, Eliza-Turton, wife of John Gallagher, 
esq. of Wolverhampton. 

In London, Sophia, relict of Matthew Buncroft 
Lister, esq. of Burwell Park, Lincolnshire, and 
mother of the present Henry Burwell, esq. of that 
place. She was left a widow in 1843. 

Mary-Ann, eldest dau, of the late William Reece, 
esq. of Connaught-sq. 
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At Stapleton Cross, Martock, Somerset, Jane, 
wife of T. Richards, esq. 

Aged 28, Charles Underhill, esq. of Wolver- 
hampton, surgeon. 

At Midhurst, aged 87, Ann, relict of Wm. Whit- 
ter, esq. and mother of Wm. Whitter, esq. J.P. of 
Worthing. 

Dec, 28. At Hatton Hall, Northamptonshire, 
aged 92, Robert Grahame, esq. late of Whitehall, 
Lanarkshire. 

Aged 74, Capt. Hill, Paymaster of the Hereford 
Militia. 

Margaret, wife of Joseph Venables Lovett, esq. 
of Belmont, Shropshire. She was the second dau. 
of Richard Heaton, esq. of Plas Heaton, co. Den- 
bigh ; was married in 1815, and has left a nu- 
merous family. 

At Burton Overy, Leic. aged 65, Ann, wife of 
the late J. Moore, esq. and eldest dau. of the late 
Rey. H. Woodcock, of Barkby. 

At Gibraltar, aged 73, James Sewell, esq. Senior 
Practitioner in the Supreme Court, and Advocate 
and Proctor of the Admiralty in the Vice-Admi- 
ralty Court. 

At Exeter, aged 57, Capt. John Somerville, re- 
tired full pay, Royal Art. 

Samuel Sparks, esq. of Huish Episcopi, Som. 

At Field Dalling, Norfolk, Sarah-Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Rey. William Upjohn, Vicar of 
Field Dalling and Binham. 

Dec, 29. At Latton Vicarage, Wilts, Jessie- 
Ellen, only dau. of William Frederick Beadon, 
esq. of Stratford-pl. 

At Wallingford, aged 86, Mary, widow of George 
William Birkett, esq. 

Aged 18, Esther Fanny, only dau. of Richard 
Carrington, esq. of Sydenham-iill. 

At Gisborough, aged 33, Catherine-Frances, 
wife of the Rev. Henry Clarke, M.A. incumbent. 

At Holme-hill, Dunblane, N.B. Miss Mary Jane 
Erskine, of Westbourne-terrace, Hyde Park, dau. 
of the late David Erskine, esq. of Bengal. 

At Bath, aged 76, Mr. Thomas Evans, formerly 
of the Bath and Bristol Theatres. 

At the residence of his brother, William Fowler, 
esq. of The Beaks, near Smethwick, aged 59, 
Thomas Fowler, esq. eldest son of the late Thomas 
Leversage Fowler, esq. of Pendeford Hall, near 
Wolverhampton. He had been through nearly 
the whole of his life subject to fits of epilepsy, and 
for several years under the immediate care of Mr. 
William Fowler, appointed guardian of his person 
under the Court of Chancery. He was the repre- 
sentative of an ancient Staffordshire family; and 
the estate descends to Richard Fowler Butler, esq. 
of Barton, his brother and heir. 

At Brighton, aged 31, Charlotte-Elizabeth, relict 
of Alfred Gell, esq. and only surviving dau. of 
Thomas Freeman, esq. 

At Cumberland -terr. Regent’s-park, Sarah- 
Frances, widow of William Hodges, esq. 

At North Cray, Kent, aged 90, Sarah, relict of 
William Kettel, esq. of Wateringbury. 

At Partick-hall, near Glasgow, Mr. James Mac- 
donald, of the firm of David and James Macdonald 
and Co. Glasgow. 

At Ashford, aged 84, Elizabeth, relict of Francis 
Norwood, esq. formerly of Bybrook. 

Dec, 30. At Cheltenham, Margaret, widow of 
Gen. Robert Bell, of Russell-sq. 

At Redbourne, Herts, aged 76, Martha-Vere, 
widow of Rear-Adm. William Brown. 

At Plymouth, aged 79, William Ogle Carr, esq. 

At the Cloisters, Windsor, aged 37, Harriette, 
wife of George J. Elvey, Mus. D., Organist of St. 





. George’s Chapel, and Private Organist to her Ma- 


jesty. She was the only child of Highmore Skeats, 
esq. Dr. Elvey’s predecessor at St. George’s Cha- 
pel; was married June 19th, 1838, and has left 
issue one son. Through a long and suffering ill- 
ness she evinced the greatest piety and resigna- 
tion ; not a murmur was heard to escape her lips, 
though at times her pains were almost beyond 
endurance. ‘To know her was to love her, and 
she has left an aching yoid in the hearts of many 
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of those to whom her presence was constant sun- 
shine. 

At Osberton, Notts, the infant son of G. S. 
Foljambe, esq. 

At Boley-hill, Rochester, aged 62, W. C. Hil- 
lier, esq. Paymaster and Purser R.N. 

At Barton Mere, near Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 
62, Frances, widow of William Hollingworth 
Quale, esq. 

At Mamhead rectory, Devon, aged 9, Louisa- 
Harriet Parker, dau. of the late Capt. and Lady 
Catherine C. Parker. 

At Sidmouth, aged 91, Stephen Stockier, esq. 

In London, aged 72, William Evatt Wright, esq. 
late of the Madras Establishment. 

Dec. 31. In Sussex-pl. Hyde-park, aged 55, 
Sarah, youngest dau. of the late B. Blake, esq. of 
Cambridge-terrace. 

At Lichfield, aged 84, Henry Cotton, esq. 

At Cullompton, Devon, at an advanced age, 
Mrs. Dunn, sister of the late George Fowler, esq. 
of Axbridge. , 

At Star Beck, aged 54, Charles Faviell, esq. of 
Harrogate. 

At Paris, Margaret-Ross, dau. of the late Du- 
gald Gilchrist, esq. of Ospisdale, Sutherlandshire. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, W. R. Coup- 
land, esq. of Liverpool, aged 79, Mrs. Jerrold, 
mother of Mr. Douglas Jerrold. She was a pen- 
sioner on the General Theatrical Fund, at 30/7. 

At Stroud, Glouc. Mary, widow of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Price Lewis, of New House, near Cardiff. 

At Pimlico, aged 91, Acheson Maxwell, esq. a 
faithful friend of the late Earl of Macartney, under 
whom he held various confidential employments 
at Madras, in the memorable embassy to China, 
and in the Cape of Good Hope. He also accom- 
panied his Lordship, in 1795, on a confidential 
mission to Louis XVIII. then residing at Verona. 
He then held for some years the office of an Au- 
ditor of Public Accounts, and retired on a pension. 

At Leighterton, Glouc. at the house of his son, 
aged 83, Richard Randall, esq. of Chicklade, Wilts. 

At Portsmouth, aged 92, William Reeks. He 
entered the Victualling Department in 1774, and 
was superannuated from it in 1828—a service of 
54 years—34 of which, including the most event- 
ful period of the late war, he performed the ar- 
duous duties of resident agent at that port. 

At Stapleford, Linc. aged 83, Edward Tonge, esq. 

At Belfast, Mrs. Emerson, mother of Sir James 
Emerson Tennant, one of the most active and 
earnest promoters of the charities of the town. 
She was the foundress of three societies, the Penny- 
a-week, Destitute Sick, and House of Industry. 

Jan. 1. While on a visit at William Fetherston- 
haugh’s, esq. Cultebar, co. Sligo, aged 16, Robert 
Ash, second son of the late Robert Alger, esq. of 
Drogheda. 

At Bingham’s Melcombe, Dorset, Caroline- 
Damer, wife of the Rev. Chas. Bingham, Rector of 
that place. She was his cousin, the second dan. of 
the Rev. Montagu John Wynyard, of West Rown- 
ton, Yorkshire ; was married in 1829, and has left 
no surviving issue. 

At Leamington, aged 92, Mrs. Blick. 

At Rossall, near Shrewsbury, aged 80, the Right 
Hon. Anne-Catherine dowager Viscountess Feild- 
ing. She was the daughter of Thomas Jelf Powis, 
esq. of Berwick House, Salop ; and was married in 
1791, to William Robert Viscount Feilding, who 
died before his father in 1799. She had issue four 
sons and three daughters, of whom the survivers 
are the present Earl of Denbigh, Lady Emily 
Harding, and her two youngest sons. 

At Tottenham, Ann, relict of Thomas Flight, esq. 

At Camberwell, aged 69, Henry Gooch, esq. late 
of the Audit Office, Somerset House. 

At St. Neot’s, Cornwall, aged 23, Horatio-Glynn, 
Lieut. 64th Regt. second surviving son of the Rey. 
Henry Grylls, Vicar of St. Neot’s. 

At Hammersmith, aged 32, Edmond Nettle- 
ship, esq. third son of the late John Bayfield Net- 
tleship, esq. of Hingham, Norfolk. 

In the Hagley-road, Birmingham, John Taylor, 
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esq. formerly of the firm of Messrs. Scholefield and 
Taylor, of that town. 

Jan. 2. At Preston Barracks, brevet Major 
William Thomas Bremner, Captain 46th Regt. 
(1839). 

Aged 48, Henry Charles Clapham, esq. of 
Francis-st. Torrington-sq. 

At Southampton, Bella, widow of G. R. Corfe,esq. 

In Upper Gloucester-pl. Marie Dorothée St, 
Martin, Dowager Countess de la Tour de Bairé, 

At Storrington, Sussex, aged 26, the wife of the 
Rey. H. H. Hamilton. 

Aged 73, Thomas Martyr, esq. of Greenwich. 

At Bridport, Dorset, the residence of her bro- 
ther Lieut. John Oxford, R.N., Mary Hellyer 
Oxford. 

At Clapham, Mr. John Pike, one of the masters 
of the Clapham Grammar School. 

At Chelmsford, aged 83, Mrs. Anne Reynolds, 
youngest surviving sister of the late W. Lucas, 
esq. formerly of Broomfield Place. 

At Hammersmith, aged 28, Edwards Alexander 
Southard, eldest son of Edwards Southard, esq. 
Sardinian Consul at Bordeaux. 

At Henley-in-Arden, aged 73, Chs. Wake, M.D. 

At Willow Bank, Didsbury, aged 83, William 
Wood, esq. 

Jan. 3. At Kingston, Portsea, aged 47, H. 
Adams, esq. solicitor. 

Mary-Ann, wife of Robert Appleby, esq. of 
Roseville, near Stockton-on-Tees, and eldest dau. 
of the late John Lever, esq. of Manchester. 

At Edmonton, aged 83, Isabella, widow of 
Thomas Browne, esq. of Stoke Newington. 

At Fakenham, aged 63, Wm. Campbell, esq. 

At Gunton Hall, Suffolk, aged 87, Sarah, dau. of 
the late Samuel Gooch, esq. 

At Searbro’, aged 69, Nancy, relict of the Rey. 
Henry Thomas Laye, Vicar of Pickering. 

At Chard, of scarlet fever, in his 4th year, Rich- 
ard Southwell, second son; also Jan. 4th, in her 
3d year Nora-Maria, eldest dau.; and Jan. 5th, in 
his 6th year Herbert-George, eldest son of the 
Rey. Richard Mant, Assistant Curate of Chard. 

At Bedfont, aged 74, Miss Shermer, dau. of the 
late William Shermer, esq. 

At Harley-st. aged 42, Edward Rowland Strick- 
land, esq. youngest son of the late Walter Strick- 
land, esq. of Cokethorpe-park, Oxfordshire. 

At Worthing, aged 29, Joseph Wiglesworth, 
esq. B.A, 

Jan.4. Inthe Royal Mail Steam Packet Amazon 
(destroyed by fire), Wm. Hollinshed Brady, Lieut. 
R.N. He entered the navy in 1807, on board the 
Leonidas 38 ; in the Cumberland 74 witnessed the 
destruction of the Robuste and Lion line-of-battle 
ships near Frontignan, in Oct. 1809; and a few 
days atter was slightly wounded in the capture of 
the Lamproie 16 in the bay of Rosas. He was 
made Lieut. 1815; from 1824 to 1827 served as 
supernumerary of the Ramillies 74; and from 
June 1842 had been employed as an Admiralty 
agent on the West India and Peninsular lines of 
mail. Owing to the illness of Lieut. Wilkinson, 
who was to have gone out in the Amazon, the 
Lords of the Admiralty sent an order for Mr, Brady 
to take charge of the mails only the day previous 
to her sailing. 

At Stonehouse, aged 63, Elizabeth, relict of 
Lieut.-Col. Fox. 

At Manchester, Louisa, wife of Rainsforth Gil- 
bertson, esq. 

Susanna-Anne, eldest dau. of Win. Hole, esq. of 
Parke House, Bovey Tracy, Devon. 

In Cornwall-terr. Regent’s Park, Constantine 
Nicholls, esq. of St. Petersburg. 

At Sweetloves, near Bolton, aged 34, John 
Orrell, esq. eldest son of Robert Orrell, esq. of 
Lostock Hall, near Preston. 

Jan. 5, ‘At East Claydon, Bucks, the wife of 
the Rev. T. E. W. Blomefield. 

Near Newbury, aged 71, Mary, relict of John 
Bunce, esq. of Sheepstead, Berks. 

At Sidmouth, Anne-Philadelphia, only surviving 
dau, of the late Daniel Coxe, esq. 
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At Highgate, Mr. Edwards, whose death was 
caused from injuries sustained by tke explosion of 
a spirit-lamp. His companion Mr. Foster (son of 
Sir W. Foster of Norwich) was himself very much 
burnt in trying to save his friend. 

In Aldborough Hall, Norfolk, aged 69, John 
Johnson Gay, esq. for many years a magistrate 
and Dep. Lieut. for that county. He was the son 
and heir of John Gay, esq. of the same place, by 
Frances, youngest dau. of Richard Johnson, esq. 
of Clay next the Sea. He succeeded his father in 
1814; and married in 1805 Martha, dau. of John 
Covert, esq. by whom he has left issue three sons 
and two daughters. 

At Newark, aged 36, Louisa, wife of George 
Harvey, jun. esq. 

At Honiton, aged 28, Eliza, only dau. of J. C. 
Jerrard, esq. 

Aged 87, Mary, widow of Joseph Kirkman, esq. 

At Ross, Herefordshire, aged 77, Sarah, wife of 
Nathaniel Morgan, esq. banker. 

At Napleton House, near Worcester, W. P. 
Smith, esq. 

Jan. 6. At Tiverton, Martha, wife of George 
Coles, esq. formerly of Streatham, Surrey. 

Ann-Letitia, wife of David Compigne, esq. of 
Gosport, and dau. of the late H. Baker, esq. of 
Beaconsfield. 

At Bonchureh, I. W., Emily-Elizabeth, wife of 
J. M. Elwes, esq. of Bossington, Hants. 

At Cambridge, aged 86, William Hunt, esq. 
M.A. barrister-at-law, Senior Fellow of King’s col- 
lege, and Assessor to the Chancellor in the Uni- 
versity Courts. He was admitted a Scholar of 
King’s college in 1784, and proceeded to a Fellow- 
ship in 1787. He took his B.A. degree in 1789, 
M.A. 1792, and was called to the bar by the Society 
of Lincoln’s-inn in 1794. Mr. Hunt became Senior 
Fellow of King’s college on the demise of the late 
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Rev. Charles Simeon, and has held the office of 
Assessor to the Vice-Chancellor since 1805. He 
formerly practised on the Norfolk circuit, of which 
he was a long time leader ; but he had retired 
from business for some years, excepting occa- 
sionally acting as local bankruptcy commissioner. 

At York-terrace, Regent’s-park, Mary, wife of 
George William Lay, esq. eldest dau. of the late 
William Deane, esq. of Alton Hall, Suffolk. 

At Clitsome House, Washford, near Taunton, 
aged 88, James Lockhart, esq. of Lanhams, Essex. 

At Bulphan-rectory, Essex, aged 30, Mary-Eli- 
zabeth, wife of the Rev. Thomas Mills. 

At the parsonage, Lamberhurst, aged 81, Har- 
riet-Frances, widow of the Rev. Henry Moreland, 
and dau. and co-heiress of the late Rey. Dr. 
Marriott, of Horsmonden. 

In Streatham Paragon, Surrey, aged 77, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Robert Norton, esq. 

At the residence of John Ray, esq. Wilmington- 
sq. London, aged 78, Mary, relict of the Rev. John 
Parsons, D.D. late Rector of St. John’s, Wapping, 
and of Skegness, Line. 

At Leamington, Margaretta, dau. of the late 
Isaac Scott, esq. of Wolverhampton. 

In Stamford-villas, Fulham-road, aged 55, Wm. 
Stafford, esq. of Buckingham-st. Strand, solicitor. 

At Plymouth-roads, aged 18, Octavius Walker, 
late Midshipman on board H.M.S. Acheron, Capt. 
Stokes, and youngest son of Charles Walker, esq. 
late Major of the 5th Dragoon Guards. 

Jan.7. At the house of her son-in-law, J. G. 
Stapelton, esq. Clapham-rise, aged 84, Rebecca, 
relict of John Bull, esq. of Stockwell-pl. 

Jan. 14. In Canonbury-lane, Islington, in his 
74th year, Robert Heintz, esq. for upwards of 50 
years a member of Lloyd’s. 

Jan. 18. Aged 27, Emma, second dau. of William 
Tibbits, esq. solicitor, of Stratford-upon-Avon, 


(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 














Deaths Registered ne 
| a & 
Week ending ~~ a =3 
Saturday, Under 15 to, 60and Agenot Total.| Males. Females, "3 
15. 60. | upwards. specified. | a 
Dec. 27./ 481 334 214 8 1037 524 513-1275 
Jan. 3.) 593 445 | 258 1 1297 692 605 § 1774 
o 10. 480 347! 284 — 1111 593 518 1542 
» 17.) 477) 360) 253 9 1099 542, 557 1489 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Jan. 23. 

Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 

s. d. s d. s. d. s. d, 8. d. s. d. 

38 3 27 1 18 1 27 «5 27 11 28 10 


PRICE OF HOPS, Jan. 26. 


Sussex Pockets, 5/. 8s. to 61. 6s.—Kent Pockets, 6/. 0s. to 71. 7s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Jan. 26. 
Hay, 2/. 15s. to 3/. 16s.—Straw, 1/. Os. to 1/. 6s.—Clover, 37. 5s. to 41. 6s. 
SMITHFIELD, Jan. 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Beef ....cccsceccsce cts 6d. to Se, 10d. Head of Cattle at Market, Jan. 26. 
Mutton ...........28. 10d. to 4s. 4d. Beasts........- 3,852 Calves 171 
VOR 6 cccsiccccccee ate Of. t0 30, 10d. SheepandLambs 21,250 Pigs 320 


Poth... csccescecs a8» Gd. to Se. 10d. 
COAL MARKET, Jan. 23. 
Walls Ends, &c. 13s. 3d. to 21s. Od. per ton. Other sorts, 12s. Ud. to 14s. 3d, 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 39s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 38s, 0d. 








“Bo’clock 
Morning 


SCeEBNACk & Ww 


Bank Stock. | 
3 per Cent. | 
Reduced. 
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, 66 | do. cldy. rain ' 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
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. 4 ep 4 | * 
5 joa 56/8/88] & 
= Weather. |B SEIS Se) § 
a eather. 5 8/.2 losl & 
4 aA 25/4 S4| a 
in. pts Jan.) ° | ° | ° jin. pts 
30, 48 cloudy, fair || 11 47 | 52 | 48 29, 16 
, 41 do.do.slht.sn.|| 12 | 48 | 50 | 47) =, 26 
, 44 |do. slightrain| 13 | 38 | 43 | 50, , 48 
, 47 do. gloomy 14 | 48 | 50/47! , 57 
, 43 do. foggy 15 | 49 | 54 | 53)! , 56 
, 88 do. do. 16 | 48 52 | 47) , 82 
, 78 | foggy,fr.cldy.| 17 | 43 | 47 | 39 30, 26 
, 68 | cloudy, rain | 18 | 43 47 | 34, 26 
, 00 | do. 19 | 36 | 43! 37 29, 96 
, 02 | do. fair 20 41 | 49 39 7 
, 09 | do. do. | 21 | 37 | 47) Sl 58 
29, 87 | fr. cldy. rain |! 22 | 42 | 52 | 38 28 
, 76 | rain, do. || 23 | 35 | 44 | 37 77 
, 63 | fr.cy.hvy.r.w.|| 24 | 40 | 45 | 48 73 
, 00 | do. snow, fair} 25 44 | 49 | 41 87 





METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From December 26, 1851, to January 25, 1852, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Tl 


Weather. 





rain, fair, rain 
heavy rain 
constant rain 
cloudy, rain 
rain 

cloudy, fair 
do. do. 

do. do. foggy 
fair 

cloudy, rain 


| fair, cldy. rain 


do. do. fair 
do. 


do. do. rain 
| do. do. hy. rn. 


























. ARNULL, Stock and Share Broker, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 


J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 
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